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on to extermination against them, one ought not to 
shrink from paying tribute to the brave, though 
thev be our foe. In the Rohillah one encounters an 
implacable antagonist. His life, his position, his 
faith, lead him to look upon death with cold and 
diunified indifference. He is a fatalist, and thus 
lif(' or d<'ath are to him as ^ne. If fate wills that 
ho di(‘,s in tlie h(iat of battles, <leath has but unloaded 
him of his V)urden at the journe3^’s end, that he may 
enjo}" the best of rest—(‘ternal Inxuiy and sleepy 
beatituih^. 

To relate one little incident will suffice to show 
how these men face death and die upon the battle 
fi(dd. 

Jn this encounter with the onemy and the Mahid- 
pon* f'Oiitingent, Doctor Orr of the H^nlerabad Con¬ 
tingent came up with one of the Eohillahs who was 
divssed in a very superior manner. He was a fine 
fellow, and perhaps a leader. He was requested to 
surrender, this he refused to do ; he was then toM 
that nnh's.s he did so, death would assuredl}^ be his 
portion. At this h0 scoffed and bolilly defied the 
officer to combat. Then ensued the struggle for life 
in deadl^^ conflict, whicli lie manfully maiiitainc‘d 
upon foot till the cold sharp spear of his antagonist 
pierced liis breast; ho then fell upon the field, cast 
an agonised withering look of a still imvaiiqulshod 
spirit at his foe, threw his arm across his eyes, and 

II 
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died witliout a groan ! The Iloliillali affects to de¬ 
spise death,—his faith teaches him that to die thus 
is to enter at once into the elysium of tlui Llest, 
AvJiei-o every sensual pleasure will he meted out to 
him in umlying sunny ripeness. Cradled in war, 
nurtured in arms, imbued with a pompous senst' of 
their all-saving faith foj* time and eternity, proud 
by nature, and daring by habit, it is no wonder he 
forms a figure of no mean type in our j)ictures ot 
the batthi-field, or a foe by no means despicable in 
single combat. 

I have seen him rush into the jaws of death as 
boldly as though the shackles of “ age, aclu^, ])enury, 
and imprisonment” had just been loosed, and a 
career as free and boundless as the wild horsey's were 
before him. Nor can we wonder at this, tor Ma¬ 
homet tells them in his Koran, “ the sword is the 
key of heaven and hell. A drop of blood shed in 
the cause of God, or one night spent in arius, is 
of more avail than two months in fastinii- and 
prayer. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are 
forgiven ; at the day of ju(4gmcut his Avounds 
shall be res[)leridcnt as vermilion, and o<lorous as 
musk ; and the loss of his limbs shall be re[)laced 
by the Avings of angels and cherubim !” 

In our ])ursuit of the enemy we passed through 
the town of Taul in the little state of the Nawab 
of Jaora. Here Ave learnt that they had departed 
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some hours prior to our approach, after hfiviiig 
frighteued the Ljood folk there out of their senses. 

The town was saverl from loot or ransoi]i by tljf‘ 
enemy by a curious incident. Tliey htul dettTiihned 
to plunder the town or liave 30 lacs of rupees paid 
to them, as ransom. A debate ensued among them 
as to whether tluiy should ^iccept 25 lacs—the sum 
offered l)y the ]>eoj)le—or 30, the amount they de- 
mand(Ml. The folk could or would only muster 25, 
the enemy had set their hearts upon illO, so they 
conferred, and (piibl»led, and argued until sunset, 
when the so\md of a bugle was reported to the 
counsellors; this put a ])crio<l to their dcliberatioUvS, 
they struck their camp and iled, inlinfs tlic ransom 
ofU'i-cd hy the inhabitants, or the loot they intended 
to apprupiiate in its stead. 

As \v(j niarehe<l into Taul, the NawaV) of Jaora 
A\ as there Av itli an anxious retinue to welcome t;ur 


]in\scnco. He was a line young man in every sense 
of the word, veiy enlightened, and desirous to con¬ 
tinue a friendship with us which had already lasted 
for years. He wa« well known to many of our 
I’orce Wiio had joined in the cliase, tlii' laco, and 
festivities witli him in former times. His liberality 
was as large as his pnrse, and every mile, of his 
tc'ijitory bore evhlenees of tbe wisdom of Ids laile. 
His villages were clean, well-built, and inhybite<l 
by people Avho furthered our progress with a williug, 
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unsparing hand. Tlio difficulties these princes had 
to contend against were exceedingly trying at tliis 
season. The stniggle between affection and duty ; 
the babble of deluded masses of dependants whose 
spirits were swollen and flushed by cunning and 
weaning ])roinises of riches and power ; tliti iin])or- 
tunities of unwise officit^ls, and the dread of ]>eing 
alone and pennyless, if perchance theii* British allies 
should be driven into the seas, wctc incentives 


strong enough to draw thes(' loi*ds of little ])rinei- 
palities from the attr.action of an ap[>arently waning 


star into the fast increasing circle of satellites, then 


moving in errati<; tnrhulenee aimind the blazing 

O ^ 

meteor of rebellion. 


IN or was it to be expected tliat these men couh/ 
know Iiow soon the orb then dazzling the moial 
heavens wonld sink dark and deep below tlic hlood- 
staine<t horizon, and in its awful fall drag the lossia- 
lights in its train down to worse than perdition. 

To liave placed imjjlieit veiiance. njion onr wor<l 
then must have been a liar<l and tiying exercise of 
faith, and, inrleed, all who did *5 rleserve no small 
encomium. If the British nation c<ni accept a (!om- 
pliment, I think the adheremec of these princes in 
such a season, suiTOunded as they were Ijy sedition 
and conspiracy, was one of no mean character. 

Only a few days prior to our entry into Jaoi-a, 
the fever of rebellion had struck the Court of the 
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Nawah, and carried away liis brother and some 
tlionsaiids of armed followers. Hardly, indeed, must 
liis trust in our trutli and poAver have heeii tried; 
it was a liory fuinaee tlirou^li which they iiad to 
walk, and those who lacked faitli were in-eclaimahly 
lost. 

We W(‘re on the move a^ain and fast neariim the 

O O 

(itv of Mundasoore, and on IDth ISovemher v\e 
])it(;hed our camp at Hernia on the hanks of tlie 
Cliumhul. ' We were now only some 20 miles from 
a large force, as s])ies ga\e out, consisting ol'Hekra- 
uies, llohillahs, Villayate.s, and mutinous sepoj’s, 
altogether about o,00(). They ^^'el■e rojioj'ted to 
liave got guns into position, and to be niaking 100 
pounds of gunpowder daily, and best of all that 
they liad determined to give u.s battle u['on the 
o])eu held. How they ha<l come to this determin¬ 
ation 1 cannot say. Another spy also inlbnued us 
that they had given it out in Mundasooi’C tliat they 
Inul defeated us at Dhar, and that they were now 

going to destroy iittcwly the few remaining of the 

♦ 

‘‘ Feringlices” who liad tlu' temerity to follow them 
so far. An<l so 1 presume they paivided and stalked 
about the city and di»l as tlu'y giuierally do until 
they fire ousted ])y an irresistible ])ressurc from 
without. Wheii we arrive<l at the beautiful river 
('humbid, vv'e expected a resistance from the o})])osite 
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bauk.s ; but, no, there was tliis admirable baiTier t(^ 
the progress of a foi-ee h*ft entirely to us, and we 
forthwith cojnmeiiced crossing. 

It was a business of no light nature, hu’ the ])anl\S 
were rugged and almost perpendicular, the river 
very ra[)id and deep, and its bed broken by enor¬ 
mous bouldens of basalt.' The crossing of tlie force, 
aimnuiiition, and baggage occupied us nearly two 
v.diole days. Tlie sappers had to cut a road down 
the T)ank for the artillery and carriage, and again 
up the opposite bank, for the late rains harl (piite 
obliterated any former load. 

I never saw a more animated and beautiful 
piet\ire in my life than when our brigade* crosse<l 
this river. The steep, verdant, shruld*y l)anks 
eovered with oui' varitnl forces, eleph.ants, camels, 
liorscs, and bulhjeks ; the deep llowing <jleai’ liver 
reaching on arid on to the far cast to tlie soft <leop- 
blue tufted liorizon ; the babltle and yelling of men. 
tlie h)wing of the cattle, the giunting screams of 
the camels, ainl the tiiimpeting of the wary heavily- 
laden elephant ; the rattle of our artillery down the 
l>ank, through the liver, and up the opposite side ; 
the s[)lashing and plunging of our cavalry througli 
tlic stream—neighing and eager for the green en- 
camping ground before them; and everybody so 
busy and jovial, streaming up from the deep water 
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to tln'ir respective grounds ; and all this in the face, 
almost, of an enemy, formed a vlviuit rmwar 
to he forgotten ! 


Wii halted a day after having crossed the river, 
and iliiring this day tlie prisoners taken at .Rawul 
AV(‘re tried, sentenced, and executed. 1 rememher 
at this time, so great was tlie indignation felt hy us, 
that tlie fpii'stion often asked was “ why ta.ke any 
prisoners Tlicy should all he slain in the heat of 
the fray, for Englishmen are prone to leniency in 
their eahiier monients, and even a dnun-head court- 
martial is not so awful a tliinir as it sounds. 


To hamper a lorcc with a large body of prisoners 
is doubtless a ti-ouhlesome thing, and perhaj's 
appears foolish, hut we must rememher that flesh 
and blood—even the hardy Anglo-Saxon’s—cannot 
go oil sla^dng from sunrise to sunset. However 
willing the S}»irit may he, jihysical force cannot 
endui’e it. Soldiery tiro in the limb after great 
exertion as well as other good peojile, and thus it 
haj»]»ens after a battle, when the animal sjiirit is 
exhausted hyheafand long-continued excitement, 
that many jirisoners must he made. 

Among the hatch of jirisoners now in camji was 
one who murdered the serjeaiii-major and his family 
at Mahidjiore, and who boasted of it, too ; a hoy of 
about fifteen, who endeavoured to betray Mrs. Tim¬ 
mins, the eommandant s wife; and an armless man,on 
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whose person letters Avere fouiKl. This crij)[)le Iroin 
his mothers womb was their spy—a most uiisus- 
pieioiis elmraeter to look at, of course, but a better 
for a s]>y could not have been found. The eliild 
murderer Av^as told he Avould be shot or hauired, to 
wdiieh ho replied “ i/'cry j^^ood, I doift cai e 1’ and 
was sorry he could n(^t»kill more V’ 

A parade of the troops was ordere<l at a r.>r. 
The })risoners—some 70—were broui*’ht uj), i’aiiL!;ed 
in one lonif line and blindfuldi'd, then advanced 
dragoons upon foot, men of the 8Gth, and tin; raggt'd 
few of the ^Mahidpore (Joiitingimt wlio lAmiained 
staun<!li, to Avithin a couple of yards of them, Tlieir 
sentence and the reasons thereof Avere then rt^ad 
aloud by Captain Cuhiy, brigade-major. Then there 
Avas a Avail and groaning from some, while otliers 
cried out to the last “ deen, deen !” But their <lccii- 
in(j soon ended, as the brigade-major rode past and 
said, ‘‘ lire at the sound of the bugle r 

The bugle sounde.d I and a long rattle of mus¬ 
ketry swept this ileshy Avail of miscreants from 
their earthly existences. In one short moment they 
were no more tlian the clod they fell upon, and were 
coA^ered by ! The [lale moon rose in silent beauty, 
and shone on our Sappers in coldly beams as they 
dug the mighty grave for tlndr gory carcasses. The 
earth soon co\aired them, and our camjj ajipeaicd as 
though no scene of blood had mar'ked it ; in a few 
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inoj'e luAirs tlie bugle and drinri called us away to 
other scenes oF danger and death. 'I’his was a terrible 
(iiisamplc, few soldiers had ever witnessed such a 
scene, still fewer, perhaps, will set', its likt^ again. 

On the morning of the 21st NoveiubtU', we arrived 
at our encamping ground before Mundasoore. Im¬ 
mediately in our front was*bigb rising ground, and 
in front to tlie left oi’ this a little \illa''e and 

O 

gartlens, beyond tins st'veral large topt's, (.'ullivatetl 
ground, and anutluT village snjT(»unded by gardens 
mid (T(‘es ; on oiir right were bills and villages, and 
between tlie.x' and the hill in our frojit was an 
(‘xtensive jdateau eoxerta.l here ami th«. :■<' w itli acres 
of uneiiL grain, and beytuid this tlu* eity of Munda- 
btiortc A rect)unaissanct‘ was made while the camj> 
was bt'ing })itehed, and the men breakfasted. Our 
]»ickets occupitnl atlvaiiced positiojis in our ftmit, 
ami tlic \illageon our hdt. We could sc(‘ the enemy 
mustering in force Itelow the town,and their yellow^ 
and green llags wa\’ing about. 


Affair before Mundasoore. 

TJiero now appeared some cbaiioe of a. little exoite- 
nient and ojien iieldwork, Aliont I J^:^^,/)ust as w'e 
W'ero all enjoying onr broakfa.st, and speculating 
upon the probabilities of an engagement, the bugles 
.sounded ! Breakfast and all the good things Avere 
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soon left to the care of servants, and every innn 
bnckled on his sword aiid pistol, ms the various 
officers were calling out to their men to “fall in — 
fall inr 

The jingling of the dragoons as they galloped })ast 
to the front, the dashing rumble of the artilUuy, the 
clinking of steel as the bright bayonets were ti\i‘d, 
the straggling sowars swiftly tlii'eading tlK'ir waj', 
spear in hand, to the front, and the dashing right 
and left, backwards and forwards, of tlie statf. gave 
an ail* of glancing brilliance most attraetive to 
Avitnoss. Most of our force Averc* the heroes of otlu.'r 
battle-fields, and they emeiged out of the apparent 
confusion of the camp in nn order of battle array as 
pleasing as a picture. 

The enemy had advanced in force upon our left, 
and occupied the village in Avliich we had place<l a 
small picket, Avho retired. Tliey also formed up 
into tAvo considerahle masses ujjon the inaidan, their 
left resting upon Mnmlasoore. The Bengal hattery, 
under Captain Hnngorford, the Bombay battery, 
under Cajitain Woolcomb, were on our right centre, 
and the bulloc^k battery of the Tf. 0. on the left; 
the dragoons to onr extreme right, tlie Ilyderahad 
cavalry to our extreme left; the 8Gth and 2oth 
regiments were in our centre ; the Madras sappers 
and Hyderabad infantry, umler (■apt. Sinclair, Avere 
on the left of the Hyd(‘rabad guns, and opposite to 
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tlic vjliaise occupied by the enemy. The artillery 
worked away in a most animating style tor some 
tlii'eo ((uarters of an hour. Lieut. Strutt’s shooting 
was V(‘ry true. Ail the while this firing was going 
on at tla‘ village, a fine fc'Alow, <lressed in wiiite, 
witli a green flag, coolly walked out from the cover; 
and sauntiTi'd leisurely alnfig the whole line of our 
guns, while round shot a]id shell were whizzing 
about him in awful pi-oxiinity. He oceasiojially 
sto(')ped down, but atteni})tcd to run ; he then 

(juiidly ndi'aci-sl his steps, when a slu>t from Lieut. 
Strutt sL’uck him ju-!t before lie ivgaincd tlje 
village. Such a feat is almost incre-bble. What 
his ul)jeet could have been 1 know not, except that 
it might have been a daring show of bravery to bis 
fellows, dust uoA\\ the enemy in the maidan began 
to \vav<‘r ; the Older was given for the sa})[)ei> and 
Hyderabad infantry to occupy the village, which 
vvas sjieedily done, for as they advanced the enemy 
e\'aeuaL*d it, and fled, d'he cavalry ]»ursued and 
cut u]) a good iiumlxu- of tbeiu ; the main body 
tlum fl(;d into Mnndasoore. l^y 5 o’clock the flcld 
was ours. The. Hyderabad iiifaiitiy occiqiied the 
village in strength after tlie sapjiers had loophuled 
several walls; and the force returned to camp. 

Lieut. -Trendergast, Madras Engineers, muis shot 
through the chest when charging with the cav^alrv. 
This day the enemy were considerably cut up, foi* 
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no prisoners were taken. AVe made a Hank move¬ 
ment on the morrow from our last encamping 
ground, crossed tlie river “ Soor ” or Sonor,” and 
thus got upon the high road to ^'eemueh, ahout a 
couple of miles from Mundasoore. This movement 
was executed in a most masterly maimer. All tlie 
baggage, commissariat,‘^«&:c. passed over in safety, 
and Ave were noAv able to thi'eaten the rebel force 


around Neemueh, or the enemy in Muudasooji', 
fiami an easy pobition of attack, if needed. As we 
ntN'ired the t(»w'n in front, still moving on our left 
flank away from it, the enemy o})cned the upon us 
from a lieaA^y gun, Avithout, however, (hung any 
harm to us. It Avas amusing to see how^ we 
deceived them, as tlmy (u-owuled upon the bastions 
and Avails of the old town to resist our entrance, 


and bad placed guns to command the road to it. 

The reason Avhy aa'c moved past Mundasoore and 
left the enemy in our rear was paramount. All the 
Europeans in Neenuich had sliut thcmsclAa^s uj) in 
the fort, and wei'c fiurround.ed by some ten or 
tAvelv(^ thousand of the enemy. Th(^y laid nobly 
resisted two desperatt; attacks made by the enemy 
upon them, but juoAUsious, and ammunition, and 
strength of Ijody Avore beginning to fail them. 
They had sent word to us that they (;«>uld not hold 
out many days longer; not that their heai-ts failed 
them for a moment, but that the means wherew'ith 
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to oppose sueli an overwhelming force were he- 
corning hourly more and more exluiusted. To 
accom[)lish tlie relief of this brave littJe band was 
f)iir object ; tlie only fear we .entertained was that 
we initrht be too late. 

O 


BATTLK of MuNDASOO^IK, and IvF.LlFF UF 

iS' KKArUC'lI. 

On the morning of the 2.‘b’d ISoveinber we struck 
camp, and oomiiKMiivd our march for Neemuch. 
'Tliere was another small stream to (*ross, and btifore 
all the baggage? ('ouJd get o\’er, tlie en<imy came 
out from Muialasoore to fa,11 upon the rear. The 
(IraLifoons and two guns sorm drove them back. 
We continued our marcli now in comfort. The 
rear guard Avas formed hy a sqiuulron of dragoons, 
under Lieut. Jjeith, and two companies of the 
25th B. N. I., under Licnt. Fenwick. The column 
marched slowly, in order to keep th(‘ baggage close 
and compact on onr left ; oni* right Avas carefully 
Avatched hy our ca\mhy. We liad marched alxmt 
five miles u])on the road Avhon a halt Avas sounded. 
Immediately ahead of the eohmin Avas a hill with a 
little house on the to]) of it. While the halt Avas 
going on doAvn the line, avo, aa’Iio had gained the 
hill, saw something in front of us very like moving 
masses and Hags waving above the high crops of 
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jewaree. They became more and more distinct, 
and presently we could see a large body of horse¬ 
men and two bodies of infantry. It was, indeed, 
the enemy from Neemuch in force I They had 
selected a very strong position upon the road, their 
right resting on the village of Goorariah, their 
centre on a long hill, their left well covered by 
fields of uncut grain, with broken ground, and 
nullahs in their front full of water and mud. 
As soon as it was well made out who our friends 
in front were, the order to send all baggage to the 
rear in left was given. The enemy were not a mile 
from us! It was wonderful to see the hulky 
elephant come trumpeting and trotting to the rear, 
with his driver almost green with fright, and the 
unwitting dhooly-bearers, who had strayed, in defi¬ 
ance of all orders, too far ahead with their sick 
charges, jolting the little life they had in them to 
pieces as they ran back, and perverse ghorawallns 
tumbling with fright as they made their retreat 
into the crowd of baggage, fast collecting in a 
jumbled mass. The artilleryHhen rattled to the 
front like a railway train, with terrific impetuosity, 
the men waving their caps and cheering as they 
flew past to open fire ! 

The 86th marched down, forming into double 
line on the right of the guns ; the 25th coolly fixed 
bayonets, unfurled their standard, and with the 
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Madras sappers, en echeloriy on their left, moved up 
in double line as beautifully as on a parade ground 
to the enemy's centre, from whence their guns now 
opened a sharp and heavy fire ; left of these was 
the Hyderabad infantiy; the Hyderabad Contingent 
battery opened from our left centre, and on either 
flanks were the dragoons ajid irregular cavalry. 

Just as we were all hurrying down towards the 
enemy, I saw a string of nineteen other prisoners 
in charge of a guard of Hyderabad infantry, also 
marching down to the front. As it was evident 
every available man would be required for the 
battle, which had now commenced in earnest, this 
guard was relieved of their present duty by the 
instant despatch of these rebels. 

We pounded away, and the enemy answered us 
with alacrity. As our infantry advanced they 
were met by an advance from the infantry of the 
enemy, and then commenced the rattle and din of 
musketry. They came down from their heights, 
with scores of bannem and flags of all coloui’s flying, 
with considerable sfpirit to wdthin a few yards of 
our infantry. Major Robertson with his regiment 
charged them, and drove them back. Great num¬ 
bers of them got into a deep nullah, and here we 
lost many valuable fellows. Lieut. Martin, of the 
late 3rd Bengal Cavalry, with some score of dra¬ 
goons charged the enemy's guns and cut down the 
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gunners; by some accident or other he was not 
supported, and so had to retire, having received a 
bullet wound in the knee. Tliey were again charged 
and captured. The enemy continued to fight hard 
every inch of the ground, falling back upon the 
Aullage on their right. Those who had not the 
chance of doing so flecj along the Neemuch road, 
and in other directions through fields. The cavalry 
cut up great numbers in these fields. Tlie infantiy 
then moved upon the village, passing over nullahs 
filled with the enemy, and in these nullahs we lost 
a good many men. Numbers had taken to the 
trees, and hidden themselves in stacks of grjiss, and 
as our men passed them they fired upon them, and 
were then slain in retuni. Those in the trees 
dropped down like birds, and those who would not 
come out of the hay-stacks were burnt to death in 
them ! One fellow actually remained in a stack of 
firrass until his head wa*? on fire, and then rushed 
out, the very picture of a hell-fire demon, yelling 
and mad I The enemy now opened a very sharp 
fire of musketry from this 'soilage. One fellow, 
more daring than the rest, or infuriated by liquor, 
rushed out of the village towards our infantry, fired 
his matchlock, then threw it away, and Cfime 
running and capering down the hill, brandishing 
Ills sword a thousand ways, aUd jumping round and 
round like a maniac, untouched, though scores of 
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bullets were fired at him ; he even passed through 
the skirmishers of the 25th, and continued his 
antics, but a private with fixed bayonet advanced 
from the line to the front and awaited his approach, 
and, when within reach, struck him to the earth. 
To say that he did not seek this death would be 
absurd ; he might have avoided it as others did, 
but he chose to run his race in his own particular 
way. He might have been insane—perhaps he was.. 

Another fellow essayed to follow his example, but 
when he saw his friend fall he thought better of it, 
and turned tail like a shot. We had now surrounded 
the village with infantry, cavalry, and our artillery, 
but the enemy kept up such a constant heavy fire 
that we could only advance to witliin a few yards 
of it. To have wasted more life in a forcible 
expulsion by our infantry w'ould have been absurd, 
as the after events proved. It was, therefore, sur¬ 
rounded, and our iiifixiitry was drawn off for the 
night. About mid-day, when the battle was raging 
hot in our front, the rear-guard was attacked by 
a strong body from fJtie city of Mundiisoore. They 
were fiercely engaged by the dragoons, while the 
guns threw into their niidvst shell and shot. The 
24-pound howitzer was served with great precision 
by a havildar of the Madras sappers, and soon 
discomfited them. In the charge of the dragoons, 
in this sharp encounter, Lieut. Redmayn was shot. 

I 
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The enemy had gained a piece of ground in their 
retreat broken by deep pits, like rifle-pits, over 
which cavalry could make no way with certainty. 
Lieut. Redmayn's horse had carried him too far 
ahead of his men, so not only was he shot by the 
enemy, but robbed, and literally hacked to pieces. 
When his body was brought in, no feature could be 
distinguished. His horse, sword, pistol, and watch 
had been looted by these quick-fingered butchers, 
ere the dnigoons could regain the body, and then, 
oh ! what a mangled corpse I Wild beasts could 
scarcely have done more. No wonder we spared 
them not after such instances of tiger-like conduct. 
They are not content with the death of their enemy, 
but in all cases they hack them to pieces after death, 
and often decapitate them, and desecrate their 
narrow graves ! But then, this is no new feature 
of Hindu manners and customs ; from time imme¬ 
morial their warfare has been stamped by the vilest 
exceases. 

Night drew on apace, and the enemy in the 
village continued to show tlffeir determination not 
to succumb, although, by this time, it was one huge 
blazing fire all around them ; death staring them in 
the face on every side. Our camp was pitched; 
the killed and wounded- on our side was great; we 
had upwards of sixty officers and men killed and 
hora-de-combat by this action. It was a wearying 
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(lay for most of us, and our beds were sought with 
not small anticipation of enjoying a well-earned 
repose. We were, however, doomed to be disap¬ 
pointed, for about midnight the alarm sounded, and 
the whole force was under arms again, weary, 
shivering, and wondering what was afoot. We 
were agreeably surprised tc^ find that the alarm was 
caused only by our pickets firing upon the enemy 
endeavouring to escape fi*om the village, so we 
turned in again, not a little rejoiced to think that 
we might yet comfort ourselves in the warm arms 
of Morpheus. 

Aboxit 10 A.M. the next morning, the 18-pounders 
and 21-pound howitzer were brought up to within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the village, to 
destroy by shell and shot all who doggedly remained 
and continued to fire upon us. We shelled and 
tumbled the place into atoms about their heads ; 
all that could burn had been consumed ; the place 
was a mere burnt shell, yet they held out like fiends 
to the last. About mid-day some two hundred and 
twenty came out a(fcd surrendered, and at 4 P.M. 
the 8Cth regiment, the 25th Bombay N. I., and 
^ladras sappers stormed the place, and thus ended 
the four days’ fighting. The KohiUahs fought to 
the last. There was a good deal of slaying in the 
houses, and great difficulty experienced by our men 
in getting about the place, for there was no street 
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in it, aThd the houses led from each other into little 
yards omd gullies like a rahhit-tvarren. A stronger 
place could not well be imagined. 

It grew dark and we retired again to our camp 
for the night. We had not been in bed more than 
three hours when the alarm again sounded and the 
whole force turned out,.by-and-bye to retire again 
as before. This turn out was not without its good 
effects, as we learnt on the morrow when we 
marched back upon Mundasoore, for the five or six 
hundred rebels then in this city believed we were 
bent upon entrapping them, and consequently 
absconded without waiting for furtlier proofs of our 
intentions! 

The Field afier the Battle. 

A battle-field immediately after an action is no 
very inviting scene. More than one sense is 
sickened by the objects around ; the air is tainted, 
and death stares you in the face in most hideous 
forms ; swollen and bloated carcasses covered with 
vultures or being tom to pieces by the pariah dogs ; 
corpses lying drawn up in a heap burnt to a cinder; 
some without a vestige of clothing, others lying 
peacefully as they fell; the village was almost too 
foul to pass through, almost every house had its 
inmates of dead in some gliastly form or other— 
what the sword had commenced fire had ended. 
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Death and black ruin lay everywhere together. 
Spite all this, one ^Id woman, who seemed nearly 
eiglity years of age, had remained there a witness of 
the fearful consummation. Perhaps she was too 
feeble to fly, or held the little life then flowing in 
her veins as too worthless to prolong. She appeared 
starving as she sat on a slfone feebly sighing and 
drinking water from a little eaiihen vessel There 
was no one to comfort her, and the soldiery passed 
lier by as they would a dog ! 

Down a well not far from the village we found 
a man hiding in a recess of the earth. How long 
he had been there no one knew, but he W'as too 
feeble to ascend by a rope which was thrown 
down to him. However, we helped him up, and 
when he gained the top he was too weak to stand. 
Some brandy-and-water and native bread was 
offered to him by Major Boileau, but this he refused 
as he might have done poison, although he appeared 
dying from starvation! another w^as discovered in 
a tree, where he must have been for three days. 
He refused at first T:o come down, a musket was 
pointed at him which had * the desired effect; down 
he came, matchlock, tulwar, and powdor-hom, too. 
In his belt we found eighty-eight rupees. This the 
men divided, and the bird was made a prisoner and 
sent into camp. In one of the fields an old woman 
was found with her right leg shattered by a shell; 
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in another a little girlj of about nine, with her left 
leg shattered! She had come with her father, who 
had been a sowar of the Nawab of Ja6ra. All over 
the maidan were scattered English books, papers, 
envelopes, ladies' silk-dresses covered with blood, 
bonnets, parasols, elegant drawing-room chairs, and 
other things the rebels hvid plundered from Neemuch 
and other stations. The village still smouldered; 
the high crops were all beaten down ; the earth 
torn up ; nullalis filled with broken furniture, dead 
cattle and men ; black heaps of ashes lay here and 
there, with chan'ed corpses in their centres ; the air 
was laden with sickening gases, in which vultures, 
kites, and crows circled and screamed, and circled 
over the horrid carcasses below; wi’etched camp- 
followers were prowling among the corpses and 
ruins—women, laughing and trampling through tlie 
broken com,—men, turning about mangled bodies, 
diving into wells and tanks, climbing trees, and 
breaking down grain stacks—all searching foi* 
plunder like cowardly assassins, and revelling in 
the horrors of death like fiends ! 

Thus it fell out that Neemuch was relieved, and 
the rebel force which had fallen upon Mundasoore 
was dispersed and destroyed. Either their Munda¬ 
soore friends had wofully deceived them, or they 
had miserably miscalculated \ipon British prowess. 
The one thing is quite evident, they would never 
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have left Neemuch to have coped with us iu the 
field had they known of our movement the day 
before. Had we been a day later they would have 
united their forces in, Mundasoore and necessarily 
have given us fourfold trouble. The result would, 
doubtless, have been the same, though considerably 
pi-otracted by the cover a^^d resources a fine large 
city would have given to them. ’ As it was, we 
found no little difficulty in ousting them out of the 
village of Goorariah. What would it have been 
had they occupied the fort and extensive city of 
Mundasoore? They would probably have served 
us the same trick they did at Dhai*, and have made 
for that fort again or Indore^ while we should have 
had a work of no slight magnitude to have watched 
their movements and reduced the city and fort. 
The results testily fully to the importance of these 
battles, as will be seen hereafter. 

I cannot pass away from the late scenes of excite¬ 
ment and death without paying a tribute to the 
exalted tone of the sepoys of the 25th regiment, 
and this becomes more prominent, considering the 
troublous times in which we w^ere playing the 
grand game of hold-fast against such hordes of 
enemies. During the heat of the battle of the 23rd 
the sepoys of the 25th regiment suffered consider¬ 
ably; they came into the field hospital suffering 
from every description of wounds—arms and legs 
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shattered by round shot, limbs and body perforated 
by musket-bullets and flesh wounds of no slight 
nature. To see these men as they sat or lay down 
in the burning sun endming all the excruciating 
agonies their wounds had caused them, while the 
surgeons were busy with others who had preceded 
them, was truly noble.. The general observation 
made by them was “ Ah ! well, never mind, we have 
eaten the Sircar s salt for many years ; this has 
been good work, and the Sircar will be good and 
take care of us, or our families if we die/^ One 
poor fellow, whose blood was welling away profusely 
from a wound near the shoulder-joint, was offered 
a little brandy-and-water as a stimulant, when lie 
nobly said “ Give it to my brother first,'" who sat 
next to him groaning in agony; he then drank and 
said he '' did not mind his wound, for he knew 
Government would not forget him!” Not a man 
refused to take what was ofiered to him as drink— 
even then, all-shunned wine was willingly accepted 
by them ; and when an amputation was performed, 
they bore it with heroic fortitude, for although 
chloroform was not’ administered, scarcely a groan 
escaped while the dreadful knife was severing the 
member from its body. In action they were cool, 
gallant, and intrepid; under the painful ordeal of 
the surgical operation they displayed patience, 
cheerfulness, and fortitude. 
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As we marched back to pitch our camp under tlie 
walls of Mundasoore we were met by scores of the 
inhabitants tomtoriiing and salaSming. Some were 
crying out that they had been awfully looted by the 
rebels—pai^ticularly the sowoars—which I believe 
to bo a lie ; others bowing and cringing in all the 
dirty obsequiousness of a native who knows that 
the weaker has “ gone to the walland then there 
were children skii)ping and trotting along as naked 
as they were born, evidently enjoying the arrival 'of 
oui- host as they would have done any other army; 
and women, old and young, sauntering in groups, 
and tattered beggars, lame and blind, with their 
empty polished shells before them, and dogs looking 
heavenward and howling out our advent as we 
swept along, an august, conquering cavalcade ! 

After having pitched our camp several of us 
strolled into the town and up to the fort. The 
bazaar was open in the main street leading towards 
the fort, and a fine one it was. The houses were 
rather imposing, compared with those of other 
native towns, and all of them appeared occupied. 
The towns-people were evidently mortally afraid 
of our presence, for they flitted about from house 
to house like shadows, closing their doors behind 
them with a slam as we passed along. The fort, 
which once ranked as a first-class one, was fast 
tumbling to decay. It was occupied by a few of 
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Scindiah's sowars, who lolled about apathetically, 
watching our movements like cats. There were a 
few play-things in the shape of ordnance loaded to 
their muzzles with mdely hammered grape-shot, 
a few broken gun-cairiages, some of which had 
recently been repaired by the enemy, and a hun¬ 
dred worthless pieces oftiebel camp lumber lying in 
different directions. 

I asked one of these fine gentlemen how it was 
thlat they had allowed the enemy to enter their 
master s fort, when he replied in a tone and accent 
that might have come from the lips of a London 
fop, You see, when a large army comes to a place 
like this, and there are but few of us inside, we 
must doubtless run away —busSj enough! 

I did, indeed, tliink such an explanation from the 
bloated, emasculated fop, enough ! These are the 
specimens of officers Scindiah tlien rejoiced in—no 
wonder they played their own lord and master false 
in the hereafter. The sun shines—it is buss; 
storm comes and drives them about like the seared 
leaves of the forest, and it is duss still; they gorge 
and sleep upon the very mine that is to explode 
and blow them to atoms, and that, too, is buss. 
Stolid indifference to anything in this world, save 
their own extensible paunches and purses, forms 
the main trait of their characters, and when tliey 
have filled them, they complacently stroke theii* 
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moustaches and sigh out huss, as they take their 
pipes, indifferent of time, the world, or eternity! 
The crack of doom might sound, and I verily 
believe they would call for their pities, and console 
themselves with hu8s! 

Having satisfied ourselves of the feasibility of 
breacliing this said fort—sirpposing it had required 
that terrific way of announcing our wish to come 
in—we strolled back again, taking another street 
for inspection. We made many inquiries of the in¬ 
habitants as to whether any of the enemy remained 
concealed in the town. At first they feared to 
confide in us, although they had salailmed and 
welcomed our arrival the hour previous. By-and- 
bye, however, one came forward and volunteered 
to show us several large houses in which the rebels 
had concealed themselves. While pointing out 
these dens the fellow trembled, and paled like 
ashes. We made up to one, burst open the doors, 
and there we found them engaged in the prepara¬ 
tion of a meal. In this house there were seven 
men, two or three women, and their children. 
Tattoos and oxen stood in the yard. In the house 
we found the caps, boots, bayonets, and belts of the 
Mahidpore mutineers, tulwars, spears, matchlocks, 
and ammunition. Among other things was the 
beautiful sword of the late Capt. Tucker of Nee- 
much, who had fallen in one ofithe encounters with 
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the enemy out&ide the fort, and whose grave they 
had opened, severed the head from the body, and 
cam'ied it away upon a pole and exposed it outside 
this city gate for several days ! They all pleaded 
not guilty, of course, although these evidences were 
before their eyes. One fellow was dressed up as 
a wild, savage-looking fakeer, and swore he was 
only a poor mendicant; this, however, was speedily 
disproved by a Madras sapper, who pulled off the 
matted-hair wig of the fakeer, and there and then 
displayed the close-cut crop of the sepoy: they 
were all made prisoners. In another house pointed 
out, a hurra sahib was said to have closeted him¬ 
self. We had great difficulty in forcing an entrance 
through the door, which he had barricaded within 
with a ladder resting against the opposite wall. 
At last we rushed in and there were three tattoos, 
saddled and ready for a trot, and a couple of spears, 
but no hurra sahib. In the three rooms there was 
a large quantity of European loot, Commissioner s 
papers, and wax seals, looking-glasses, and the 
KoiAn ; two large camel-trunks padlocked—full of 
European rubbish ; but the man was gone although 
all had been fastened from within and escape seemed 
impossible. There was an upstair room also, shut 
up, this we examined, and were just leaving it 
when a cot in a comer was seen to move. “ Here 
he is! was the exclamation, and sure enougli 
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there was the great rebel Mikrani in his hiding- 
place. The hurra haramzdda, as the towns-folk 
called him, was caught; and now, they seemed more 
inclined to point out others. 

In another pai*t of the town a dragoon was 
strolling in undress, when a great fellow rushed 
out of a house with a teij*ific looking knife and 
commenced an attack upon him ! The dragoon sus¬ 
tained some severe cuts, for he had no arms, but 
got the fellow down, wrested his knife from him, 
and slew him. This villain was the kotwal of the 
enemy, and a good riddance. Others were found 
with recently blood-stained garments upon them 
and wounded, and almost every hour of the day 
prisoners were being brought into camp from the 
neighbouring villages. One fellow—a Rohillah— 
was asked who he was and where he came from ? 
He refused to tell his name, and said in a scornful 
voice, “ He had no country, knew no time, no 
master,—the world was his home ! ” 

We had now upwards of two hundred prisoners, 
and the drum-head Ofiurt was sitting all day. 

Prisoners were brought in also from the villages 
^uith their noses cut off —thus the strong Hindus do 
by their weak and fugitive brothers. Had we been 
worsted they would have done the same by us ; this 
is their way of showing allegiance to the conquering 
power ! 

A rebel jenqadar—Cassim Khan—was hiding in 
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a village some miles off. A body of Hyderabad 
irregular cavalry under Lieut. Johnston went out 
to bring him in, dead or alive. He was caught, and 
while they were preparing the rope to bind him, he 
slipped under a horse’s belly and was off. He was 
pursued and killed, and his head brought into camp. 
This head and that of tjie kotwal were then hoisted 
upon poles in front of the city gate, and the people 
beat them with their shoes—the cringing hypo¬ 
crites ! They had done the same to the head of 
Capt. Tucker, who had been slain by the rebels at 
Neemuch a short time before. 

On the 30th of November a general parade of 
troops was ordered for the evening. The troops 
assembled and formed three sides of a square, three 
guns occupying the fourth. . By-and-bye twenty- 
six prisoners were brought up, three of whom were 
the subadar major, the subadar, and jemadar of 
the Mahidj)Ore artillery; these throe were tied to 
the guns and blown into atoms. Tlie twenty and 
three others were then blindfolded and shot by 
musketry ! So ended the livess of these murderers. 
The head of Capt. Tucker was discovered buried in 
a basket beneath a grove of trees near our camp. 
It was sent back to Neemuch, to be again inteired 
with the mangled trunk the rebels had left 
there. 

Several of the officers from Neemuch came into 
our camp and told us how desperate an attack the 
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force we had defeated had made upon the fort 
there on the night of the 21st. They had con- 
sti ucted a liuge kind of covered ladder upon wheels, 
which they rolled along under its shelter close to 
the walls, but they were met by such a murderous 
fire that they retired, after three attempts at esca¬ 
lade, v/ith bowlings and wt^lings. On the morrow 
they were gone, and in due season received from 
our liands the chastisement I have detailed. 

A considerable breach was effected in one of the 
walls of the fort of Mundasoore by the Madras 
sappers, so as to render the place untenable by 
a foe, should another spring up in this part of the 
world. Capt. Keatinge was installed, pro tempore^ 
in the political charge of this city, and the force 
prepared to march back upon Indore vid Mahidpore. 
Major Orr was to remain behind with his force 
of Hyderabad troops. 

It can scarcely be doubted that the whole country 
Avould have been against us to a man had we not 
have achieved these victories over the rebel forces. 
The aspect of events had materially changed, and 
they now bowed down to us in abject lowlinesKS and 
disgusting servility. One could scarcely look upon 
these i)eople in any other light than as cowed 
traitors, liars, and knaves. Mundasoore is a com¬ 
plete sink of vice, a modern Sodom under our own 
eyes, in which the face of every European is hated. 
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To sympathize with such a debased race is impossible; 
fire and brimstone alone would purge them of their 
iniquity. They hate our justice, they despise our 
clemency, they only pray for our annihilation ; they 
will greedily snatch at our pecuniary alms, but fly, 
though starving, from our bread, as though we were 
lepers and polluters ot such superior souls ; they 
will bow down to the dust and kiss our feet, and 
turn away cursing and invoking a liundred plagues 
upon our heads ; they are unscrupulous liars, cuii- 
ning as serpents, and as untrustworthy as the blood- 
loving tiger! 

At length, having struck a quietening blow at the 
rebellion in Malwa, we turned our faces towards 
Indore, passing through Seeta-Mhow, the river 
Seepra, Mahidpore, Oojein, and other places lately 
looted by the rebels, in our route. 

Mahidpore, once so beautiful a cantonment, pre¬ 
sented the general melancholy features of rebellion 
and destraction. Every house was burnt down, and 
among their ruins were the shattered remains of 
carriages, palkies, chairs, boxes^'and other furniture. 
Empty ammunition boxes lay here and there about 
the place, and beneath a fine grove of trees were 
several large guns spiked by the officers on the day 
of the mutiny; beneath these trees, too, were about 
thiity fresh-dug graves ; here the enemy had 

f 

buried their dead. In a nullah, on one side of the 
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parade ground, were sevei’al human skulls, most of 
them bore marks of sabre cuts. On the bank of the 
river was another gun, its carriage and limber de¬ 
stroyed. Separated from the cantonment by a 
small stream, a tributary of the SeeprfC is the town 
of Mahidpore, a dirty, deserted, ill-built place. On 
the arrival of our force the inhabitants continued 
to desert the town in great liumbers, and there was 
some little difficulty in obtaining supplies for our 
troops. 

The house lately occupied by the commandant, 
Major Timmins, had been a very beautiful place. 
He had expended considerable sums of money upon 
it, and beautified the grounds around it in a inost 
superior 7tome-like style. He had stabling extensive 
enough for twenty horses, and every other arrange¬ 
ment equally good. Beyond his lovely garden was a 
paddock, surrounded on three sides by a fine-grown, 
well-trimmed hedge, fir and cypress trees, and 
separated from the garden by white posts and 
chains, and a wicket gate. Exquisite taste was 
displayed everywhere around the heap of ruins 
where his house once stood. 

The hospital, the best built I have seen in India, 
was not much damaged. Its windows and doors 
were torn down, and the contents of the surgery 
broken and scattered wantonly about. Every other 
bungalow was a ruin. 

E 
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The lines were untouched, and certainly they 
presented the prettiest, cleanest, best appearance I 
have ever seen. Each street was paved, and on 
each side was a gutter and well-grown trees. Be¬ 
fore each house was a little plot of land full of 
flowers, vegetables, and shrubs, then a wicket gate 
opening into the street. The houses Avcre all tiled 
and in good repair. Altogotlier it looked the very 
pink of cleanliness and the model of a first-rate 
cautomnent. On the morning of the dreadful out¬ 
break of the Contingent, there was little hope of life 
save in flight. Capt. Mills was slain, Dr. Carey 
wounded, and butchered as he was being carried 
*away on a cot; the Seijeant-Major and family were 
slain, and the Major with a few faithful sowars 
escaped by flight. Lieutenant Dysart, of the late 
Bengal 23rd, which mutinied in Mhow, was acting 
Adjutant, and a second time escaped death with the 
faithful remnant of the Contingent. Mis. Timmins 
escaped, and was concealed by her dursi. She was 
afterwards rescued by Majoi Orr. 

The evening before our dep^ ture from Maliiclpore 
two men were hanged upon trees above the new- 
made graves of their brethren. Thus we left behind 
us in every place of mutiny a wholesome reminder 
to those who had panted for our blood and danced 
at our travail. 

We marched through the.town of Oojein, a very 
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extensive famous old place, very filthy, and crowded 
with inhabitants. Some time after we had en¬ 
camped, a salute of seventeen guns was fired from 
the tumble-down fort in honour of our arrival. 
A few more prisoners were brought into camp here. 

This extensive town is walled in all round, and a 
little distance from this wall is a fine palatial house 
surrounded by gardens and timber-trees belonging* 
to the Biza-Baiee. 

After a day’s halt we resumed our march and 
again crossed the Seepra. The noble bridge span¬ 
ning it ha<l been destroyed by the late rains, so that 
the troops had to cross ON^er the river below it, at the 
old ford, and we encamped for the night only a few 
miles from the city of Indore, with a high belt 
of hills between us and that city. At an early hour 
on the morning of 15tli December we struck camp 
and marched upon Indore, fully prepared for an 
encounter with the Maharajah’s troops if they 
attempted any resistance to our entry into that city. 
It was necessary that the troops of Holkar should 
be disarmed, this he promised to effect if he could 
prior to our entrance. In case they resisted his 
behest we ^should encounter them, otherwise we 
■were to march into the grounds of the residency. 
He could not disarm them until they saw our 
advance guard, then they tardily succumbed, and 
we inarched through the suburbs and into the 

K 2 
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grounds of the resident, where we pitched our camp, 
heartily rejoiced in the prospect of a rest, and rather 
disappointed in not having had the opportunity of 
meetly revenging the deeds of infamy done by the 
Indore troops a few months ago. 

Not a little amazement and chagrin were dis¬ 
played by these said troopers and the disaffected of 
the people at our undreamed-of advent. 

Little did they imagine, when they beheld the 
blood of the victims and the flight of all who could 
escape, and the flames ascending from the bunga¬ 
lows, the church, and the residency a few months 
before, that the British would be back in such force 
so soon. 

The hour of retribution had at length arrived, 
and it was now our time to astonish and awe them 
beneath the very walls of their ruler's palace. Our 
force was numerically veiy small, but the campaign 
we had just concluded and the good tidings from 
the far distant north made us equal to anything. 

They all thought the Feringhees were no more 
when they butchered the powerless few about them. 
Even Holkar himself is reported to have consulted 
the court astrologer as to the part he was to play in 
the grand tragedy. But this wiseacre had enough 
good sense in him to say that “though every 
European save one were slain, that one would 
remain to fight and reconquer.” Few could have 
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given a better estimate of the British character, for 
it is true to the letter. 

Our onward determination astonishes and pa¬ 
ralyses the native. He always calculates upon 
running away, such a thought never enters our 
brains. One day we are quiet in camp ruminating 
over the next upshot, another day we are fighting 
and blowing away from guns, and hanging, and 
imprisoning, as though the world’s weal depended 
upon individual exertion; and this has been the 
character of all our late successes against the rebel 
armies. 

The ruin here, as far as European dwellings were 
concerned, was complete. The residency was a 
chaos of disorder, its walls stood, for they were too 
well built to fall, but the doors, windows, and all 
the furniture had gone to ruin. Huge sooty copper 
pots lying upon drawing-room sofas, broken chairs 
and picture fi*ames, smashed palkies and chan¬ 
deliers, bedsteads, umbrellas, bonnets, yards of tat¬ 
tered silk, old shoes, prayer-books, Bibles, and 
newspapers, all lay together in pitiable confusion. 
And this was the state of the goodly house the 
resident of Central India had left behind him a few 
weeks before, and these were the remains of the 
property rescued by Holkar from the hands of the 
rebels ! What a welcome home ! 

A short distance from the residency is the church. 
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a pretty little village-liko sanctuary; this the rebels 
had gutted and defiled. Hospital, and other build¬ 
ings of a less substantial kind were complete wrecks, 
nothing remained but blackened tumble-down walls. 
And this was the state of the Indore cantonment; 
the populous city on one side, the de ^p blue jungle- 
clad hills on the other, and naked desolation in the 
centre I 

Our camp was pitched in the front of the resi¬ 
dency. 

About mid-day an invitation came from the 
Maharajah's court to all officers of the force to 
attend an open dur})ar at 5 o'clock, p.m. 

By half-past four we formed a large and brilliant 
cavalcade, and rode to the palace of Holkar, some 
two miles off, anticipating a grand affair. We were 
all well armed, and preceded and followed by dra¬ 
goons and irregular cavalry. For the first five 
hundred yards it was all very agreeable and pleas¬ 
ing, but we had not yet got into the enjoyable part 
of our ride to royalty. By-and-bye the earth 
answered to our tramp in clouds ascending, and 
every man’s beard and moustache looked as though 
he had dipt his head into a flour sack, every blue 
coat was white, every red one gi’ey or rusty, our 
unmentionables looked like the order of things per¬ 
taining to stonemasons ; choking was no word for 
the pneumatic occlusion. In this pickle or powder 
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we arrived at the palace gate of H. H. Maliarfijah 
Holkar about 5 P.M., and what a great, dark, frown¬ 
ing, stone gateway it is ! In a square before tliis 
Holkar's sowars and infantry wore drawn up, 
behind these were some thousands of the city folk 
looking on. The instant we turned into the square 
something began to blow, groan, and squeid an 
attempt at “ God save the \jueon."' It is wdl for 
Her Majesty that she docs not licar how all bands 
Save her,’' or I fear she would be inclined to 
change the air : however, the motive wavS laudable ; 
they wislied to do us an lionoiir, but I suppose 
Or[)lieus either would not or could not soar in Attic 
strains that evening, probably dust was in his 
throat too. 1 imagine a Mendelssohn w’ould not 
elicit mucli out of key-bugle and a tom-tom, and 
these were the instruments upon "SYbich they essayed 
to lionour our arrival at the palace. 

We passed beneath the beautiful stately portal 
into tlie palace yard. Here again were troops, and 
two huge elephants, drawn up to look at us. 

Above, below, and around, in scores of windows 

<• 

and balconies, were the grinning mouths and 
glistening eyes of the gaudy-dressed heads of hun¬ 
dreds of Holkar’s palatial hangers-on. It was 
motley. Here we dismounted, then ascended a few 
steps, and strode through an aisle of Mahrattahs 
beneath a beautifully carved balcony. We then 
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ascended a dark, wide staircase; at the top were 
other big-wigs, with naked legs, mumbling betel- 
nut and swelling about like divinities. We then 
passed through an upper open court, through a 
door, along a carpeted passage, and came to a 
stand. We were now entering the room in which 
sat H. H. the Maharajah. Long before we could 
get in we heard voices strike up the babel strains of 
nautch songs—the wondrous fiddle was very potent. 
We went in and seated ourselves, as best we could, 
upon tiny pillows on the floor; each pillow was 
just large enough for the knees—no more ; this was 
very objectionable, but we sat down. At the top 
of the room, some 20 feet long by 12 wide, sat 
Holkar, cross-legged upon sundry large pillows, and 
leaning back upon others as though he had just 
swooned. Behind him was a crowd of tinselled 
Asiatics, on his left a man in green and gold, on his 
right Col. Durand, the Political Agent, and before 
him an attendant with a huge flaccid fan wafting 
about the close mephitic air. By-and-bye it became 
warm, and sundiy other fani\Brs posted themselves 
about the room and did likewise. The ventilation 
was Asiatic ! 

At the other end of the room stood his seraphic 
quire—a great, obese woman, covered with jewels 
and bursting herself in pautch soprano, was the 
middle cherub, on either hand two lesser beings 
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vieing with the plethoric centre; behind these 
goddesses were three men blowing and grinding 
away at something made of wood and string. Of 
course tliis concert was very edifying and charming, 
and it went on without cessation the whole time. 

In the process of time a large dish covered with 
sweetmeats came round. A handful upon a green 
leaf was given to each and all of-us, but, oh ! what 
should have been raisins was betel-nut —wliat 
sugar-plums, cardamoms—what currants, cloves I 
Here was a complimejit I Tlien came bowls of 
silver. Now the treat is coming—puncli or cool 
nectar, of course! It came round, but instead of 
sparkling nectar, we got an eye-full of rose-water 
from a silver squib ! This was overpowering. To 
squib water into the eyes and over the red coats of 
British officers could scarcely be endured. What 
duels have been fought for less ! but there we sat 
like patriotic martyrs. The next thing to be ex¬ 
pected might be a scimitar, sharp as lightning, to 
cut one’s head off, and a silver salver to bear it 
away, but this timejihere came a wreath of flowers, 
of Asiatic odour, and then another big-wig came 
round and took up yoiu* hand most confidingly. 
I thought he was a seer—a Joe Anderson—but, no ! 
I was deceived again, for he quietly rubbed his 
greasy, slimy fingei-s along my palm, and, like a 
musk rat, left a piquant odour behind him; this 
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was terrible. All this time it was getting closer 
and darker, and the discord swelled unintermittingly 
in prolonged, cracked ha ! ha ! ha's / and quavers 
that would have sent Handel to the seventli inferno. 
Behind us were three window.s, and through those 
trembled the spasmodic music of a brazen band 
from below. This was very grand—it came from 
H. H. the Maharajah^s band ! Six red-coated men 
stood round a square table, bending their necks and 
wagging their heads over some paper tlioy pre¬ 
tended was music. They played a sort of jpo.s^-horn 
gallop-march-polka, for nobody could make out 
what it was. What with music below, music al)Ovc, 
a fiendish atmosphere, blinded eyes, and throats full 
of dust, it was a very difficult thing to feel enter¬ 
tained. 

It was getting very dark. Suddenly a man 
marched up to the warblers and seemed to ad¬ 
minister cou 2 >(lc-houche, for they instantly put up 
their pipes. Simultaneously with this musical stop 
Holkar rose up, and holding Colonel Durand by the 
little finger led him out of the room like a babe 
with tata and bye, bye! Then he took the hand 
of the brigadier and nearly shook it off; he seemed 
pained, and perhaps this was a sneaking way of 
punishing him for his bravery and gallantry. 
Holkar said he was very glad to see him and his 
victorious army.” He then called Capt. S. Orr 
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back and shook him very warmly by the hand. 
Then we went out, ran down stairs, rushed to our 
horses, and back for another dose of dust. Then 
commenced such a tom-toming, striking of gongs, 
firing of guns, blowing of asthmatic bassoons, hoot¬ 
ing and shouting, plunging and kicking of our 
frightened horses as one seldom sees or hears in this 
world. The horses evidentfy considered this Ixdia- 
viour highly improper, as they did all they could to 
kill Holkar’s people for it. By-and-bye we were 
in something woi’se than any London fog, but it 
must be endured, and so we rode on into camp 
choked, sinothere<l, and dying fur beer. How cool, 
and sweet the camp was ! who would live in a 
palace ? 

Thus ended the Malwa campaign ! Col. Dnrand 
left us that night; on the morrow Sir H. Rose, 
K.C.B., and Sir R. Hamilton, arrived in Indore, 

'T 

and the force then assumed the name of the Central 
India Field-Force. 

In our march through Malwa we lunl ample 
opportunity of ohseiving the peculiarities of tlie 
country we piissed ovej*, the villages, towns, and 
people. As our campaign in this part lasted from 
about the middle of October to the end of December, 
we probably had an opportunity of seeing the 
country in its most attractive and cheerful dress; 
certainly the season was the one most suited to 
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Europeans either for fighting or sight-seeing. The 
sun was never too hot in mid-day, the mornings 
and evenings were pleasant to a degi’ee ; indeed, 
towards the middle of December the temperature 
of the air was so reduced in the early moiming as to 
oblige most of our troops to wear top-coats on the 
march. Such an atmosphere was particularly in- 
vigorating. As there had been abundance of rain 
prior to our leaving Mhow, the rivers, and tanks, 
and wells afibrded us more than enough water for 
our use, and of the best kind. This is always a 
source of comfort to a camp, while well-filled tanks, 
clear flowing rivers and wells—ever the scenes of 
busy life—add a never-failing charm to the land¬ 
scape. Malwa is a particularly picturesque country 
—one is never tired by the almost eternal level so 
striking in other parts. There are rivers, broad, 
deep, winding, and rapid ; hills clothed with jungle 
and timber trees; miles of undulating grass land, 
and extensive plateaus of rich alluvial soil ; in 
which are cultivated the sugar-cane, various cereals, 
every kind of esculent vegetate to be desired, and 
the opium poppy. 

The grass-land, extending for miles in various 
parts, unbounded by any visible mark, save the 
distant hills, and studded here and there with stately 
forest trees that vie with the oaks of England in 
size and beauty, and clothed ^with grass from four 
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to five feet liigli, in which antelope and deer roam in 
herds, gives one an idea rather of a princely, well- 
kept forest-land than of a country neglected and wild. 
The cultivated fields are very extensive, and their 
produce rich and abundant. - The most important 
plant cultivated in Malwa is the Papaver sora- 
niferum—the opium poppy,—from the mono¬ 
poly of which Government obtains a considerable 
revenue. 

Tlie culture of this plant is a laborious work—grea't 
care, constant weeding, and irrigation are needed. 
Around most of the villages are opium fields. Manure 
is stored for the soil and ploughed in. The whole 
field, however extensive, is divided into numberless 
little compartments by elevated ridges of earth, and 
into each of these compartments water is run night 
and morning from an adjacent well, drawn up by 
bullocks in a leather bucket. As soon as the bucket 
arrives at the top it is tilted over and the water falls 
into a small cistern, from whence it runs for the 
purpose of irrigation through divers channels into 
the opium fields. ^ tedious and long lousi¬ 

ness, but since the ryot finds it profitable to ])ro- 
duce a certain quantity of opium yearly for sale to 
the opium agents of Government, it must be done, 
for without copious irrigation the poppy dies. 

The cultivation of the poppy gives employment 
to many of the villagers, and at the cutting season 
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there is a good deal of life and excitement in these 
gardens of poison. After the opium has been 
extracted from the poppy it is amazing to see with 
what care it is packed up, bhmketed, and trans¬ 
ported to Bombay. The sowcars (money merchants) 
in Mhow, Indore, and other large towns make 
enormous sums of moi\ey by the opium trade. I 
have known as mucli as fifteen per cent, given for 
money by native merchants during the opium 
harvest, and if natives will give so much, and some¬ 
times they give more—what must be the profit 
obtained by them upon this article of commerce ? 
for we know that the native is not satisfied with a 
little. 

We not unfrequently passed through fine groves 
of tamarind trees, mango trees, and peepul trees. 
In one of our marches I remember we halted near 
a village, beneath a gigantic banyan tree, at the 
foot of which ran a small stream. This tree liad 
extended so far as to be fully capable of si lading 
a thousand men lying at ease beneath its l)ranches. 
Its droopers reminded one of^^the pillars of a huge 
gothic building, outside all was sunlight and bril¬ 
liance, beneath the green canopy shadowy, cool, 
still, and murmuring with the hum of insect life. 
A little tomb lay at the foot of the trunk over 
which hung flags of red and white cloth. 

Such trees are not uncomrcfon, but I never saw 
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one so large or so 'well fitted for repose before or 
since. 

The brilliant and gorgeous sunrises and sunsets 
at this season of the year were something astonish¬ 
ing. The most fantastic clouding, the most mar¬ 
vellous colourings imaginable, were there, grouped 
in such passionate minglings that seemed almost to 
defy description or copy. Burning red and gold, 
like floating molten masses of metal rolling and 
btieaining in ether ; bands of transparent yellovv, 
tipped with crimson and umber, gliding over fields 
of delicate shadowy green ; leathery cloudlets of 
ruse and crimson and gold parting for ever in an 
ocean of purple, and dark angry mountainous 
heaps looking terrible with their fringes of deep 
red and tumbling heads of uml.>er and purple and 
black,—all this, and a thousand times more, painted 
on the canopy of heaven, brightening, deepening, 
changing, dissolving for ever ! 

Nor are the nights loss beautiful. Scarcely does 
the curtain fall ere the scene is changed as by the 
touch of a magic wajj^d, and now we have a thou¬ 
sand brilliant worlds scintillatinof above us from 
their cold, deop-blue abysses of night. Awfully 
grand is the contemplation of heaven by night in 
India. The mind passes from the finite to the 
Infinite—the boundless—the eternal; time is for¬ 
gotten—space and spiait appear only as one, until 
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at lost the soul shrinks back from its flights into the 
little fleshly world it has leapt from, aAve-stricken 
and chastened. 

Often were the southern cross and the great bear 
visible in the heavens at the same time, and, as it 
seemed, only a short distance from each other. 
These two bright constellations divided, as it were, 
the beauty of the starry hosts between them. Tlie 
pellucidity of the milky-way was most striking, 
vast masses of what appear only as faint nebulous 
tingings in other climates show themselves as well- 
marked clusters of stars infinitely deep in space. 

Malwa, from the south of Jaora extending to 
the west, is rich in fine-grained sandstone; there 
are also sandstone slates, and clay iron-ore. Very 
good iron ore is found in mammillated and reniform 


masses and is' worked. Some very rich specimens 
are to be had in the bazaars, besides which are the 
rude masses which have been smelted of a bright 
crystalline form. 

Basalt is found in the Churabul in horizontal 
stratified tables and solitary boulders. 

Some of the villages are particularly clean and well 
built, others very wretched collections of hovels ; the 
people of the villages appeared in no wise to be 
badly off. The large towns, such as Dhar, Noli, 
Mundasoor, Mahidpore, Oojein, Seta-Mhow, and 
Indore are more or less imposing, and thickly in- 
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habited by very wealthy merchants, shop-keepers, 
and numerous artizans of considerable skill A 
feature worthy of notice during these troublous 
times was that the peaea/nt cmd agvicvXturist con¬ 
tinued their ordinary labour as though nothing in 
the world was afoot of greater morne/if^t them the seed 
they were sowing or the cro^i they were reaping. 

A battle might be fought in one field, and in 
another was the ploughman with his plough and 
oxen. Occasionally we saw evidences of distrust 
in our route,—a well-rope and bucket and yoke all 
clean and moist by the well, but no oxen, no 
attendant; a plough just in the loam with oxen hard 
by, no ploughman. These were hard times for the 
ryot whose estate happened to be in the line of march. 
Many a carrot field was trodden down or well nigh 
consumed; many an opium field sadly injured by 
camels, elephants, and wanton camp followers ; many 
a sugar-cane field looted by elephants and camp 
followers ; many a hempen well-rope turned into a 
drag-rope; and I fear, also, that many of the poor 
villagcj’s came off littl^etter, for long lines of camp 
followeis always straggle through the villages while 
the force passes by, and these creatures are always 
given to plunder. However stringent orders may 
be to the contrary, they cannot be enforced to the 
letter. These beings are the necessary evils attendant 
upon the march of an army in India; they act upon 

L 
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the rule of might, not right; and although no 
countenance is given to them, they plunder the 
poor villager, unoffending or otherwise. Each fel¬ 
low manages to obtain a tattoo and a tulwar, and 
with these overawes the timid and defenceless. They 
are great scoundrels, but an army cannot get oa 
without them. 

One of the most marvellous things is the way in 
which women and children spring up with an army. 
A force may march out for the field with onl}^, per¬ 
haps, a slight sprinkling of native women with tliem 
—sucli as milk-women and liorse-keeper’s wives, but, 
ere long, more and more women and children appear, 
and by-and-bye, on either flank of the force, tliere 
is a brigade of women riding tattoos astride, and 
chattering like parrots all the time. The milk¬ 
women are wonderful beings, they not only march 
with the force, carrying milk upon their heads— 
(where they get it from is a mystery)—to supply 
the men as they go, but after camp is pitched their 
voices are heard everywhere crying out doodh for 
the whole day long. One v;^^man generally attaches 
herself to a particular corps, and thus each corps is 
supplied with milk. Although these women undergo 
considerable fatigue, they seem to thrive on the 
occupation. 

Sometimes a horse-keeper has a wife and seven 
or eight children with him. How such a fraternity 
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manage to live is a marvel. It frequently happens, 
too, that a poor man with such a prodigious family 
is a terrific drunkard. That his children should, 
squint or do anything alike is not to be wondered, 
at. A man with such a string of representatives 
has hard times of it. When it blows cold at night, 
as it often does, they make a fire near a cart, put 
up a cob-web kind of screen, cook their rice, eat, 
drink, and fight, and then, amid wailings and oxen, 
retire until the bugle arouses the camp next morn¬ 
ing. If perchance he is overcome by Bacchus, as 
he often is, he lies down on the earth, abuses bis 
wife and family and Government, and swears hell 
be a sepoy, while his poor half-starved wife covers 
him up to prevent master seeing him, and master’s 
horse neighs and paws to know why he is not 
attended to. 

Anotlier extraordinary accompaniment of a force 
is the number of dogs. Day by day as the march 
continues these creatures increase in numbers, and 
they are generally of the most wretched caste. 
Certain of them attach themselves to each corps, 
many others to individual camj) followers, and the 
jealousy with wliicli they look upon the intrusion of 
another of their kind into their ranks, when moving 
from place to place, is veiy striking. If a stranger 
attempts to join them, no matter how he fawns and 
cringes and snarls, he is summarily expelled in the 

L 2 
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most uncourteous manner, and hunted away as the 
veriest outcast. Notwithstanding this jealousy of 
cupboard, they multiply in direct ratio with our 
movements. On the line of march they are annoy¬ 
ing, by the constant clouds of dust they create in 
their frolics and fights, in the camp they are far 
more serious evils. Their bowlings, and snarlings, 
and barkings at night are most irritating. If it 
be a clear moon-light night they hold their orgies 
till grey morning. Sleep is out of the question, for 
they come screaming, snarling, racing, and panting 
among your tent ropes—sometimes through your 
tent—like wild beasts. By the time you are up and 
out, they are off among the ropes of another’s tent; 
and thus, backwards and forwards, until you wish 
them all in Styx. Added to these nuisances, packs 
of jackaUs and hyaenas follow in our track, and in¬ 
variably commence their demoniac concert about the 
hour one wishes to court “tired nature’s sweet 
restorer,” never content with indulging in their 
predaceous habits without announcing their pre¬ 
sence by their fiendish wailsb^and howls. I know 
nothing more horrible than to be awoke by the 
voices of these skulking carrion—cowards in the 
calm of night I 

At Mundasoore and Oojein, many of the town's 
people came into our camp l^o sell their goods. They 
all appeared quiet and well to do. In the evening 
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a considerable number of the merchants came out 
to hear the band Of the 25th N. I. I do not ima¬ 
gine this was really to listen to the music, as the 
native considers our music execrable—nothing to 
be compared to his own tom-tom—I believe it was 
a demonstration on their part of good feeling to¬ 
wards the victorious arms. • 

There was abundance of every kind of game 
for the sportsman—water-fowl in great numbelrs. 
The starting of an antelope or hare in or near 
the camp was always attended with a good deal 
of excitement among the troops. However long 
the march had been men were never too tired to 
race bare-headed in the sun through the camp 
after them. The cry was no sooner heard than 
camp followers, sepoys, dragoons, and artillery men 
were out in the chase, and mingling with them 
were bull-and-terriers, terriei’s, and pariahs of all 
sizes and colours, dodging among pickets of horses, 
guns, tents, and carts, after the unfortunate game. 
Frecpiently at the same time a horse or miserable 
tattoo would get loos^and scamper off with his head 
and heel-ropes flying about him into the jnidst of 
dragoon or artillery horses, whereupon a kicking 
scene would ensue, followed by other horses getting 
loose, and accompanied by universal neighing and 
screaming as they chased each other among the 
tents, breaking tent-ropes and upsetting everything 
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in their way, while their keepers were vainly endea¬ 
vouring to capture them. These scenes were always 
ludicrous, sometimes dangerous. 

By the middle of December we had hoar-frosts 
in the mornings, and consequently the early morn¬ 
ing marches were very invigorating. When we 
arrived at Indore we Were agi’eeably surprised to 
find we could obtain ices at any time during the 
day. This was a luxury beyond expectation, and 
so long as we remained there we naturally indulged 
in them. The sites of all the larger towns and cities 
are generall}' well chosen. They are usually com¬ 
manding, and built upon the banks of a river or 
on t)ie side of a large tank. They are surrounded 
by thick, high walls, with strong bastions and gate¬ 
ways, and usually have a citadel or fort commanding 
the most exposed face. They are well stocked with 
cattle and grain, and in most instances have good 
encamping ground for forces, more or less shaded by 
extensive groves of tamarind and banyan trees. 
The rivers are invariably without bridges, and 
during the rains are almost" impassable; at other 
times their banks are so steep and rugged as to 
require cutting before artillery and baggage can be 
passed over. The roads are invariably bad, broken 
up, and intersected by nullahs in the clay and 
alluvial soils, or rugged and stony in the districts of 
sandstone and trap; this naturally impedes the pro- 
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gress of a force; heavy guns and baggage-carriage 
are dragged along them with considerable difficulty 
and labour, and are often a day or two behind the 
advanced column. The whole of these city fortifi¬ 
cations are now in a greater or less degree fast 
going to ruin. They would never give umbrage to 
a force opposed to Europeans, although an European 
force would sustain a long and triumphant oppo¬ 
sition within them. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Major-General reviews troops and inspects hospitals.—Pre¬ 
parations for campaign in Central India.—General events. 
—Siege train marches to Sehore to join second brigade.— 
Arrival in Sehore.—Execution of mutineers.—M.arch for 
Rhatghur.—Bhopal.—Siege ofRhatghur.—Escape of re¬ 
bels.—Affair of Barodia.—Death of Capt. Neville.—Belief 
of Saugor.—March to Gurrakotta,—Capture of fort. 

Indore and Preliminaries of the Campaign. 

After the advent of Major-General Sir H. Rose 
and Sir R. Hamilton, the Malwa field force changed 
its name. It was now styled the 1st brigade of 
the Central India field force ; and the force recently 
assembled at Sehore, under Brigadier Stuart of the 
14th Light Dragoons, was styled the 2nd brigade 
of the Central India field force, the whole now 
under the command of Sir H. Rose. The Major- 
General reviewed the 1st brigade on the raoi-ning 
of l7th, and in the course'of the day inspected 
hospitals. On visiting the hospital of the Madras 
sappers, the General said that Government was 
highly pleased with the Madras sepoys, and on a 
wounded sapper begging not to be left behind if 
the force moved. Sir Hugh very kindly said that 
every attention should be given to him, and that 
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he should not fail to make particular inquiries 
about him when he visited hospitals in Mhow. 
Wlien the General visited hospitals in Mhow some 
few days afterwards, he paid marked attention to 
the welfare of the sick of the Madras sappers. 

For several days about Christmas week Indore 
was in a very unsettled stkte, owing to a show of 
resistance on the part of some of Holkar's troops 
regarding the summary way in which the Major- 
General was dealing out punishment to some of 
their brethren. Tlie General properly assumed the 
right of dictating what he thought the miscreants 
deserved, which in several instances amazed the 
people of Indore, and Maharajah Holkar too; but 
in no instance can it be said that he more than 
fulfilled the wishes of every right-thinking officer 
and soldier, or answered to the loud cries of revenge 
from the nation one tittle too much. Vengeance— 
teri’ible and prompt—wiis called for, and in the 
person of the General we had one who was in every 
way suited to the occasion for its administration 
to a full and effect!^ measure. The General not 
only displayed a polislied suaviter in modo at once 
pleasing and attractive, but the foHiter in re that 
marked him as a man of promptitude, determina¬ 
tion, and vigour, and one in whom confidence could 
be reposed. 

At this period he had just arrived from England 
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.with a bloom of health and elasticity of constitu¬ 
tion seldom seen in men of his standing in India, 
and much, indeed, he needed these for the com¬ 
pletion of the labour now before him, as we shall 
presently see. 

There was much to be done and numerous ar¬ 
rangements required before the two brigades now 
under the command of Sir Hugh could again take 
the field, and this the General set about and accom¬ 
plished to the amazement of all in an incredibly 
short space of time. He was laughed at and called 
a griff by a good many, and a good many others 
asked who he was and what he had done ? About 
this time, too, an envious notice of the services of 
the General appeared in the papers from England. 
How their predictions have been fulfilled the world 
knows, and the wisdom of the choice of such an 
officer has been well proved. The idea of any one 
and every one being grifis unless they have seen 
the Indian world is, of course, Indian. The world 
has had a pretty good lesson in the late mutiny on 
griffs. One thing was quitOLCvident, viz., that long 
residence in this country neither added to personal 
courage or wisdom, while it is patent that men who 
were denominated griffs were the very best leaders 
for these Indian wiseacres. 

The troops had a little'repose, and during this 
cool rest the sick and wounded derived much 
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benefit. The whole country about Indore was par¬ 
ticularly suited a resting-place prior to the 
coming campaign. There was an abundance of the 
common necessaries of life,.no lack of good water 
or fodder for cattle, and a climate for the time 
being of a most enjoyable nature. Towards the 
beginning of January 1858* there were rumours of 
a move towards Saugor, and eventuaJly as far as 
Jhansi, of many sieges before us, and some whis¬ 
pered of the probability of our seeing the Ganges 
ere our work was ended ! In fact, there was no 
end to the conjectures and rumours of war, so we 
looked anxiously every day for the orders that were 
to seal our fate for the year. 

In the meantime I must not forget to mention 
the happy re-union we had on Christmas day in 
Mhow. Almost every officer of the Malwa field 
force dined together that night. The room was 
decorated in a most becoming manner for the occa¬ 
sion with green leaves and the banners captured 
by our troops in their victorious little campaign in 
Malwa. The Major-G^lneral and staff came in from 
Indore—a distance of twelve miles—to the dinner. 
Every arrangement and detail was as well managed 
and imposing as the times would permit. Indeed, 
considering all things, it was surprising to see so 
goodly a tout enaemhle. There was much cordiality 
and spirit; the position of Europeans under the 
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trying circumstances of the times seemed to knit 
them together in a closer bond of amity; the work 
of retribution so well begun was an incentive to 
further and more brilliant conquests ; all present 
felt the deep importance of the coming struggles, 
and how dear the honour and prestige of his father- 
land were to him. "The maids of merry England'^ 
were not forgotten, nor were the heroes who had 
gone gloriously to their graves in the conflicts in 
Bengal and other paiis of India. 

It was a happy meeting; few, however, who 
were present then met together to celebrate another 
Christmas. It was a half serious, a half merry time. 
So unlike the cold, frost-biting time of year when 
old Father Christmas is welcomed with meiTy- 
sounding bells, huge blazing fires, and the time- 
honoured carol in old England, as he presides with 
his crown of icicles and wreath of holly in every 
home. In India our Christmas time is one of 
imagination when compared with that we joyed in 
in other years. Here all is sunny, warm, foreign. 
Though we imitate the holly’and mistletoe boughs, 
though we strive to make all within look as like 
the season as mortals can, yet we cannot persuade 
ourselves that we are not imitators, for, save the 
good things of the table, everything wears the dress 
of a midsummer's day. 

We were on the eve of a new year—a happy one 
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for some, a dark and shadowy one for many; not 
one among us then could realize the future, nor 
dream of which friend death would first deprive us. 
To look forward to the end of another year was 
like looking through a glittering halo of fire into 
the dark abysses of fate. Our work of retribution 
had but just begun, we had been baptized with fire, 
and now had a course of trying ordeals to mn 
through until the goal should be attained and the 
sword sheathed in a crowning victory. By this 
time our enemies had ratlier multiplied than de¬ 
creased ; though victory after victory had been gained 
us, they appeared numerically as strong as ever. 
An amazing thing to us was the amount of guns 
they had possession of. In almost every instance 
in which we had by this time opposed them we had 
taken all their guns from them, and yet in every 
engagement guns re-appeared as though by miracle. 
True, many of these field-pieces scarcely deserved 
the name; nevertheless, they were guns, and often 
did a good deal of mischief. I remember those we 
captured at the battle ot Mundasoore were all anti¬ 
quated things, honey-combed and worn out; liow 
they dared fire them was a wonder.* Those they 

* One of these guns, older than the rest, and with a vent 
like the muzzle of an old “ brown-bess,” they had face¬ 
tiously named “ greased-Ughtning” and bedaubed it all 
over with red and green paint. It was an old fourteen 
pounder of “ Gr. Ilex’s ” time. 
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had seized belonging to the different contingents 
and forts were, of course, the same kind as those 
used by us. 

By this time we had the cheering news of the 
relief of Lucknow under Sir Colin Campbell. His 
masterly retreat from the residency of that city in 
the face of some 60,000 rebels can never be for¬ 
gotten. The chivalrous way in which Sir J. Outram 
behaved towards that bravest of heroes, Havelock, 
when marching for the relief was only another 
instance of the many of its kind that have marked 
the long and honourable career of that General— 
the brave des h'aves, as he was once called. 

Sir James had been appointed Chief Commis¬ 
sioner and General of that division, but as General 
Havelock had fought so valiantly every foot of the 
ground thus far, Sir James Outram felt he could 
not do less than allow General Havelock the honour 
of achieving what he had so nobly and manfully 
commenced, and the General thus writes in the 
order of the day;— 

** Major-General Outrarar is confident that the 
great end for which General Havelock and his 
brave troops had so long and so gloriously fought 
will now, under the blessing of Providence, be 
accomplished. The Major-General, therefore, in 
gratitude for, and admiration of, the brilliant deeds 
of arms achieved by General Havelock and his 
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gallant troops, will cheerfully waive his rank on 
the occasion, and will accompany the force to Luck¬ 
now in his civil capacity as Chief Commissioner 
of Oude, and tendering his military services to 
General Havelock as a volunteer.’^ 

What nobleness of heart and fine feeling are dis¬ 
played in those words ! How many, under similar 
circumstances, should we find do likewise ? 

Major-General Outram knew the character*of 
Havelock too well, and was too interested in the 
cause, and too proud of the heroic deeds of a brother 
officer, to sully so bright a career by tlie assumption 
of command at such an hour. 

General Havelock and his well-tried followers 
had broken the neck of the mutiny; they had 
paralyzed their enemies by their undaunted courage 
and endurance, and well, indeed, did he merit all 
that the world lavished upon him, but the honour 
and joy that were to follow he was not permitted 
to boar. He had toiled and marched, fought and 
endured, sounded the tocsin in the ears of the enemy 
and the trump of relief to the half-famished brave, 
and then, worn out and exhausted ei'C the little 
span of life wavS run, ho lay down to depart to that 
“ bourne from whence no traveller returns,"" while 
the voices of a nation echoed, “Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant!"" 

While we had brought our operations in Malwa 
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to a successful issue, other small forces elsewhere— 
west, north, and east of us—had been adding to the 
list of victories, for such they must be called, while 
at the same time, spite these repeated demonstra¬ 
tions of the utter hopelessness of their cause, regi¬ 
ments which had up to this period appeared staunch 
and had even received the thanks of the Governor- 
General for their loyalty, could no longer withstand 
the potency of the moral contagion, and one after 
another dropped away from allegiance, like gan¬ 
grened members from a poisoned body, till at 
length the whole Bengal army and its contingents 
had passed away! The only regiment which had 
not openly mutinied or undergone the degradation 
of being disarmed was the 31st N. I., stationed at 
Saugor, of which we shall speak hereafter. 

It was wonderful to know that even up to the 
period of the last act of mutiny, somewhere about 
the middle of November, that they refused to 
believe Delhi had fallen ! How could it have fallen 1 
Had not all the feringhees, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren been murdered ? wore ihere not now some two 
hundred thousand well-armed men against us in the 
field, and all converging to that centre of Mogul 
power? Had not Nana Dhoondoopunt issued a 
proclamation and told them that no assistance could 
come to the British from beyond the seas, for all 
their ships had sxink, and the Governor-General 
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was beating his head ? Verily the spirit of evil was 
■walking the earth then ! How is such insanity to 
be accounted for ? 

On they went in their choice, and in the mean¬ 
time wo were daily increasing in strength to punish 
them. 

The Rhainghur battalion Rad been defeated near 
Chuttra ; they lost tlieir guns, baggage, &c. 

The Mhow and Indore rebels were met by 
Col. Greathead near Agra on October 10th, and 
after a severe engagement, which lasted upwards of 
two lioiirs, they were signally defeated with a loss 
of nearly fifteen hundred men, the whole of their 
baggage, and their plunder, amounting nearly to ten 
lakhs of rupees. 

The mutineers who had taken refuge in tho 
stronghold of Nana, Bhittoor, were expelled thence 
on October 18th, and with their expulsion the gold 
and silver plate of Nana was captured, the principal 
portion being found in wells. The tales of these 
treasures were extraordinary at the time. 

On November 18th iWie three companies of the 
34th N. I., who had up to this date remained faithful, 
could no longer withstand the temptation of rebel¬ 
lion. In the night they broke out in mutiny at 
Chittagong, fired their lines, set free the prisoners, 
robbed the treasury of about three lakhs of rupees, 
and then marched to Dacca. The news of their 

M 
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doings had gone before them, as it always did in 
some mysterious way or other, and the 73rd regi¬ 
ment there made a climax of the affair. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the revolt of 
the Kotah Contingent, and the murder of the Poli¬ 
tical Agent, Major Burton, and his two sons, and 
their surgeon. The ntajor and his two boys gal¬ 
lantly defended themselves for hours on the top of 
their house; at length the rebels got ladders, and 
then completed their tragedy. These blind fiends 
trooped also towards Delhi. 

This was the state of the country when Sir 
H. Kose assumed command of the Central India 
Field Force, and, added to these rebels, we now had 
opposed to us most of the native princes, with their 
hordes of plunderers and cut-throats on every side. 

The general having satisfied himself that all was 
in readiness for a move, the sick and woundecf 
having been duly disposed of, and the disaffected 
in these districts awed, orders were issued to the 
efiect that the force would move upon Saugor for 
the relief of that place; all heavy baggage was to 
be left behind, and as few buUock carts taken as 
possible. Our movements were to be rapid, and the 
general rightly wished not to be encumbered with 
baggage. The siege-train, with the Madras Sappers, 
and part of the Hyderabad Contingent under Capt. 
G. Hare, and a squadron of 14th Light Dragoons 
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under Capt. Leith, were ordered to join the second 
brigade at Sehore, to which place the general had 
gone a day or two previous. The 1st brigade was 
to remain behind at Indore some few days, and 
then to march north, parallel with us, so as to fall 
upon Chandaree, a strong fortress then occupied 
by the enemy. The 3r<l Bombay Light Cavalry, a 
company of the 3rd Bombay European regiment, 
and some Horse Artillery, with Colonel Turnbull, 
and othei’ officers passed through Mhow on 2nd 
January for Sehore, via Sirarole. 

Opening of the Campaign of 1858. 

March to Sehore. 

About 5 A.M. on the morning of the 8th January 
the sienre-train commenced its march from Indore to 

O 

Sehore. We had scarcely gone four miles on the 
road, when a violent explosion was heard in our 
rear. For an instant we imagined ourselves fired 
upon from ambush, but on turning round we saw a 
great column of smoke ISmong the artilleiy of the 
Hyderabad Contingent, and men rushing wildly 
about here and there. The halt was sounded, and 
we galloped to the spot, and a most melancholy 
scene presented itself. A limber of a 9-pounder 
was filled with loaded shell, and these had exploded 
through some accident in packing. There lay a 

M 2 
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human foot in one spot, pieces of flesh in another, 
burning cloth in a third j a wounded man here, 
another dying there, a third with the hair of his face 
and head singed off, and jaw broken ! Two men 
were blown to atoms—the head with the right arm 
attached being all that was found. The limber had 
disappeared, and the gun, with its trail broken, was 
driven some yards back covered with blood. Tlie 
oxen stood still as death, also wounded. Tlie driver 
who sat upon the box was only blown off, while the 
second ahead of him was killed. 

The wounded were sent back into camp at Indore, 
and when an advance could be made, we marched 
on from this awful scene, keeping well clear of tum¬ 
brels and ammunition waggons ever after. It was 
a sorry beginning we all thought. 

Such are the uncertainties of life. In one moment 
these men who were inarching clieerfully along in 
the pleasant hour of sunrise, full of life and liope 
and vigour, were blown into atoms, and their exist¬ 
ences scattered upon the winds like breath. In this 
march towards Sehoie we passed Ragooghur, situated 
near a pass over some hills. The little fort, if such 
loophooled mud bastions and walls deserve such a 
name, was partially destroyed in October last by 
Major Orr’s force. The hills on either side were 
densely covered with jungle. At Peepliah, a town 
some twelve miles on. Major Orr had also chastised 
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the rebels. On our arrival at Ashtah, in the Bhopal 
territory, we heard that a large rebel force had 
collected beyond Sehore, and that the force there 
were a,nxiously awaiting the arriv^al of the siege- 
train. 

We were now in the Bhopal state, and met a small 
force of the Begum of Bhof^al encamped at Ashtah. 

On our way to Sehore evidences of good manage¬ 
ment met the eye everywhere. The land was under 
the best cultivation, and looked quite refreshing. 

We joined the force on the morning of the 15th, 
and were heartily received. Rather a laughable 
incident occun*ed on our marching into camp. The 
sappers had captured a standard at Muiidasoore—a 
gaudy yellow and green affair, and as they marclied 
on this thing was unfurled, and flying at the head 
of the company. When they passed the 24th N. I. 
the quarter-guard turned out and presented arms. 
Many wanted to know what it was, whether it was 
the colours of the corps, as they had never seen 
Madras troops before, and the sappers in dark grey 
jackets, pagrees blacke^than their faces, and the je 
ne sais quoi air about them which no other troops 
have, arising perhaps from a knowledge of their 
own Tame and scientific calling, were certainly a 
specimen calculated to excite wonder. 

The Bhopal Contingent had been little better than 
their brethren elsewhere; a few, however, remained 
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faithful, and of these few much was made, and well, 
indeed, did they deserve it. It was curious to find 
that those who had remained true to their allegiance 
wore mostly Seikhs—true and tried men. 

There was a long list of delinquents under guard 
in Sehore, and of these not fewer than one 
dred and forty-nine were found guilty by the courts, 
and accordingly sentenced to be shot by musketry ! 

The duty of carrying out the extreme sentence of 
the law fell to the 3rd Europeans. The prisoners 
were brought out in the evening just as the sun w.‘is 
setting, were ranged in one long line, iuid at the 
given signal were shot, one man escaped. 

Ere the execution was well over darkness had 
come on, and through the long, cold, dreary night 
an ofiicer and men of the 3rd Europeans had to keep 
guard over this horrid line of dead. So ended this 
debt against this rebellious contingent. 

The brigtxde moved off for Rhatghur at 3 A M. on 
the morning of the 16th. This brigade, under the 
command of Brigadier Steuart of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, consisted of head^quarters of 14th Light 
Dragoons, 3rd Bombay Europeans, 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, 24th Bombay N. I., a battery of Bom¬ 
bay Horse Artillery, B. Company Madras Sappers, 
detachment of Bombay Sappers, Hyderabad Cavalry, 
Infantry, and Artillery nnder Capt. Hare, and siege- 
train. The siege-train was permitted to halt one 
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iLay, and then followed on the 17th; on the 18th 
we encamped near^Bhopal. 

Immediately before coming to Bhopal, we had to 
ascend a range of hills, and then we saw the fort 
and city behind, high hills to the south, dense topes 
of trees all round, and a fine lake also to the south. 
A more beautiful site for*a city could not be 
imagined. It looked like a cluster of summer-houses 
in a rich garden. 

As we ap][)roachcd, guns were fired fi-om the fort. 
It was a salute on the departure of the force that 
had preceded us. The fort of Bhopal is built on a 
rock commanding tlie road from the south, and the 
lake, and the country to the north. The walls were 
very high, strongly built of fine-grained sandstone, 
loopholed, and strengthened by square and round 
bastions, upon which guns were placed. As we passed 
the fort, the bastions, gateways, and walls were 
crowded with soldiers of the Begum. 

The gardens in the immediate neighbourhood 
were beautifully kept; and as far as the eye could 
reach green fields of wheft, linseed, dhal, and tobacco 
covered the earth, broken here and there by large 
shadowy clusters of tamarind and banyan and 
peepul trees. 

I was much gratified by a stroll through this city. 
It was very clean, well-built, and evidently in a 
highly prosperous, progressive condition. The 
streets were clean, drained on each side, and lighted 
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every alternate fifty yards by an oil lamp on the top 
of a post, as in the olden times in England. The 
shops were very numerous and well-stocked with 
goods. In the centre is a large mosque, with tower¬ 
ing minarets tipped with gold, in the best condition ; 
around this mosque is a large bazaar, and this was 
crowded with people, Who, from their appearance, 
seemed well to do. There were poor, of course, ])\it 
the only one I saw was a leper dressed in sfickcloth. 
He was as white as an European, and an albino. 
He appeared very pitiable among people so opposite 
in colour—eveiy one seemed to shun him, and lie to 
avoid all as he strolled along turning his pink eyes 
here and there from the bright sunlight. The women 
were very fair and pretty, some even beautiful; the 
men well-made and handsome. 

On the extensive lake close to the city is a steam¬ 
boat belonging to the Begum. This steamer is 
managed by a well-educated MuSvSelman. The lake 
supplies the city with fish and wild fowl. 

The Begum of Bhopal is a shrewd, enlightened 
old lady. The people of ©hopal would, doubtless, 
have gone against us had it not been for the influ¬ 
ence of this one person. She put off their mutinous 
solicitations from day to day, assuring them that 
the proper time for the expulsion' of the British had 
not yet arrived. She ^knew too well her position, 
and the power of England, and rightly turned lier 
back upon rebellion. 
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Her only child is a daughter, whom she has 
married to an officer of her own force,* and who was 
then in an interesting situation. 

Her territory, though small, is a model one—a 
pattern principality. THe little part of it we 
passed over was mostly a rich plateau, broken here 
and there by undulating hilfe, well clad with clean 
timber trees. There was but little jungle compara¬ 
tively, and where this most prevailed it could easily 
be removed, for it was generally gra.ss and the small 
palas trees—the butea frondosa. Indeed, it looked 
like a well-kept and very picturesque park. Around 
the city of Bhopal in particular, the groves were 
very beautiful and numerous. There were the 
banyan ; peepul—ficus religiosa ; mango ; kuthal— 
jack tree ; neem—melia azadirachta ; bele—cratoeva 
marmelos ; tamarind ; mhowa, bassia latifolia, and 
many others blossoming or in fruit, some blossoming 
and fruit-bearing at the same time. Nothing could 
be more beautiful tlian these groves dotted about 
here and there in the mid.st of luxuriant waving 
crops, and this, too, wa» after a sciison of unusual 
dryness. It appeared as though little or no oppres¬ 
sion marked the rule in this territory, though it is 
in the centre of Central India, far removed from 
any large river or other city. The condition of the 

* “After the maimer of Victoria and Albert,” aa the old 
lady remarked. 
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country speaks well for the administration of Sir 
Robert Hamilton and his assistants. I cannot say 
wliether the very superior condition of the city was 
owing to the advice given by Oapt. Keatinge, but 
I believe the presence of the little steamer on the 
lake, a thing so likely to astonish and stimulate and 
awaken the people of Miis far-removed state, was 
owing t© the exertions of this officer. 

On the 21st we reached Bilsah, famous for its 
tobacco, as its name implies, and topes. We were 
again in the territory of Scindiali. A little distance 
from the bungalow and encamping ground is an 
enormous rock of trap standing out from the ]>lain 
around like a huge pre-adamite obelink. There is a 
small temple on its top. 

On the 25rd we were at Gwarisjx>ore, a most 
solitary, cold looking spot. 

We had had rather a quiet day, and intended 
marching early in the morning. So we enjoyed our 
dinner and retired early. However we were not 
permitted to enjoy what we had bargained for, for 
about 10 o’clock the bugle bounded, and we were 
all up again in an instant. Orders had been received 
from the force in advance of us to request our joining 
immediately, as a body of the enemy was on our 
left flank, and might delay the transit of the siege- 
train. 

There was some slight confusion in our little 
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camp. An elephant belonging to the train broke 
loose, upset a cart ,and bullocks, and decamped to 
the jungle. 

We marched ten miles in three hours, and joined 
the force at about 1 A.M. We lighted fires and con¬ 
soled ourselves in tlie cold open as philosophically 
as could be expected, until odr tents came up, and 
then wc turned in for a nap. The force again 
advanced leaving us behind. This time the 8-incK 
howitzer and two 5 J-inch mortnrs accompanied the 
advanced body. 

We assembled again about 10 A.M. oa the 21th, 
and proceeded slowly, there was such an intermin¬ 
able line of baggage. 

By 4 P.M. we had scarcely gone more than four 
miles from our encamping ground. The sappers 
were then ordered to advance ahead of this immove¬ 
able line to remove, if possible, the cause of obstruc¬ 
tion. On they went and came to a river where 
there were hundreds of gharies jammed together, 
and unable to gain the opposite bank. And so they 
would have remained f(# months, for the drivers 
seeing the hopelessness of the case had taken tho 
thing in the quietest possible way. There they 
were, abusing each other like pickpockets, squatting 
down, and sjjaoking their hubble-bubbles, while the 
obstruction was getting worse and worse. 

The sappers piled arms and went to work in good 
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earnest, felling trees, cutting the road, and carrying 
dry sand to cover the slippery path. The carts 
were got over after intense labour, then came the 
18-pounders, and when they arrived at the slippery 
incline the elephants struck—they would not move 
an inch further with their charge^ so the heavy 
guns were pulled up hy the Madras sappers. When 
this was accomplished it was near 3 o'clock in the 
morning of the 25th. We hivouached in the jungle 
that night, and were up again for the march at 
about 6 A.M., going in advance of the guns to meet 
any difficulties. 

We marched on tlirough jungle, over rough 
ground, nullahs, and hills, and at length arrived in 
camp before Rhatghur about 1 p.m. on the 25th. 
Nothing can be more harassing than accompanying 
a siege-train over such a country,—nothing more 
gratifying than to know that by the exertion of one s 
troops the labour is achieved. I am convinced that 
no men in the world could have done better (few 
so well) than did our Madras sappers in their 
voluntary labour in this iifctance. They had it all 
their own way, and be assured they spared neither 
voice nor arm in the work. I saw bullock drivers 
and officers' servants stand by in mute amazement 
at what they did ; and the way they joked in Tamil 
and then in good English ,to astonish them 
still more; however low^-caste *'sawmies,” as they 
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were called, proved their value in this instance as 
well as in scores of others to be mentioned by-and- 
hye. Soldiers are not wanted to be mere dandies 
and shoiv-men, as the high-caste villains of the 
Bengal army were to a considerable extent. 
Government require workmen, and those, too, who 
will not be particular abouf what is expected of 
them. No better proof of the superior qualifications 
of tlie two kinds is needed than the universal eulogy 
paid to the corps of Madras sappers and miners 
wherever they have come into contact with troops 
of the other presidencies. 


The Siege of Rhatghur. 

The brigade arrived before Rhatghur on the 
morning of the 21th. The enemy appeared in the 
plain at the foot of the fort, occupied the town and 
banks of the river. After some brisk work tliey 
were driven from these positions into the fort, and 
there they shut themselves up to await the progress 
of tJie siege ; they however reoccupied the village. 
The fort, said to be larger and as strong as that of 
Mooltan, is situated on the spur of a long liigh hill, 
and commands the country around. The east and 
south faces were almost perpendicular—the rock 

t 

being scarped and strengthened by a deep rapid 
river—the Biena—running close beneath from east 
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to west; the north face looked along the densely 
jungled hill, and was strengthened by a deep ditch 
some twenty feet wide; the west face overlooked 
the town and Saugor road: in this face was the 
gateway flanked by several square and round bas¬ 
tions. The wall to the north side was strengthened 
by an outwork looking like a second wall. Along 
each face were strong bastions commanding various 
points, and also in the four angles. Approach from 
the east and south was next to impossible, approach 
from the west or town side almost as difficult. 

After the aflfair of the 24!th, in which we lost the 
subadar major of the 24th N. I., one dragoon and 
four sepoys of the 24th N. I., the major-general 
invested the place on all sides. On the east were 
about a thousand of the Bhopal troops ; on the 
north and north-east were the 3rd Bombay Lt. 
Cavalry and sowai’s of the Hydeiabad Contingent, 
the remainder of the force occupied the plain on 
the Saugor road and the south-west advances. To 
the rear of our camp were hills and jungle, and 
further off villages. ^ 

That all the rebels did not go into the fort on 
the 24th is certain, inasmuch as sundry camels, 
bullocks, and tattoes were captured by them on the 
25th in the jungles in our rear, and several unfor¬ 
tunate camel drivers were l^illed. 

About 3 P.M. some of the 3rd Europeans, horse 
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artillery, and dragoons went out in this direction, 
and drove them off. On the night of 24th, after 
the moon had gone down, the enemy attacked our 
pickets, and were driven back with some loss. 

The enemy again attacked our pickets on the 
night of the 25th. Heavy firing was also heard 
from the side of the Bhopal troops. 

Early on the morning of the 26th orders were 
out for the force to be in readiness for a move. The 
sappers and miners were ordered to prepare fascines 
in the jungle at the foot of the hill, and to have 
sand-bags in readiness. Almost before these were 
made the major-general and staff at the liead of the 
3rd Europeans came quietly from the camp round 
the Saugor road to the north of the hill, followed 
by the 18-pounders, howitzers, and mortars, and 
6*potmders of the Hyderabad Contingent. The 
sappers then fell in, and the whole moved along 
from the road to the jungle. As we passed through 
the jungle towards the foot-path that was to lead 
to the summit of the fort-hill, we found ourselves in 
the midst of fii-e. The jilhgle-grass before, behind, 
and on both sides of us was in a blaze ! what with 
the heat of the sun and the fire, we were pretty 
nearly roasted. The guide had lost the path, so we 
halted; the order to “ right about face ” was given, 
and by-and-bye we came upon the track. We had 
not gone far when we foxind ourselves jammed— 
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progress, save by single file, was impossible. The 
order “ sappers to the front was given, and away 
they went to cut a road up this hill for the guns. 
The Europeans continued to thread their way to 
the height, and the road was soon completed for 
the guns. The ascent, however, was so rugged and 
steep that much labour was required ere they could 
be dragged up to the summit. 

During the time occupied in establishing our¬ 
selves on the hill, the other part of the force had 
moved out in three divisions. The town was then 
l>ermanently occupied without resistance. A body 
of the enemy posted in a grove of trees to the 
right of the town showed some resistance, but were 
soon expelled after a few rounds of shot. The 
enemy kept up a sharp musketry fire from the fort, 
and from a gun on one of the bastions. By 3 P.M. 
the town and hill were in our possession. The fire 
from the north face of the fort upon the forces on 
the hill was kept up with great vigour the whole of 
the day. 

The general was in tHe front the whole of the 
time, and had numerous narrow escapes of being 
killed. The sites for the breaching and mortar 
batteries were chosen under his own superinten¬ 
dence, and the batteries were soon erected. The 
mortar battery was thrown up in less than four 
hours. To the right of the* mortar battery two 
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six-pounders of the Hyderabad Contingent ‘kept up 
a constant fire of shot and shell upon the fort, while 
the Enfield rifles of the 3rd Europeans kept down 
the matchlock fire of the enemy. 

The quartermaster of the H. C., Mr. Thompson, 
had two narrow escapes. One musket ball struck 
Iiis leathern helmet, and a second struck him in the 
cliest, upon a pocket-book. Several others were 
wounded by musket-balls. 

About 11 P.M. the mortar battery opened fire. 
The breaching battery was completed, and the 18- 
pounders opened fire about 5 A.M. on the 27t}i at a 
distance of about three hundred yards. Two eight 
inch mortars and the howitzer played upon the fort 
from the plain all day on the 26th. 

As soon as the breaching battery opened, the 
enemy concentrated a very heavy fire upon it, 
occasionally the bullets whizzed by like hail, and 
now and then wounded some one. 

On the evening of the 27th a mud-tower was 
taken by assault close beneath the gate of the fort. 
A private of the 3rd Eur<^eans was shot dead, and 

it 

as the place was too exposed, and valueless when 
held, it was evacuated. 

All day on the 28th, the breaching went on. 
By 10 P.M. a breach which appeared practicable 
was made, and an examination was determined 
upon. Corporal Linahan, Subadar Seelovay, and 
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two privates of the Madras Sappers, examined the 
breach under a very heavy fire from the enemy, 
wlio were evidently on the qui vive. 

About 11 o'clock A.M. on the 28th while the 
breaclnng was steadily progressing there was a 
great uproar in camp. Camp followers and camel 
drivers came running in from the jungle in our 
rear almost frightened to death, and crying out 
that the enemy was coming down, which was 
indeed the fact. 

On the hill and in the jungle in our rear a large 
force of the enemy were seen approaching with 
their standards flying. 

The cavalry pickets engaged them. Their fire 
was very smart and in vollies, they also threw 
rockets among our men. The horse artillery, dra¬ 
goons, and sowars, and 3rd Bombay Cavalry, and 
5th Infantry H. C., moved out upon them. The 
guns could not cross the river in this place, and so 
opened fire from the camp side with shell and 
grape. They were too knowing to advance or 
remain in the position^they had taken up, and 
accordingly fled back into the jungles again as fast 
as their legs would carry them, throwing away 
their muskets, flags, and other things. By the time 
the cavalry and infantry had crossed the river they 
were well off, though our troopers followed some 
six or seven miles, and cut up a few of them. 
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They managed to drive away two elephants, 
some dozen camels, and upwards of a hundred head 
of cattle they found grazing in the jungles. 

These rebels were mutineers ; they had the red 
coat, the percussion musket, and the cut of sepoys. 

•i 

Among the things picked up on the pursuit were 
carved heads upon poles representing European 
ladies and ofl&cers" heads with bleeding throats! 
In the heads of the ladies they had imitated a* 
back comb, from which hung real human hair, and 
which must have belonged to some unfortunate 
victim, as it was so different in colour and texture 
to native hair. 

During the time this action was going on in the 
plain, the enemy in the fort redoubled their fire 
^ upon the batteries. They could see as well as our¬ 
selves how the day was going, and when their 
friends were put to flight, contrary to their expec¬ 
tations, they relaxed their fire as quickly as they 
had increased it, and we continued to pound away 
as though nothing had occurred to interfere with 
our pursiiits. ^ 

After the breach had been inspected the firing 
went on as usual, everybody expecting the “ storm 
to follow the next day. It was a very clear moon¬ 
light night and very cold on the top of the hill. The 
enemy only fired an occasional shot at us, and we 
enjoyed a quiet chat, and at length retired to our 

N 2 
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beds in the jungle near the batteries. Our sleep 
was not much disturbed. 

In the early hours of the morning we were up, 
looking about us, and speculating on the next 
move. We were surprised to find our enemy so 
very quiet; not a shot was fired from tlie fort, 
although shells were < going in from our batteries 
every quarter of an hour. 

Lieut. Strutt of the Bombay Artillery and I, 
noticing how quiet all was, thought we would go 
to the breach. We went, not a shot was fired. 
Lieut. Strutt jumped down into tlie ditch, scrambled 
over the rubble and up the breach, I followed. On 
looking into the fort not a soul was to be seen— 
the birds had flown; how was a mystery. One or 
two artillery men from the hcavy-gun battery 
followed, and we were in possession of the fort, 
before a soul in camp knew they had escaped. The 
men of the Srd European regiment who were 
posted behind the batteries began to rush into tlie 
fort. The commandant, Col. Lid del, was in a 
great rage, ordered them.back, and placed Lieut. 
Strutt under arrest; he did not know who the other 
ofiicer was, or I should have been in a similar 
position. There were only a few men left behind, 
and these were soon despatched. One of their 
sentries was found asleep in one of the bastions. 
There were two or three old "men and women and 
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children in some of * the houses, who informed us 
they had all gone away about midnight down the 
east face, on the side guarded by the Bhopal force. 

There were a good many lying about dead in 
various places—also dead bullocks, horses, and 
ponies, yet it was astonishing to see how little 
harm our battering and shelling had done the many 
buildings. 

They had a smith’s shop, and were preparing to 
cast a gun; the stables were full of good horses, 
saddled and bridled, and among these was the charger 
of the late Lieutenant Redmayne, upon which he 
was killed at Muiidasoore; tatoos and bullocks 
were cluising each other about; and among the 
trees and on the buildings were scores of huge 
monkies, chattering and bounding as though they 
considered our presence an intrusion ; in the houses 
were all kinds of native camp lumber. 

The nows of the evacuation soon reached camp, 
and, by-and-bye, the general and his staff came in 
also by the breach. 

The Hyderabad Cavab^ were sent out after the 
rebels as soon as possible. They succeeded in cut¬ 
ting up a few, and making a few others prisoners. 
The two head men were captured. One was found 
squatting under a tree not far from the river, by an 
officer's servant. When the man went up to him, 
he whispered, “ I am the Eajah, show me how to 
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escape/' and promised him money. The servant 
told him to remain quiet, and forthwith summoned 
his master, who captured him. These two men were 
hanged over the gate-way. The majority of the 
enemy got clear away. The most amazing thing 
was to see the place from whence they had escaped. 
To look down the pr^ipitous path made one giddy, 
—and yet down this place, where no possible footing 
could be seen, they had all gone—men and women 
—in the dead of the night! One or two mangled 
bodies lay at the bottom, attesting the difficulty of 
the descent. Nothing but despair could have 
tempted them to have chosen such a way; this 
was the only one, and they chose it rather than the 
alternative of awaiting the events of the storm. 

What the Bhopal troops were about to have per¬ 
mitted it we never could learn. 

The view of the surrounding country from the 
fort was very beautiftil. The river winding its way 
along the valley ; the distant hills clothed with 
verdure ; the rumbling of the stream from the falls 
and over the loose stonescas it flowed round the fort 
and onward to be lost among other hills ; the camp 
and all the variously dressed people belonging to it 
sauntering about in peace, bathing or washing in 
the clear river, presented a scene worthy the pencil 
of any artist! 

On the 30th the sappers and miners occupied the 
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fort and commenced ftiining and demolisliing the 
buildings. About jforenoon Sir H. Rose received 
information that the rebels had taken up a position 
about eight miles off, had destroyed a village and 
posted themselves in another small fort. The 
general was soon after them with horse artillery, 
two five-and-a-half inch mefftars, two guns of re¬ 
serve battery, the 3rd Europeans, the majority of 
the cavalry, and a section of the Madras Sappers^ 
About 4 o'clock we heard heavy firing. 

Some short time after this we saw a line of 
dlioolies coming into camp with wounded; these 
were eight men of the 3rd Europeans, two of the 
3rd Light Cavalry, and one of the II.0., more or 
less severely wounded. They informed us that the 
action had commenced on the banks of the river, 
which we had a few day^ previously found so great 
an impediment to our getting the siege-train to 
Rhatghur. About 10 o’clock P.M. a large supply of 
provisions came into camp from Saugor, under an 
escort of the 31st Bengal N.I. These men informed 
us that we might expect^an attack upon our camp 
at any hour from the Saugor side of Rhatghur, as 
they had seen a large body of the enemy on their 
flank. 

After crossing the river our force had had some 
sharp bush fighting up to a village called Barodia. 
The enemy were considerably cut up. They had 
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sent away their women anA baggage previously, 
and then came out of the village to dispute the 
passage of the river, and thereby facilitate their 
escape. Captain Neville, of the Royal Engineers, 
who had joined our force the day before, was killed 
by a round shot striking him in the head. He fell 
dead from his hoi-se. *The loss of this officer was 
much lamented by the general. He had been all 
through the Crimean war—had passed days and 
nights in the trenches before Sebastopol, and had 
escaped with much honour, and in so short a time 
to have met death in such a manner after such a 
career was indeed lamentable. He was buried the 
day after in a little mound near the camp, all the 
officers of the force having followed him to his 
grave. 

The force returned to camp about 2 A.M., having 
given the rebels a sound beating, but without taking 
their guns from them. 

Thus ended the operations connected with the 
siege and capture of the fort of Rhatghur. 

This first aehievementc/^f Sir H. Rose was not 
quite so bright a beginning as the general might 
have wished. The grand object, however, was 
attained, and the work executed in a manner that 
foreshowed to every one better times under a leader 
of such energy and judgment. Not a man would 
have escaped from this fort had the general had a 
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sufficient number of reliable troops. The place they 
chose to escape from showed how hard they must 
have been pressed, nor would they have given us 
the slip in this instance had Europeans been where 
the Bhopal troops were posted. An escalade might 
have succeeded where we breached, but this would 
have been attended with considerable loss to the 
Europeans, and at this season not an European 
soldier was to be spared over and above what pru¬ 
dence and necessity called for. The rebels were 
always cunning at escape, as we shall hereafter 
observe. 

By the fiill of Khatghur we effected two most 
desirable objects. Wo could now march on to tlie 
relief of Saugor, in the fort of which city the 
Europeans had been shut up for an anxious period 
of eight months, constantly bordering on despair, 
and we had rid all the country south of Saugor of 
a cowardly tantalising foe, while the road from 
Indore thus far was again opened for communi¬ 
cation. 

For months past thes# rebels had been in tlie 
habit of threatening' Saugor, plundering villages, 
and committing overt acts of villany, and again 
retiring to their stronghold confident of security 
The Feringhees were no more, and they were lords 
of their castle, oppressing the poor and plundering 
the rich. The tide of affairs had at length turned, 
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the storm that was ere long to engulf them had 
overtaken them, the simoon of British anger was 
now blowing upon them from all quarters in ter¬ 
rible blasts. 


Relief op Saugor. 

On the morning of* 3rd February wo made our 
entry into Saugor. It was a bright, pleasant day, 
pleasant it must have been to the people in Saugor. 
As we neared the city the Europeans came out 
upon elephants, horses, and in buggies, to meet us ; 
and on each side of the road there were swarms of 
natives in their bright and many coloured dresses. 
By-*a.ud-bye the guns of the fort fired a salute, and 
as we marched through the large town the bands 
played. The town was very crowded with people, 
and saimtering about the streets were the sepoys of 
the 31st Bengal N. I., the only regiment of the 
Bengal army which had remained faithful. 

The Europeans looked very pale and care-worn, 
and well they might, after having endured so 
anxious an imprisonmeift)', cut off from aU escape, 
and packed together within the walls of the fort for 
so long, surrounded by bodies of the enemy who 
constantly harassed them, and living in the midst 
of a vast population of disaffected natives. 

In some of the streets there were a good many 
sullen, diabolical looking fellows, who seemed to 
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wish us anywhere else. As we marched past the 
fort, which is situated on a hill in the town in a 
commanding situation, its waUs were crowded with 
Europeans, men, women, and children. The fort 
appeared a very strong one. Here and there were 
some new works upon the old, and from most of the 
embrasures guns pointed out. We passed through 
the town close to its beautiful lake, and encamped 
on the right of the road beneath a barren belt'of 
hills. The cantonment, which was in perfect repair, 
was in our front to the left of the road. 

Small-pox was in tlie town, and accordingly 
orders were issued forbidding any one in camp to 
visit the place. 

The Preliminaries and Capture of the 
Fort of Gurrakotta. 

On February 6th there was a parade of all the 
troops. On the 8th fifty rank and file of the Madras 
Sappers, with an engineer officer, marched out of 
Saugor for a fort and wftks lately occupied by the 
enemy at Nurraullee, some fourteen miles off. They 
were accompanied by details of the Bengal 31st N. I. 
and 42nd N. I. In September 1857 a body of 
bundeelahs took possession of the place, and threw 
up a strong stone work, about a mile in length, on 
either side of the village gateway, and strengthened 
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this work by bastions. The troops from Saugor 
went out for the purpose of dislodging them, and 
were repulsed with the loss of their commanding 
officer, Gol. Johnson of the 42nd N, I., who was 
shot dead. The detachment of sjippers now left 
with the force were then ordered out to Sanoda, 
about ten miles, to destroy another fort recently 
held by the enemy, and to cut a road for the siege- 
train to cross .the river Beeas. Close to our 
encamping ground was a beautiM suspension-bridge 
spanning the river. It was in excellent repair, but 
not considered sufficiently strong for the passage of 
heavy guns. The whole of the materials for this 
bridge were obtained and worked up in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, The appearance of this structure, so 
familiar to one in England, wavS quite a novelty to 
one in this country. The river itself in this spot is 
very picturesque, but the addition of the elegant 
suspension-bridge considerably enhanced the natural 
beauty of the landscape. 

It is surprising that this kind of bridge is not 
oftener met with in Indi% for it appears to possess 
great advantages over the ordinary ones. In the 
present instance, although the siege-train did not 
pass over it, I have every reason to believe it would 
have borne the weight of the guns separately 
with perfect safety. The field-batteries, and 
horse artillery, and baggage crossed it in one 
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continuous stream with very little alteration in its 
plane. 

The villagers about Sanoda appeared to be in the 
deepest distress. They had been plundered of every¬ 
thing by mutinous sepoys^ and bundeelahs for 
months past, and were reduced to such an extreme 
condition of poverty as to* wander through our 
camp seeking the undigested grains from among the 
duncf of our cattle, and then and there to eat them I 

Large quantities of grain were distributed among 
these poor sufferers. In one of the villages near 
our camp we captured a cotwal who had given the 
enemy every assistance in his power for months, 
and had exercised most undue severity towards the 
unoffending peasants about. This man at first told 
Capt. Hare he would give him much valuable infor¬ 
mation concerning the rebels in case his life was 
spared, which was accordingly promised on the 
condition that he did so the first thing in the 
morning. 

When the morning came he denied being able to 
sjiy an}’thing, and maii^ined a dogged silence. 
Three hours were allowed him to reconsider the 
value of his existence, at the end of which time he 
was to be hanged if he persisted in the lie. What 
effect the night's sleep had had upon him it is hard 
to say, at the end of these three anxious hours he 
chose rather to die like a dog than tell the truth. 
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He was accordingly marched to a tree, an empty 
bullock-cart was driven under it, into which he 
mounted, and, blindfolded, waited the honid mo¬ 
ment of strangulation. The noose was arranged 
around his neck, the bullock's tail screwed and 
away went the cart, and he dropped dangling from 
a mimosa branch, and »thu8 died. Probably he dis¬ 
credited such summary punishment. 

The force was now on the march for the fort of 
Gurrakotta, in which the mutinous 51st and 5 2d 
Bengal regiments, with large bodies of other rebels, 
had made a stand, and from whence they had 
annoyed this part of the coimtry for a long time 
past. 

After a very fatiguing march of about 25 miles 
we sighted the fort, having halted on our way at 
Shapore to breakfast, and hang a few more rebels. 
When we arrived at Shapore we leamt that the 
enemy had only left that place some two hours 
before, so the general determined to push on, and 
leaving the ordinary road to our left, we forced our 
way through a very difficult jungly path over some 
hills, and at length came up on a cavaliy picket of 
the enemy, some fom* or five miles from Gurrakotta. 
While we were passing over the hills we surprised 
an infantry outpost. They were driven before us 
by the Bombay 24th N. I. and the 3rd Europeans, 
leaving their kit behind them., The day was well 
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nigh spent when the column halted ; marching 
through the jungly skirmishing and halting, and 
stealing upon the enemy, was most trying to the 
troops; the sun was very powerful, and there was 
scarcely a shadow to creep into, and having to halt 
every tliirty or forty yards from houi' to hour even¬ 
tually overpowered most of the men. 

The Bombfiy 3rd Light Cavalry, the 3rd Euro- 
]jeans, and 24)th N. I. preceded the column when wq 
neared the fort. The cavahy captured five men of 
the eneniy^s picket. These the major-general ordered 
to be taken to the rear and shot. They were taken 
some distance on our left flank, and despatched by 
the Bombay Cavalry as desired. 

By 3.30 P.M. we were on our encamping ground. 
The general was making a reconnaissance, and about 
G P.M. we marched to our places, got our tents 
pitched, and made the best of a very rough dinner. 
Our baggage arrived after midnight. 

Soon after oui* camp was pitched, round shot came 
in among our tents from the enemy’s guns in the 
fort. They also fired roc^ts at us. 

The general did not return to camp till nearly 
8 o’clock that night. How he endured so much 
was surprising to every one, nor was it the most 
agreeable thing for his staff. The enemy had erected 
some very creditable earth-works upon the road to 
the south, from whence they expected our arrival, 
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and they occupied the village near the fort in some 
force. To oust them from this position the horse 
artillery took ground upon an open and rather ele¬ 
vated spot in front of our camp, and commenced a 
brisk cannonade upon them. The enemy sounded 
their bugles and advanced in force at a double upon 
our guns ; they were, Jiowever, repulsed by the 3rd 
Europeans ; they again formed up and advanced in 
great steadiness, and this time got very near to the 
guns, but again gave way and fell back in great 
disorder, some flying towards the fort, otliers to the 
south; these the Hyderabad Cavalry followed and 
cut up. A breaching battery was then erected 
opposite the west face. The 24-pound howitzer 
was at work all day on the 12th, and soon silenced 
the enemy’s guns. One large gun annoyed us a 
good deal. It was worked well, and we could see 
the enemy in their red coats loading and firing it. 
Lieut. Strutt of the Bombay Artillery fought this 
^ gun admirably, and at length knocked it from the 
embrasure. After this no further annoyance from 
them was experienced.^ The 18-pounders played 
upon the fort all the evening and tlirough the night. 
Early on the morning of the 13 th we could see the 
enemy escaping in great numbers from the fort gate. 
We ceased firing, and by-and-bye marched down 
witli the 3rd Europeans to the fort, to find that all 
had escaped in the night-tirn'e. Capt. Hare, with 
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tlie Hyderabad Cavalry, pursued them some twenty- 
five miles and completed the work. A great num¬ 
ber were slain and made prisoners, as was also a 
good deal of their plunder captured. Thus, the 51st 
and 52nd mutinous sepoys were punished, and the 
beautiful little fort of Gurrakottafell into our hands. 

A guard of the 3rd Europeans occupied the fort, 
and the Madras and Bombay Sappers commenced 
the work of demolition. 

It was abundantly stored with grain, flour, 
cloth, sugar, spices, and other commissariat articles. 
There Avas an infinitude of such lumber as natives 
love to hoard : bags full of bangles, bracelets, ank¬ 
lets, and rings ; boxes full of miniature mariner's 
compasses, English loot—steel pens, and paper. The 
sacks of flour were the largest T ever saw in my 
life, the}’' resembled huge hogsheads, men must have 
mounted ladders to have filled them. Here and 
there was a dead bullock, tattoo, or man, and every¬ 
where little heaps of bullets and gunpowder. 

Several of the dead sepoys wore their medals 
round their necks, and we fpUnd the buttons of some 
seven Bengal regiments upon various shell-jackets 
about. Near the gun from which we had been so 
annoyed, and which was silenced by Lieut. Strutt, 
were three bodies; one of these was the body of a 
havildar, the other two were privates. The last 
shot from the howitzer had killed these men. 


o 
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The enemy had evidently provided for a long 
sojourn in this place, and from its natural position 
and structure it appeared eminently suited to the 
purposes of guerilla warfare. The fort stands upon 
an elevated angle of ground, the wide deep river 
Sonar washing the east face, a tributary stream— 
the Gidaree nullah~with precipitous banks flow¬ 
ing around the west and north faces, to the south is 
the strong gate-way flanked by bastions, and a ditch 
about twenty feet deep and thii*ty wide. This ditch 
ran round the west face also. On the oppOvsite side 
of the river is the well-built town of Gurrakotta, 
about one mile from the fort. 

Report says that this fort stood a three weeks’ 
siege some forty years ago, and that the garrison 
eventually capitulated to Brigadier Watson, C.B., 
who, with twenty-eight pieces of ordnance, found it 
impossible to effect a breach. Marks of shot still 
were visible in several places, and in others tlie 
present enemy had repaired the damages done to its 
walls and bastions. 

The south-west wall of the fort was blown down 
on the evening of the 15th, and a company of the 
31st Bengal N.L under Lieut. Dickins, remained in 
charge of the enormous heaps of grain which still 
remained after our force had conveyed away to 
Saugor as much as they had carriage for. 

In a conversation with this bfiicer upon the pro- 
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bable cause of this regiment not having joined in 
the general rebellion, he stated that the only reason 
he could give was the fact that the officers, perhaps, 
understood their men better than others. The com¬ 
pany under his command had all through evinced a 
willingness to obej^ to the letter, and had on several 
occasions met small bodies of* the enemy, who had 
taunted thorn with their allegiance, and had in each 
instance behaved as well as men could be expected.. 
He was an excellent linguist, and appeared to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the native character, 
aiid the native officers to appreciate his. 

There appears to be a good deal of reason in this 
simple statement. As a rule I fear we do not 
enter into a sufficiently exact analysis of the native 
character, while it is well known that no one in 
the world forms a quicker or juster estimate of 
our actions than they do. 

An unfortunate private of the Bombay Sappers 
got into disgrace here. He was found leaving the 
fort in charge of a camel upon which a few handsful 
of flour and a little gh^ and other trifles had 
been secreted. Looting of every kind was strictly 
prohibited by the general—even the few ounces of 
flour and morsel of ghee were not to be appropriated, 
and so the man in charge of the camel was placed 
in arrest to await his trial for disobedience of orders. 

We returned for Saugor, after the column, on the 
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16th. As we passed along the road we had marched 
on a few days before, we came to the spot where 
the five men had been shot, and there lay their five 
skeletons bleaching in the sun in the same position 
as they had fallen, and we were again surprised to 
find the poor villagers in our rSute back picking 
among the dung on the road for grains to convei-t 
into food. Destitution could scarcely be worse than 
tliis 1 The poor wretches appeared verging on the 
last stage of starvation ! As we re-crossed the sus¬ 
pension bridge, the body of the budmash we had 
hanged upon the mimosa tree, the day we cut the 
road for the siege guns at the river Beeiis, still hung 
there, and the jackalls had eaten away the two legs 
as far as the knees. It was a horrid sight! 

We rejoined the force in Saugor on the 17th, and 
now had a few days rest before us. 

The capture of the fort of Gurrakotta, and the 
escape of the enemy, was another instance of the 
diflSculty formerly experienced of totally entrapping 
our foe. Here, again, the position of the fort was 
so admirably chosen, tl^t nothing short of a far 
larger force than the general had at his disposal 
could have ensured such an investment as would 
have prevented the escape of the enemy, favoured 
as they were in their flight by the river and the 
densely wooded undulated ground south dPfche fort. 
The fort, however, fell into odr hands in a short 
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time, and the enemy on this side of Saugor was dis¬ 
posed of, so that the-major-general now had an un¬ 
opposed basis for the important operations that 
were to follow in the campaign, 

In almost every instance of encounter with these 
once famed Bengal sepoys, we observe that they 
always supposed wo should ‘attack them in one 
direction only, and they accordingly threw up works 
to oppose us in that positioii they imagined we 
should of necessity choose. Of coiu'se, the general 
had information of this, and then painfully proved 
to these rebels the feasibility of operating from quite 
a contrary direction, and when they saw this, and 
the utter uselessness of all their works of defence, 
they no longer attempted an opposition—the little 
sneaking ambush courage they possessed speedily 
oozed away, and like assassins and thieves they 
made the best use of their heels in the dark hours 
of ni^^ht. 
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CHAP. V. 

General prepares to march upon Jhansi.—Court-martial on 
Bombay sapper.—March of the force.—Affair at fort of 
Barodia.—Troops benighted.—Forcing Malthon and Mu- 
danpore passes.—Defeat of the Rajah of Sliahghur.—Fort 
and garden of Sorai.—Murrowra.—Annexation of terri¬ 
tory of Shahghur.—Baunpore.—Destruction of palace.— 
Tal-Bchut.—Capture of fort of Chandaree.—Investment 
of Jhansi.—The siege.—Arrival of Tantia-Topee.—The 
“ Battle of the Betwa.”—The “ storm.”—The capture.— 
The palace.—Escape of the Ranee of Jhansi. 

Sir H. Bose was now preparing for a long march 
to the north, and a scarcity of provisions was anti¬ 
cipated by large supplies daily arriving in camp from 
Bhopal and otlier places. All who could get boots 
laid in a stock, and the messes nrovided themselves 
with all kinds of Euro|!fean articles, and beer, soda 
water, and wines as largely as possible. The Parsec 
shopkeepers at Saugor proved most invaluable 
friends to us; although they charged us exorbitantly 
then, as the future proved, they were most moderate 
when compared with other merchants further north. 
Those who laid in what would appear an excessive 
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quantity of beer at that time were truly fortunate 
in the hereafter. The little experience we had 
already had of the state of the country beyond 
Saugor was very ominous. The season was be¬ 
coming hotter every day, and we had every reason 
to believe that the districts we were about to march 
through would afford us little or nothing in the way 
of commissariat, as almost all of them, from Saugor 
to Cawnpore, were in the hands of the rebels and . 
disaffected chiefs, and their enmity, added to the 
withering effects of a hot season, would not be likely 
to leave us a blade of grass, or a grain of corn in a 
few weeks hence. The general wisely foresaw all 
this, and took means to provide for his foice accord¬ 
ingly. Sheep and goat, and oxen, and grain and 
flour, and large supplies of tea, and soda water for 
the sick and wounded, were collected together with 
all possible speed. A military train had been esta¬ 
blished from Bombay, which was to follow and aid 
our force in many various ways. 

Tlio sick and wounded were transferred to the 
field-hospital in Saugor, to ibe sent away at a fitting 
period, or to rejoin the force when opportunity pre¬ 
sented. 

The siege-train was re-supplied from the arsenal 
with a large amount of ammunition, and strength¬ 
ened by the addition of other heavy guns, howitzers, 
and large mortars. Many more elephants were 
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obtained, and the ordnance and engineering parks 
were especially strengthened. The 3rd European 
i-egiment changed their relaxing and highly injurious 
uniform for one especially adapted to the season and 
country, and they now dressed in a loose stone 
coloured cotton blouse and trousers, and pagree of 
the same colour. Thik was a most judicious step, a^s 
the men could bear considerably more Miguc with 
comparative comfort while at the distance of half a 
mile they were almost invisible. 

Nothing can be more baneful to European 
troops in India than the dress worn by them in 
England and other temperate climates. It is amaz¬ 
ing to think that the authorities did not alter this 
a century ago. We cannot be surprised at the 
excessive mortality of British troops in India, when 
we reflect that they have had to combat the fearful 
effects of a tropical climate from year to year 
trussed up in uniform only suited to England or 
the Polar regions. Not more ridiculous would it 
appear to see an Icelander enveloped in his furs 
in this country, because^uch is the uniform worn in 
his mother country, than it is to see our poor 
fellows buttoned up to the chin in a heavy tight- 
fitting dress, such as they wore in chiUy and frosty 
England. 

It is to be hoped that all European troops coming 
to this country will be permitted to leave their use- 
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less and enervating dress behind them, and have 
one of a* light and suitable material provided in its 
stead. 

During the time these preparations for the march \ 
towards Jhansi were maturing, a district court- 
martial had been held upon the private of the 
Bombay sappers who was under arrest for looting 
at the fort of Gurrakotta. 

Lieut. Dick, Bombay Engineers, was in command 
of this detachment of sappers, and from his investi¬ 
gation of the affair, firmly believed the man to be 
innocent of the crime Jmputed to him. The man 
was in charge of the camel coming out of the fort, 
but asserted his total ignorance of the loot in ques¬ 
tion being upon him. Another might have done 
this, it was true, but as there was no proof of his 
innocence, further than his own word, the evidence 
appeared much against him. 

At his trial the poor fellow was frightened by ; 
the ordeal and pleaded guilty, and, it would appear, 
contradicted liimself. 

Lieut. Dick was called flpon for his evidence, and 
left the court fully impressed with the belief that 
the man would be acquitted. j 

Shortly after dinner the order book was brought ^ 
in, in which a parade of troops on the following | 
morning was ordered for the punishment and 
missal of the prisoner. 
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This astonished most of us, and Lieut. Dick, 

/ sincerely impressed with the innocence * of the 
prisoner, declared that he could not conscientiously 
see a good man thus disgraced, without further pro¬ 
testing in his behalf, and using every lawful means 
for his honourable acquittal. 

Some technical infoimality appeared upon the 
face of the proceedings, and after consultation with 
! other officers, he sent in an official to the brigadier 
’ that night, requesting a postponment of the parade 
that the man might be tried by an European court. 
Lieut. Dick was evidently much affected, and awaited 
' with some anxiety for an answer to his communi- 
J cation—none came. 

I On the morning of the 22nd, the troops paraded 
/and formed three sides of a square. 

' Tlie preamble of the crime, and the sentence was 
read aloud, and translated to the native troops. 
Then Capt. Todd, the brigade-major, was seen to 
read a paper and to go up to the brigadier, who then 
read it. He seemed much disconcerted by its con- 
i tents, and then the priSoner said aloud that he 
* desired to be tried by an European general court- 
/ martial. The brigadier then rode up to Lieut. Dick, 
and said, “ Lieut. Dick, IVe to thank you for this,'' 
and the parade was dismissed,—the man still a 
prisoner, and Lieut. Dick ordered under arrest by 
thp brigadier ! This surprised a good many, but 
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mostly Lieut. Dick, who had acted all through with - 
so good a motive. 

Another court sat upon the prisoner, and thisj 

day^s order book informed us that he was sentenced*' 

. ' ? 
to receive fifty lashes, to be branded with the letter*^ 

“ M,'’ for mutinous conduct on parade, and to under-| 

go seven years' imprisonment*—every other of whichl 

was to be solittiry, and the medical officer in charge’ 

was ordered to bo prepared to brand the prisoner J 

with the letter ‘ M ’! I 

Poor Lieut. Dick was much affected by this'* 

extraordinary decision of the court, and more par-; 

ticularly so since the prisoner’s antecedents had been ; 

unblemished. He had served Governn^t nine I 

I 

7/ears and some months, without a single default as \ 
a sapper, and it seemed improbable that a man of \ 
such good conduct should lay himself open to such , 
disgrace for so paltry an offence as the one he now 
stood sentenced upon; and there was reason to * 
believe another was guilty of the crime. But the 
sentence had gone forth, and the man who had thus ! 
served Government was tc^be branded as a mutineer,' 
flogged, and imprisoned for seven years ! i 

Mutineers and murderers have since fared better. 
Early on the 25th the troops paraded again for, 
punishment, and branding of the prisoner. There I 
was no mistake this time. The troops formed three. 
sides of a square as before, and in the centre was an 
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\ empty cart. The sentence was road out as before, 
^ and the 

/ inquired of the medical officer in charge if he had 
; come prepared to brand the man with the letter 

i r” 

' The medical officer replied that he had not. When 
asked if he had seen the orders directing him to do 
“r so, he said that he had, but that as the art and 
science of branding formed no part of his profes- 
) sional education, and as an oi^er to the effect that 
i it formed no part of a military surgeon's duty had 
long ago been issued from thef Horse Guards," he 
had only come prepared to superintend the inflic¬ 
tion of Se punishment, and if the prisoner were 
then capable of undergoing the branding to super¬ 
intend that also. The man was then flogged secun- 
''^\djum artem, and the troops marched back to camp. 

The health of the troops continued very good ; 
the bands played every evening; a few evening 
parties were got up in the station; there was a 
picnic to the beautiful lake near the fort; and 
great and constant coifviviality in the various 
messes and camp. 

We were on the eve of a long and trying march 
north—months would pass away ere another such 
respite could be dreamed of, and if we could place 
any reliance on the reports in camp of the work in 
store for us, we certainly had every reason to take 


prisoner led to the cart. The brigadier then 
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pleasure by the hand and “ be merry while we 
mayso there wa? music and feasting in all due 
order; and days of promotion, and days of receipt 
of gratuity for service wounds, and birth days, and 
other memorable occasions, were celebrated with 
rejoicings. 

These scenes were soon to change to the “ rough- 
ings^^ and night bivouac of the jungle, to the 
hurried cup of tea and hard biscuit before starting 
on the mid-night march, and to the uniemitting 
fxtigue of a harassing campaign in a scorching 
season and wasted coiStry. 

March to Jhansi. 

By this time eveiything was arranged for a start 
on the march—the city of Jhansi being our desti¬ 
nation. Accordingly the camp was roused at 2 A.M. 
on the morning of the 27th, and the force moved off 
over a belt of hills through a narrow pass to their 
first halting ground at Kaneepoor. 

Major Orr's column of thfe Hyderabad Contingent 
started the evening before upon another route to 
march parallel with our own. Directly our force 
had marched off the ground at Saugor several large 
rockets were seen to shoot up into the dark sky 
from the centre of the city. The enemy had 
evidently had their spies in our camp, who were 
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now telegraphing the departure of our troops to, 
their friends north of lis. 

^^After the march was over a parade of the officers 
j of the force was ordered to assemble at the briga- 
I dier's flag-staff in the afternoon. This was for the 


I purpose of publicly reprimanding Lieut. Dick for 
‘ his conduct in the latd business of the court-martial 


at Saugor. A most severe and lengthy reprimand, 
delivered in very caustic strains with much agita¬ 
tion of manner, was then read out to the assembly 
by Brigadier Steuart, 14th Lt. Dragoons. 

Lieut. .Dick was told tUW summary dismissal 
from the service could alone have answered the ends 


of military law, had not youth, ignorance, and in¬ 
experience pleaded in extenuation of liis conduct. 
He had, it was remarked, struck at the root of all 
good military order and discipline, to the subversion 
of the most important duties of a soldier; he was 
r then released from his arrest, and deprived of his 
command. 


From that hour every spark of honourable am¬ 
bition and military ardcftir seemed quenched in his 
breast; he appeared to give over his papers and 
charge like a man who signs liis last will and tes¬ 
tament, and quietly awaits the hour of death. 

^ Lieut. Dick s grave misdemeanor lay in pointing 
I out a. few informalities, and in recommending a 
good man to the judgment of an European court 
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more likely to do justice to a prisoner than a native; 
one ; and this he did with the noblest possible mo¬ 
tives couched in terms of respect, and prompted by j 
a deep sense of his own conscientious behaviour./ 
His lot was indeed a hard one. 

The next morning we were roused by the bugle 
at 2 A.M. The column had not pressed off the 
ground more than a mile when rockets again were 
seen shooting up into the sky at regular intervals 
in front of us. 

A mile or two ahead of our force, on an elevated 
piece of ground, a bright beacon fire was blazing up 
and then some seven or eight hundred yards in 
advance of this another burst up in flames, and as 
the column marched on and on, another and another 
bright fire shone out of the dark masses of jungle 
on the different hills, first on our right, then on our 
left, until the morning rendered them useless. 
Around each of these fires were three or four 
natives, suspicious looking men, but they swore 
they were only preparing for a feast when captured 
by the dragoons. No doubt this was a well-devised 
means of warning the enemy of our approach; 
nothing could be better than a chain of these fires 
for the purpose, and few things carry an air of such 
apparent innocence and simplicity, for what more 
natural than that men should make a fire in the 
jungles in the cold hours of the morning, or one for 
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a feast! The road was tolerably good, though up 
hill almost all the way. The plains on either side 
were generally well cultivated, and the hills covered 
with dense jungle. We were now nearing the 
Malthon-pass, where strong opposition was expected 
from the enemy, who had placed guns so as to 
command the pass, land had a strong body of 
infantry and cavalry posted there. We halted near 
the village of Rajwas, and pitched camp in a flat 
surrounded on three sides by high hills. 

About two miles from our camp to the north was 
another village and a small strongly-built fort on 
the spur of a long hill above the village. This fort 
immediately commanded the road leading to the 
pass, and was named the fort of Barodia. Towards 
afternoon some one who had been out looking about 

O 

the neighbourhood of the camp went so close to 
this fort, which was thought deserted, as to call 
down the matchlock fire of a body of tlie enemy, 
who still kept possession of it. This signal was 
enough, .and about 3 p.m. a few guns, a couple of 
mortars, infantry, and ^cavalry were sent out to 
drive the enemy out of this little den. 

After some shelling and knocking open the gate,' 
the enemy wei’e seen escaping over the fort wall 
into the jungle on the hilL 

A good deal of musketry firing then took place 
in the jungle, and the enemy tliere sustained some 
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loss. The 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry pursued 
aroimd the hill by the road, but failed in doing 
much on account of the dense jungles. 

When the fort was taken possession of, only one 
or two men were found inside; one had both legs 
recently broken, and his friends had cut his throat 
before parting ! • 

By this time the sun had set, and dark masses of 
clouds rolled thicker and thicker over the sky;. 
tlaslies of lightning were followed b}^' deep peals of 
thunder, and then the rain began to pour down 
unmercifully. We had scarcely turned our faces 
towards camp when we found ourselves enveloped 
in darkness dense as Erebus. We lost our road, 
although we were so short a distance a^vay, and 
went on stumbling througli nullahs and bushes, 
while sheets of lightning flashed over us, frightening 
our horsc.s, and rendering tlie path doubly difficult 
to find. The cavalry and artillery bugles were 
sounding in various directions, we could see the 
camp fires, hear horses neighing, but could not get 
into camp. At length, aft^ blundering about till 
nearly 9 o'clock at night, we passed the sentries, 
and eventually found onr quarters, wet througli 
and tired. Long after we were comfortable under 
our canvas, we heard the imploring cries of the 
cavalry bugles from those who could not find their 
way home. Some, T believe, did not get into camp 
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till past midnight. Such a circumstance is hardl}^ 
credible, nor could we credit our own difficulties 
while the camp fires were so plainly visible to us, 
but of one thing I am quite certain, viz., that 
nothing is more difficult than to find one's way 
home at night through a camp, particularly if it be 
a large one. o 

We halted the next day on account of the good 
folk who lost their road that night, although the 
general had determined to push on, and had issued 
orders to that effect. 

At first it was determined to destroy this fort, 
and then it was thought advisable to put it into a 
state of defence as a postal station from whence to 
keep up communication with the marching column 
and Saugor. 

Accordingly, Lieut. Prendergast, Madras Engineers, 
with a section of the Madras Sappers, and a com¬ 
pany of Khoonds—a semi-barbarous, undisciplined 
body of levies recently raised fi*om the hill districts 
—took possession. 

These Kiioonds* were most extraordinary fellows. 
When they marched they seemed to keep on the 
jog-trot, laughing and joking, and caiTying their 
arms as one would imagine of a wild Irish mob; 
they seemed possessed of no scruples of caste, and 

* A'bill people from the jangles, about the source of the 
river Nerbudda 
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were always willing to go anywhere and do any¬ 
thing where there was a chance of looting a rag or 
a lota.. They appeared to be the very best of 
material from whence to mould a useful corps, but 
at present, as might be expected, were in th^ rough¬ 
est possible form. 

With these Khoonds, then, Lieut. Prendergast 
was left in charge of the hill fort of Barodia, with 
a few sappers to put it in a state of repair and* 
defence. 

He posted guards for the niglit, and in his rounds 
invariably found them asleep and had to kick them 
up. They seemed never to imagine that they were 
not to sleep on their posts ! What did they think 
of or care for any enemy ? They were inside a fort, 
had shut the gate, and that was enough. With 
such a garrison one may imagine that an European 
officer would scarcely feel at home or very comfort¬ 
able, and would be happy to get off to safer and 
more civilized company. 

On the morning of the 3rd March the general 
devised a movement against the enemy in our front 
of a very important kind. The Pass of Malthon, 
naturally a very strong obstacle to the advance of 
an army, was held by the enemy in force ; every 
day was of importance, so that the general deter- 
n»ined to gain the table land above these hills by a 
flank movement through the Pass of Mudanpore 

p 2 
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into the territory of the Rajah of Shahghur, who 
was in aims against ns, while he made a feint in 
the enemy’s front at the strong Pass of Malthon. 

Accordingly, about 2 A.M. the 24th Bombay N. I., 
three guns, Bhopal Artillery, and a howitzer under 
Capt. Lightfoot, a body of 14th Light Dragoons, 
and 8rd Cavalry, all finder the command of Major 
Scudamore, moved off for the Malthon Pass, while 
the remainer of the force, again strengthened by 
the junction of the Hyderabad Contingent, moved 
quietly from the encamping ground about 5 A.M. for 
the Mudanpore Pass. 

Forcing the Pass. 

We marched along the foot of a long range of 
hills for a distance of about five or six miles, and 
then began to enter upon the almost pathless route 
for the Mudanpore Pass. As the column moved 
quietly along into a horse-shoe kind of plateau with 
hills densely clad with jungle on both sides towards 
the gorge, a heavy fire T^as opened upon the leading 
bodies from the enemy’s guns and infantry in their 
front. 

This was rather a surprise to us, and the news 
quickly passed along the long line that our artillery 
and infantry were already engaged with a strong 
force of the enemy. 
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As we gi-adual]y neared up towards the front the 
fire of our guns rapidly increased, and in the inter¬ 
vals we heard heavy vollies of musketry. The hills 
on our right and our left were crowded with the 
infantry of the enemy ; the pass and the brushwood 
immediately before it were held by their artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry in force! 

By this time we had arrived within sight of the 
engagement, and then we saw our horse artillery 
blazing away into the masses of their infantry in 
our front near the pass, while the infantry of the 
Hyderabad Contingent* and 3rd Europeans were 
clearing the hills on our Hanks. 

The enemy held their cover with considerable 
firmness for a long time, and their fire was so gall¬ 
ing and heavy that our guns w^ere ordered by the 
general to retire some yards. Ere this could be 
done the fire was so fierce that the artillerymen had 
to take shelter behind their guns ; several were 
wounded, and the general had his horse shot, and 
narrowly escaped death several times. 

The bullets fell about lil^ hail-stones. The artil- 
leryretired and re-opened fire, and by this time the 
guns of the Hyderabad Contingent opened with 
shell upon the enemy’s masses in the jungle left of 
the pass. Then the 3rd Europeans and Hyderabad 
Infantry charged into the jungle, while the guns 
poured shell upon the enemy over their heads. 
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They were now seen flying in great numbers 
over the hills to our right and left and through the 
pass. The Hyderabad Infantry and 3rd Europeans 
were upon them, while the Hyderabad Cavalry and 
dragoons dashed across the plain and through the 
pass after them. 

The day was now ours. The main body of the 
enemy had fled through the pass with their guns, 
around a large tank, and into the town of H udan- 
pore. We then moved on quickly through the 
pass, brought up our howitzers to the front, and 
again the enemy opened their guns upon us from 
behind the tank wall. Tlieir Are soon ceased, how¬ 
ever, and the troops advanced through the town, 
and halted to breathe awhile and quench their 
thirst. The hills all round were scoured by our 
infantry, and the rebels found in their jungles were 
despatclied. 

After a short halt, the Hyderabad Cavalry were 
sent in pursuit, and right well did they do their 
work. They came up with the tail of the enemy's 
force, cut up a great number and captured many— 
among others, the astrologer of the Rajah of 
Shahghur. They followed the enemy some miles 
over hills and tlirough jungle, and at length came 
up to the fort of Sorai, where their work ended. 
They were reported to have, slain upwards of three 
hundred of the enemy. 
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As we marched through the pass, many of their 
bodies lay about j some were those of sepoys, some 
of bundeelahs. While the fighting in the jungle 
was going on, several characteristic^incidents rela¬ 
ting to the Khoonds occurred.' No sooner did one 
of them or anybody else shoot down a rebel, than 
three or four of them rushed upon the fallen foe, 
threw down their muskets, and commenced foi-th- 
with a scramble for the belt and pouch, tlie pagree, 
the jacket, the waistband, and the pice it might 
contain ; and there they were in the midst of 
fighting, bawling away - and laughing, like human 
vultures ; then they shouldered arms and trotted off 
with a couple of pouch belts, ijerhaps, over their 
shoulders, and two or three pagrees on their heads. 
When they got into the town, they seemed to think 
there was nothing more to be done than to batter 
open the cottage doors and hunt out the vile rags 
and broken pots left behind by the inhabitants, 
who had fled also to the jungles. 

I remember while we sat down to rest a short 
time near the town, a shot was heard immediately 
in our rear. On looking round to the spot from 
whence the sound came, I saw a man drop down 
from a high tamarind tree on to the roof of a 
cottage; he fell like lead, and died a moment or 
two after. The man who shot him thought he had 
achieved a great feat, and reloaded his musket with 
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considerable resolution, while he repeatedly im¬ 
pressed the fact upon his bronzed brethren, “ I killed 
him/" 

As soon as jthe troops had rested, we moved off 
again to end a glorious day in the most wearisome 
after march perhaps we ever endured. The sun was 
very hot; the late ekciteraent had done its work, 
and as the troops marched and countermarched, 
halted and crept along, examining villages, sheds, 
and jungles, they began to hill out in twos and 
threes, to cry frequently for the water-carrier, and to 
go into a sound sleep in the sun if a ten minutes" 
halt occurred. At length, weary and foot-sore, 
parched and exhausted, we halted near the village 
of Pepeeria, where the artilleiy and infantry, dra¬ 
goons, camels, carts and followers all got jammed 
together in a confused mass for a long time in a 
kind of horse-shoe piece of ground below the 
village, around which ran a deep wide stream ; 
this continued to get worse as the baggage poured 
in, and there seemed no end to our present woes at 
hand. At length the “camp-markers marked out 
our camp above the village, and little by little we 
wound ourselves back from the maze we had got 
into, and in the dark groped our way to our 
respective places, waited till about 9 o"clock, and 
then threw ourselves beneath our tents, glad to lie 
down anywhere without our beds, and rest our 
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wearied limbs—for we bad marched close upon 
twenty miles. Although the troops had gone 
through a very hard day's work, they bore all their 
fatigue with the best possible spirit. Sir Hugh 
Rose was heard to say he had never been under 
hotter fire in his life, for the time it lasted, than he 
was in while forcing this pass! The infantry opposed 
to us were mostly mutinous sepoys. Capt. Abbot 
of Hyderabad Contiil^ent obtained several of their 
medals, which he took from the slain after their 
pursuit. 

Their leader, once a havildar major, was slain. 
He was so enormously fat that his tattoo could not 
carry him quick enough to elude our cavalry. The 
Rajah of Shahghur had escaped, and his astrologer, 
who was now in our hands, confessed that he had 
been mistaken in his prediction of the fitting day 
for the annihilation of the Feringhees. He evi¬ 
dently had read the stars through a glass darkly 
that night, and had woefully proved himself a false 
prophet. 

We were now encamped*within sight of the fort 
of Sorai, which lay some three miles east of our 
camp, on the top of a solitary hill. The sappers 
marched to this fort the next day for the purpose of 
destroying it. The general and his staff also rode 
over to examine the place. 

The fort was a little well-built keep on the top of 
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a hill, commanding an extensive view of the sur¬ 
rounding plains. At its foot was a small deserted 
village, and on the north side of the village was the 
beautiful garden and the saved of the Shahghur 
Kajah. The fort was very filthy, and full of rubbish. 

A more lovely place than this garden was could 
not well be imagined for a country like India, and 
I cannot pass on without giving something of a 
picture of what it was when resided in it, while 
the work of destruction was being carried on in the 
fort. 

In the centre of this extensive enclosure was the 
seraglio of the Rajah, overshadowed by mango and 
guava trees, and embowered by groves of orange 
and citron trees, laden with golden fruit and sweet- 
smeUing blossoms. 

In front of the doorways were jessamine and 
myrtles, and roses, oleanders, and camellias and 
pomegranates in full bloom, and in tiny and taste- 
fially laid out flower beds, reaching away on all four 
sides, were variegated poppies and marigolds, ver¬ 
benas, hollyhocks, liiie^ and feathery larkspui’s, 
interspersed with little plots of sweet-smelling 
thyme, mint, borages, and Damascus roses; and in 
and out of these beds partridges, minars, and 
parrots strutted and fluttered about as though they 
alone were the lords of this Elysium. Then there 
were bowers of roses and jessamine, and, further oflT, 
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clusters of orange, and citron, and peach trees, all 
in blossom, hedged in by long lines of rose bushes. 
Then beyond these were beds of “ Windsor beans,” 
trellis-work covered with French beans then 
onion, lettuce, beet-root, and" asparagus beds, long 
rows of plantains, and a host of other good vege¬ 
tables for the table. The whole was enclosed by 
hne tamarind and mango trees, in which scores of 
enormous monlteys kept up a constant “ hoo-hooing 
and chattering all day. I never saw such huge spe¬ 
cimens of these before ; some of them were as large 
as calves, and hoo-hoo’d ” as loud as any asthmatic 
old man, from STinrise to sunset. In the garden 
there was also a pretty little temple, a large bowree, 
from whence water was drawn all day by bullocks 
for the purpose of irrigation and drinking, and a 
large stone-built, corridored cUalihachcha^ or cistern, 
self supplied with most excellent water ; this nxade 
a capital bath. 

This garden was the pleiisantest spot we ever had 
the good fortune of pitching in during this cam¬ 
paign. We were cool all® the day ; enjoyed all 
that the garden produced for table ad Libitumn ; 
the wood doves cooing in the early morning; then 
the songs of other birds, and the plaintive notes of 
the bull-buU at night. 

The little fort was rendered useless in all due 
time. 
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The force marched next upon Murrowi’a, about 
twelve miles north, where there was another large 
fort, and a deserted town of some size, full of 
Hindu temples. The fort had been recently repaired 
by the enemy, but was deserted. South of this 
fort is a large tank of very pure water, and good 
encamping ground. On the 7th the British flag 
was hoisted upon a bastion of the fort, a proclama¬ 
tion of annexation of the territory was reiid, the 
artillery fired a royal salute, the bands played 
“ God save the Queen,” and the Rajah of Shahghur 
was disinherited! 

The force under the command of Major Scuda¬ 
more, 14tli L. Dragoons, rejoined after having had a 
slight engagement with the enemy at the Malthon 
Pass. The •flank movement of the major-general 
and the defeat of the army under the Rajah of 
Shahghur at the Mudanpore Pass fiilly accomplished 
his designs. The enemy at Malthon received early 
warning of the results of the battle ; they could 
hear our firing, and, when the enemy at the pass 
before us gave way, th%y fled through the jungles 
over the hills towards Malthon, and then their 
friends there joined them in a general flight, a 
few only remaining behind to oppose the advance 
of.the force sent against them by the major- 
general. 

A few miles from our camp was the town of 
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Shahghiir, and the little independent state of Tlieree, 
friendly towards us. 

It was feared that the enemy would march upon 
Theree and loot the town of the Ranee, so the 
Hyderabad Contingent was ordered to marcli upon 
Shahghur and Theree to afford assistance in that 
quarter if needed. • 

On the 9th March we started for Baunpore. The 
villages we now passed were all deserted, a fe\Y 
half-starved oxen and pariah dogs appeared their 
sole occupants. We met some twenty villagers, 
who stated that they came from Chandaree, and 
had left the town on account of the fighting going 
on between the first brigade and the enemy who 
held that strong fortress. As we neared our en¬ 
camping ground opposite Baunpore, we heard the 
sounds of very heavy firing at regular intervals 
from the west. This came from Chandaree, and 
was the sound of the siege guns of our first brigade 
breaching the fort there. 

The town of Baunpore was almost as deserted Jis 
the villages we had passed on our march. The 
palace of the Rajah was a very extensive building, 
and in it were found great quantities of property 
belonging to different officers of the Bengal army— 
boxes and clothes, books, and surveying instruments, 
private letters, and beds. Besides these things there 
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were heaps of tents, palkies, broken carriages, moulds 
for guns, and palace lumber. 

Dr. O'Brien, formerly in the Gwalior Contingent, 
and now doing duty with the Bombay 3rd Euro¬ 
peans, which corps he joined at Saugor, discovered 
among the recovered loot a camphor-wood box, 
mathematical instruments, and letters belonging to 
him, which he had left in his flight from Lullutpore 
many months before. He had suflered severely, 
with several others, in their long flight to Saugor ; 
had since been paralyzed, and was now on his way 
to Calcutta for England. His tales of woe were 
very sad indeed, and it appeared a marv^el how they 
had endured their privation and sufiering as fugi¬ 
tives so long. 

Major Boileau was ordered to destroy this palace, 
and accordingly, in the evenhig of the 11 th, part of 
it was blown down, and huge fires lighted in other 
apartments ; by nightfall it w^as burning brilliantly 
—like a gi'and bonfire. 

One of the rooms of this palace was covered all 
over with allegorical pictures painted upon the 
plaster; some of them were historical and fierce 
enough, others highly obscene, others eminently 
childish. The relics of women and children always 
abounded in these places ; no room was without 
some plaything or bangle, or band punkah; and 
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reams of native paper and manuscripts lay strewn 
about everywhere, and the atmosphere of the whole 
place smelt strongly of frankincense and myrrh, 
aniseed, benzoin, and other delicate native perfumes. 
Sounds of heavy firing continued to reach us from 
the west, and were lieard all through the night. 

We marched from Baunpoiie at an early hour on 
the morning of the 12th, the palace still a burning 
pile, for the town and fort of Tal-Behut. The. 
Hyderabad Contingent preceded us. We arrived 
before Tal-Behut about 6 A.M. on the morning of the 
1 t'th, and found Major Orr’s force encamped on the 
plain west of the fort. 

When the Hyderabad Contingent arrived at 
Tal-Behut, a body of the enemy held the fort; they 
exchanged a few round shot with Major Orr, and 
then at night made the best of their way from the 
place, so tliat when we arrived there we found our 
progress north, to our astonishment, unopposed, 
although, perhaps, no fort we moved against in this 
campaign presented greater difficulties for an array 
to surmount than did thai of Tal-Behut, had it 
been held by a determined foe. 

I scarcely remember ever having seen a prettier 
natural picture than the fort of Tal-Behut, occupy¬ 
ing the whole of one extensive hill, mirrored on the 
bright surface of the large lake which spreads from 
its foot far away to other distant hills rosy and 
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blue in tufts of soft jungle foliage, with the white 
tents of our troops pitched in the high grass to the 
westward, the bright sunrise flooding the heavens 
with crimson and gold in vivid fan-like beams of 
light, while our troops marched along the border of 
the lake, and the wild fowl flew in hundreds above it, 
screaming and darting into its quiet, weedy waters ! 

It seemed a pity that the ruthless hand of 
rebellion should have touched such a spot more 
fljivoured by nature for romance tlian the dread 
realities of war; and yet war would add interest 
to its history by new deeds of tragedy as it had 
done in years gone by, for there is a story of how 
it had withstood a siege against the Scindiah of 
former days, and how they erected batteries upon 
rafts on the lake for its reduction under a famous 
General Yacob, and how it fell into this general's 
hands after a weary resistance. 

The fort works occupied the wliole of the hill. 
There were two strong lines of works strengthened 
by bastions and loop-holed, and above these the 
citadel and fort buildings, temples, and towers. 
Tlie lowest line ran along the margin of the lake 
and round the whole hill. From this line to the 
second there were gardens and pasture-grounds 
and jetties leading into the lake; a sort of palace 
also looked into the lake from this range. Between 
the second and the fort proper were other gardens, 
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temples, and jungle, and liigh above all was the 
citadel commeanding, the town to the north -west, 
and the surrounding country. The whole was well 
built and in good repair, 

0 

The temple in the fort was full of little gods in 
ail possible postures; these were generally brass. 
Some of them had tiny silvef anklets and bangles 
on, and little nose-rings of gold on which hung 
pearls and rubies; there was also a vast collec- • 
tion of brazen pots and cups and bells, and gods 
of stone and gods of wood, and several Brahmin 
])riests. 

The town was almost deserted, thongli it had 
every aj^pearanco of being inliabit(‘d by people of the 
better class of natives. During our halt here a 
brccaeh was made in the f(u-t wall on the north side, 
and some guns found there were hurst. Two 
Europeans were sadly blown up in this latter busi¬ 
ness by the explosion of some loose gunpowder. 
There was also some little hanging of prisoners 
carried on. 

We were superabundantly supplied with snipe 
and teal, and duck from the tank, and peacock from 
the jungle. The wildfowl were more numerous here 
than we had known them anywhere, the “bags,*' 
accordingly, were overcrowded with spoil. How¬ 
ever, they were purchased at some expense, for the 

Q 
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sun was now more than hot, and this had to be 
endured in a little open boat upon the lake for the 
game in quest. When the sportsmen returned to 
camp, soda-water and beer to a vast amount dis¬ 
appeared, and much they needed and deserved it. 
The objects of their toils graced our table in the 
evening, and nothing was more acceptable when 
one reflected on tough goat and tougher stuff called 
beef. We had not heard from Chandaree for 
some time. The letters sent from either camp 
must have been stopped by rebels on the road, for 
none reached us. The major-general naturally be¬ 
came anxious about the first brigade, and de¬ 
spatched Capt. Hare, with the Hj^^derabad troops 
under his command, to communicate with them; 
this was effected, and Capt. Hare returned to Tal- 
Behut the next day. 

On the 16th the Madras and Bombay Sappers 
with the Hyderabad Contingent marched off to the 
left bank of the river Betwa, about eight miles 
from camp, Tal-Behut. 

The general had ordered the chief engineer, 
Major Boileau, to construct a bridge across that 
river, as it was thought the artillery could not 
pass. 

On arriving at the river we found it fordable, 
with a capital shingly-bottom, so the men had 
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simply to raise the road to and from it, and pitch 
camp on the opposite bank. At another time the 
general would have experienced great difficulty in 
crossing this river in the face of an enemy; for¬ 
tunately, however, the cessation of rains and a long 
continued hot season favours a rapid movement 
of troops. The whole force crossed the Betwa the 
morning of the I7th March, St. Patrick’s day, and 
encamped on the left (north) bank. 

Thus far the major-general’s progress from Mhow 
liad been one series of rapid and successful move¬ 
ments against numerous bodies of the enemy. He 
had swept the whole of Central India thus far 
without a single check, in every instance driving 
the enemy from their strongholds further and fur¬ 
ther north, and spreading terror by his unrelenting 
punishment of mutineers, and restoring confidence 
by his masterly tactics in all the districts he had 
passed through. The successful issue of his career 
thus far was doubly insured by the fall of the Fort 
of Chandaroe, captured by storm by his first brigade, 
Qommanded by Brigadier ^^iewart of the Bombay 
army, on the morning of St. Patrick’s-day, about 
the same hour the general had crossed the Betwa. 
This good news arrived in our .camp on the 18th. 
The rebels were reported to have escaped north 
towards Jhansi ; accordingly a body of the Hydera- 

Q 2 
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bad Contingent was sent out to intercept them. 
They came up with some few in the jungles west 
of the Chandaree road, and cut them up and cap¬ 
tured some camels and tattoos. 

The first brigade had had very hard work at 
Chandaree, and the enemy in that fort had evinced 
considerable determiaation to hold out to the last. 
The breach, which had been made through an 
almost solid rock, was stormed by the 86t]i, while 
a feint upon another side of the fort was made 
by the 2oth N. I., and afterwards converted into a 
real attack. A good deal of resistance was made at 
the breach, and just as the storming party entered, 
headed by Capt, Keatinge, of the Bombay Artillery, 
the enemy exploded a mine. The casualties in the 
capture were, between twenty and thirty. One 
officer, Koyal Artillery, Lieut. Morsby, was shot 
dead, and Capt. Keatinge severely wounded. When 
the enemy saw the 25th coming in over the walls, 
they gave up resistance and hurled themselves over 
the parapets headlong into the deep pits and broken 
jungle outside. Every living soul who could not 
escape was ba 3 mneted or cut up by the Royal 
County Downs'* and the 25th, for it was St. 
Patrick’s day, and as I afterwards heard one of 
them say, “ Sure, they had had a thdram, and the 
raal blood was up, and by St Fatrick they couldn't 
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spare one of the murtherers ! “ Why should they, 

when they remembered the little babbies arid the 
poor ladies who were butchered in Cawnpore and 
Jhansi ?Such were the sentiments of the 86th,— 
how could an enemy stand against old soldiers like 
these with such hearts? An Armenian rebel—a 
Christian too—who had led Ihe Bhopal troops to 
mutiny, came into camp to-day and gave himself into 
the hands of Sir R. Hamilton, expecting pardon, 
for all his villany. 

This fellow instigated the rebels to plunder the 
treasury, and then went off with them. He was a 
good-looking, fair-complexioned young man, and 
was dressed in very gaudy apparel. 

Sir Robert told him he would be hanged at sun¬ 
set with other rebels. He then requested to know 
if he could leave his property and valuables to his 
friends. He had a good deal of gold about him and 
other tjiings, which were forfeited, and about 5 P.M. 
he was hanged upon a tree in company with several 
other rebels. By this time the beat wiis becoming 
intense. Every day we found hotter than the pre¬ 
ceding one, and the marches began to tell perceptibly 
upon the troops and cattle, while the whole face of 
nature appeared to put on the seared and barren 
garb of winter. The roads were dusty, the wells 
almost dry, the grass bleached and withered away, 
the dry yellow leaves rustled beneath the jungle 
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trees, and the branches above were naked and 
bleached, and the cattle crept in vain beneath these 
for shade. The winds began to blow as though they 
had just escaped from the hitherto-closed door of 
Pandemonium, and they swept over us, scorching 
up every pore of the body, and making the eyes feel 
as though they had* been blistered. The ther¬ 
mometer stood in the shade of our tents at 110°, 
in the open at 130° ! Nothing was cool, the chairs 
we sat on felt as though they had just been baked, 
the tables and tent poles were too hot to toucli 
without necessity; cold water was a luxury, and 
the necessity of having one’s beer cooled for the 
evening became one of the great and momentous 
objects of our existence. Each bottle was carefully 
enveloped in a wet cloth and assiduously punkahed 
by a servant until required, or when a breeze V)lew 
was hung up and constant evaporation encouraged. 
By this means we generally had a cold d^dnk at 
night after the heat of the day. 

The heat indeed was so great, that even the hair 
of the head became a burden, and many officers 
placed themselves in the hands of the barber, and 
came out cropped to the scalp—a sort of stubble 
field pate, deliciously cool, and favourable to the 
constant immersion we were now obliged to prac¬ 
tise, and bad colds in the head which were soon to 
come. This gave a very comic air to the personnel, 
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but then brushing and combing were dispensed 
with—a great consideration on the march—while 
it became a very easy thing to water the pate and 
allow evaporation to go on steadily. Indeed, any¬ 
thing and everything was done to counteract the 
heat and its effects upon the body, but to very little 
purpose, for as the month sped so the thermometer 
gradually and alarmingly rose, and the hospitals 
began to fill with sick with abdominal complaints, 
affections of the liver, and derangements of the 
head. 

When niglit came on our beds were always 
brought outside; this was the only cool time, but 
this we never enjoyed long, as we were roused at all 
hours for the march. 

On the evening of the 19th, orders came round 
that the force would march at twelve o’clock that 
night for Chuchunpore—fifteen miles. When we 
arrived at our encamping ground the sun was 
getting very powerful; we were now only about 
eiglit miles from Jhansi. After a rest of about two 
hours the cavalry, horse Artillery, and light field 
guns were ordered on to Jhansi for the purpose of 
investment and reconnaissance. Major Boileau 
and Lieut. Prendergast accompanied them; the 
whole under command of Brigadier Stewart, 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

At 2 A.M. on the morning of the 21st the 
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column marched upon Jliansi, and arrived before 
that city about seven o’clock. The cavalry and 
artillery had bivouacked on the plain about a couple 
of miles from the city ; the enemy’s cavahy retired 
to the town on the approach of our troops. 

The troops piled arms on the right of the road 
about a mile and a dialf fi-om the fort, and the 
general and his staff rode off for the purpose of 
reconnoitring the city and surrounding country. 
They did not return till past 6 P.M. ! Here we 
found we were short of water, fii*ewood, and grass, 
and there was not a tree to give shade to the troops, 
who remained out in the open till the return of the 
general. 

In our front between our force and the fort and 
town were the ruined buildings of the civilians, the 
officers’ bungalows, the jail, the “Star fort,” and 
the lines; nearer the town wall were several large 
temples and topes of tamarind trees ; on our right, 
stretching to the north and east of the city, was a 
long belt of hills through which ran the Calpee and 
Oorcha roads ; to our left were other high hills and 
the Dettiah road, and due north of our force was 
the fortress on a high granite rock overlooking to 
the north the walled-in city. 

The enemy had taken every possible precaution 
to remove all cover they thought likely to give 
shelter to our troops; they had cut down trees and 
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broken down walls wherever these were thought by 
them likely to deraxjge their plans; they had built 
up the old bastions of the fort and mounted large 
guns upon them, thrown up batteries in other com¬ 
manding positions outside the fort, and mounted 
guns upon other works erected upon the town-wall, 
so as to command every possible approach, and 
admirably to enfilade each other. The town-wall 
had very strong bastions at intervals, and upon all 
these were guns, and the wall iiself was very high 
and loopholed all round. 

There were four strong looking bastions or towers 
on the south face of the fort—one had a white top 
looking towards the east, above these was a high 
square looking tower, and from this the standard of 
the llaneo of Jhansi waved. Along the east face 
of the fort were other towei-s overlooking the 
lines and city, and square buildings. Along this 
face we could see a good many of the enemy pro¬ 
menading. 

Soon after our arrival we saw them busily 
engaged in constructing a three-gun battery on the 
wall a little to the east of the south face of the fort. 
They worked like bees, and quicker than I ever 
saw natives before. The battery was soon made 
and finished off in a proper engineering style. 
From this battery they would command any 
approach in this quarter; — still further east 
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along the wall, at a salient angle, was another 
battery, whicli they were now finishing off with 
chunam—this commanded the Saugor road ; from 
another bastion they had guns pointing along the 
Oorcha road; to the west of the fort, in a garden, 
was another two-gun battery commanding the 
approach to the city-gate. Every tower of the 
fortress had its guns pointing east, south, and west. 
On the east side of the city was a large tank, 
numerous gardens, and tem])les; on the west 
another large tank, gardens and temples ; on the 
north, gardens and maidan. The whole city was 
surrounded by the wall before mentioned, which 
was some twenty-five feet high, built of granite, 
loopholed and bastioned, and outside the wall to 
the north were some miserable lines of native houses 
crowded together. 

This, then, was the city of Jhansi and its fortress, 
full of rebels, who were evidently determined to 
stand to the last by the Ranee in the struggle which 
was about to commence, and which it was now the 
onerous duty of Sir H. Rose to terminate. 

They were evidently on the qui vivey for when¬ 
ever an officer rode towards the different buildings 
they had destroyed, down came round shot from the 
fort and various batteries on the wall, bouncing 
along his path or whistling over his head in un¬ 
pleasant proximity. Tliey had the range of these 
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various buildings exactly, and it was dangerous to 
pass them carelessly: 

The whole day passed away before the general 
and staff returned, and, as they came round the 
east side of the city, the enemy opened fire upon 
them from the guns on the white tower of the fort: 
their elevation was too high. 

The camp was then pitched, and about eight 
o’clock we sat down to dinner. The cavalry of the 
first brigade came into camp late that night 
from Chandaree. 

Tantia Topee was reported to have left Jhansi 
the day before our arrival for the purpose of bring¬ 
ing down a large army from Ciilpee to the assistance 
of the troops of the Ranee. Whether or not this 
was his real intention Wixs not known to us, and it 
was more generally believed that he had sought 
safer quarters than Jhansi under this bombastic 
excuse. There was a large rebel force at Calpee 
well supplied with all the munitions of war. This 
body of tlie enemy consisted chiefly of the famous 
Gwalior Contingent, infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
siege trains, and mutinous regiments and bundeelahs, 
and altogether they formed a very formidable army 
likely to oppose our further progress if they did not 
attempt a relief of this city. 

The horrid massacres at this city, instigated by 
the Ranee, had only been exceeded by the bloody 
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deeds at Cawnpore under the orders of Nana. The 
same courae of events had marked the mutiny here 
as elsewhere—extermination of every soul, followed 
up by general spoliation and ruin, so as to obliterate 
every trace of British existence. The fire-brand 
had destroyed every house formerly inhabited by 
the officers of the comhoission and the military, and 
this followed by heavy rains, and months of total 
neglect, had left most of them little better than 
crumbling heaps of masonry. 

Ten moons only had shone upon tlm gory pit in 
which the seventy-four mangled bodies of our fellow 
countrymen had been thrown, and the day of 
avenging had arrived; their spiiits had risen up 
against their murderers, who were now hemmed in 
on every side,' and the voices from the grave wore 
soon to be answered by the deafening roar of cannon 
and the shouts of vengeance falling with the merci¬ 
less sword. No maudlin clemency was to mark 
the fall of this city. The Jezebel of India was 
there—the young, energetic, proud, unbending, un¬ 
compromising Ranee, and uj^on her head rested the 
blood of the slain, and a punishment as awful 
awaited her. 

This she well knew, and—not one iota un¬ 
daunted—prepared a commensurate resistance, such 
an one, indeed, as would have shed honour and 
fame upon the name of any princess, whose hands 
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were unstained by the blood of the innocent and 
unoffendinix. In Jhansi there were said to be about 
10,000 troops, and numbers of these were mutinous 
sepoys, and there was to be no quarter ! 

The country about Jhansi was as bare as a desert; 
they had evidently done all they could to starve us, 
but we found friends in Scindia and the llanee of 
Theree, and from them we obtained grass and fire¬ 
wood and vegetal>les for the troops. A few days 
I)rior to oui- arriv^al here the Eanee of Theree with 
a small force was said to have marched upon Jhansi 
with one gun, and proclaimed that she had come to 
light for the Ranee of England ; they tlien fired a 
few shots at the fortress, and departed. 

On the 22nd the city Wiis thoroughly invested 
by our cavalry, and then commenced in good 
earnest 


The Siege. 

About 9 P.M. on the evening of tlie 22nd, the 
Madras and Bombay Sappei*s moved silently from 
camp in company with tw« 18-pounders, howitzer 
and moHars, and a company of the 24th N. I. for 
the purpose of throwing up a battery near the 
Oorcha road on the east side of the town-wall. A 
little while before some horse artillery and dragoons 
had passed along the same way, skirting the hUls, 
towards the north-east side of Jhansi. 
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All was dead silence, and we could hear the tom¬ 
tom and hum of voices of the enemy in the city, 
and occasionally see the glimmer of a torch or 
lantern passing to and fro in the fort. An occasional 
flash and rattle of a matclilock fired by a sentry 
from the wall towards us told us that they were on 
the watch. As th^ heavy guns roUed silently 
along towards the spot indicated by the chief 
engineer, Major Boileau, for the battery, a light 
fiashed a few yards in our front, and as quickly 
disappeared. At first it was supposed to come from 
a body of the enemy, and the men halted and 
prepared to resist. Then several officers dashed 
their horses forward to find that the light had 
come from a body of the 3rd Eui’opeans, who 
already held the position, and had an extended 
line along this face. The men worked hard all 
night without interruption from the enemy; a 
mortar battery was thrown up upon a little temple, 
and the heavy gun batteries upon a rocky eminence 
about three hundred yards from the wall. At 
dawn the enemy opei^ed fire upon us from the 
foit guns, and from two or three batteries upon 
the waU. At first their shots passed over us, but 
by-and-bye they got our range exactly, and then 
their shots struck the sand-bags, and the temple 
almost every time. There was generally time to 
bob ones head beneath the 'bags when they fired 
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before the shot reached, but one of their guns, 
which we named “ Whistling Dick/' never gave 
us time for this precaution—for the puff of smoke 
was scarcely seen before the shot whizzed over your 
head, or came with a heavy thud against the 
battery. 

All day the enemy were at-work behind a screen 
throwing up a new battery on the wall to their left 
to enlilade ours. 

On the evening of the 24th we had four batteries 
ready to open on this “ the right attack,'* as the 
general had named it, and at daylight on the 25th 
the guns oj)ened fire. The howitzer and mortars 
threw sliell into the fort, and every part of the 
town, while the 24 and 18 pounders poured their 
contents against the works upon the wall. Several 
of the enemy’s guns were silenced, and their battle¬ 
ments torn down. 

After shelling and carcassing for a few hours a 
large fire broke out in the town beneath the east 
face of the fort, and by-and-bye other fires broke 
out in various spots, so tha^ Jhansi began to look 
awfully panoramic. 

All this time there was constant rattling of 
musketry firing from the enemy, and from our 
infantry who occupied various advanced positions 
behind boulders of granite, cottage walls and 
temples. We already had several wounded, and lost 
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a Bombay sapper, whose arm was torn off by a 
round shot. 

Tlie first brigade from Chanderee had now joined 
Sir H. Rose, and the general forthwith instituted 
a left oMachf from a position immediately south 
of the fort, and commanding several of the enemy’s 
works upon the wall. With the first brigade there 
was a company of Royal Engineers under Capt. Fen¬ 
wick, and a detachment of Bombay Sappers, horse 
artiUery, and a field-battery, so that the general 
was now sufficiently strong in siege materiel to 
push on the offensive operations with vigour to a 
speedy conclusion. And much indeed was an end 
of these affairs to be desired, for the heat was daily 
increasing—in fact, it was terrible, because we had 
to endure it from sunrise to sunset without a 
morsel of shade to creep into, and this among great 
boulders of granite, themselves heated as with 
an internal fire from which they never cooled, and 
from which radiated an unbearable glare and dashes 
of heated air all day. 

But there was the excitement of the enemy before 
us, and the work of destruction to go on with, so 
by the constant applications of cold water to the 
head upon a towel, and frequent large draughts of 
cold water from the musuk, we managed to endure 
for long consecutive hours what one would imagine 
would kill one in half the time. 
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On the morning of the 26th the Madras Sappers 
marched with a working party of the Royal 
Engineers to erect batteries on the left attackf 
upon a rough rocky eminence about four hundred 
yards from the fort and the new” three-gun batteiy 
we had seen the enemy throwing up on the wall 
the day we arrived. • 

Below this hill was a small defile and a little 
nearer to the enemy other elevated ground. This * 
was taken possession of under a very galling cross 
fire from the foi-t-guns and those on the bastions on 
the wall. The Royal 'Aitillery, commanded by 
Capt. Ommaney, soon got a ten-inch howitzer into 
play, and the Hyderabad Artillery brought up other 
smaller guns. 

This position was held, supported by the 86th 
Royal County Downs, the 25111 Bombay N. I., and 
the 5til Infantry H. Contingent. 

The greatest annoyance was experienced from the 
w/n'ife tower guns, as from this bastion the enemy 
quite commanded our position- 

The general was very parttcular in ordering the 
parapets of the fort bastions to be battered down. 

A round shot from the fort killed a subadar, and 
a havildar of the H. C. Artillery as they were lay¬ 
ing a gun. A sepoy of the same contingent quietly 
remarked, “ there s luck for somebody ! 

All day on the 26th the troops were hard at 

H 
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work on tliis attack, while the guns on the “ right 
attack"" continued to pour upon the city. 

Great numbers attempted an escape and were cut 
up by our cavalry, who also seized several cart¬ 
loads of vegetables and fruits going to Jhansi. On 
the 28th there was continued heavy firing from the 
batteries on both attacks, and the enemy kept up 
a very smart fire upon our various works from their 
guns and from the whole line of the wall reaching 
from the fort to the right attack. We had silenced 
several of their guns, and as often as they were 
silenced so often did they re-open from them to our 
astonishment. In the midst of this din and roar, 
flash, and smoke, a great explosion occun-ed in the 
fort on the east face. This followed the constant 
shelling from the riglit attack. Every ten minutes 
in the twenty-four hours shell and shot fell in vari¬ 
ous parts of this doomed place, and fresh fires bui*st 
out among the different buildings^—each fire greeted 
with loud hurrahs by the men in our batteries. The 
excitement frequently became intense, and the gun¬ 
ners continued their work in the scorching sun as 
though it were winter time. By the 29th the 
parapets of the fort bastions were tom down from 
the left attack, and the enemy's guns were accord¬ 
ingly rendered useless. 

At the same time a breach was commenced in the 
town-wall near the fort. The cannonading went on 
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with great spirit, while the enemy continued a 
determined opposition from the “garden battery” 
on the west side, and from musketry and light guns 
along the wall. 

During the mid-day heat scarcely a shot was fired 
by the enemy, but about 3.30 p.M. every evening 
they re-opened upon us with considerable spirit. 
Round shot of various sizes bounced over our heads, 
and matchlock balls whizzed like hail about u& 
From this hour till sunset was always a dangerous 
time, and our poor fellows were severely tried. Tlie 
“garden battery” and guns on the fort gate pes¬ 
tered us a good deal Near the former battery we 
could see scores of the enemy among the trees, 
sauntering about as though they were superintend¬ 
ing a quiet every-day matter of business, although 
our shells occasionally dropped in the midst of 
them. 

In one of these evening resuscitations their shot 
came among us with most disagreeable severity. In 
the defile between the two eminences on the left 
attack, scores of our infantry and dhooly-bearers 
took cover, but this place no longer afforded shelter 
from their fire. Our men got out of it quickly, but 
a round shot killed a poor dhooly-bearer, and, as he 
was being carried away, another shot smashed the 
dhooly in which he lay dead. The breaching and 
shelling were continued with unabated spirit on the 

K 2 
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30th and 31st, and the enemy kept up a fearful 
fire upon us. Notwithstanding the damage done to 
their fort and works upon the wall, their vigilance 
and determination to resist abated not one iota j on 
the contrary, their danger appeared to add to their 
courage. 

Arrival of Tantia Topee and Gwalior 

Contingent. 

Soon after the major-general had invested the 
place he had taken the very wise precaution of 
establishing a telegraph-post upon one of the hills, 
east of Jhansi, which commanded an extensive view 
of the country, north and east. It is unnecessary 
to dilate upon the sagesse of such a step ; suffice it 
to say, that on the evening of the 31st, flags were 
flying from the telegraph-post indicating that “ the 
enemy were coming in great force from the north/’ 
The general was in the battery on the rigid at the 
time, and when his aide-de-camp rode up to com¬ 
municate the news, he*rodo off* as quietly tie though 
nothing of importance awaited his orders. Now, per¬ 
haps, a more anxious time never fell to the lot of a 
general. Here was the city of Jhansi crowded with 
a determined foe, and a fortress of great strength 
before him, which must be captured at all risks ; and 
around this city the general had of necessity dis- 
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posed of the majority of his force, from whence it 
would have been fatal to have withdrawn them, and 
now on his riglit flank, in the maidan between the 
hills and the river Betwa, was an array of 20,000 
strong, almost within hail of their friends in Jhansi 
—the redoubtable Gwalior Contingent, who had 
recently destroyed the British camp at Cawnpore 
under General Wyndham, were now marching to 
the relief of Jhansi under Tantia Topee. This was 
the position of affairs on the evening of 31st March, 
and now the military skill of Sir H. Rose was about 
to be tested by no mean ordeal, but his resources 
were equal to the occasion, the more ho was tried 
the greater brilliance he displayed. 

Soon after the departure of the general the first 
brigade struck camp, and moved oflf along the 
Calpec road on the Jhansi side of the telegraph-hill. 
The sun was down, and it was now dark, and they 
marched on over against the right flank of the 
enemy unobserved, and remained there under arms 
all night. By-and-bye elephants came silently up 
to the battery and took off Iwo 24-pouriders, which 
were placed upon the Oorcha road near the hill, so 
as to check the enemy making for the city this way; 
the second brigade remained under arms in their 
camp, which was only separated from the rebel 
army by the Oorcha road ; and the pickets along the 
whole British line were strengthened and ready for 
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action. The general did not weaken his invest¬ 
ment of the city by the withdrawal of a single 
picket for the opposition of the relieving army, and 
the shelling and siege operations went on from both 
attacks with the same vigour and determination all 
that night. 

The force at his disposal, for the battle about to 
be fought against such odds did not number over 
1,200 men of all arms, and out of these he had not 
500 British infantry ! 

But Sir Hugh Rose knew his men, and they 
trusted implicitly in his genius, his intrepidity, his 
unwearying vigilance, while individually they de¬ 
termined to die or conquer. By-and-bye the enemy 
made a bold reconnaissance of our position from the 
telegraph hill. That was enough (Sir Hugh had 
deceived them by striking the camp of the first bri¬ 
gade), they saw the few tents only of the second 
brigade, and what was such a force against theirs ? 
They accordingly marched in masses and took up a 
position close in front of our camp, lighted great 
fires, killed their cattle, and ate 1 The enemy in 
the fort could see all this, and they shouted, and 
fired a salute, while the tom-toming and bugling 
went on at a Bedlam pace aU night, and the match¬ 
lock-men along the wall wasted a proportionate 
amount of ammunition. The camp-fires of both 
forces burnt all night, and our sentries were often 
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taunted by the enemy's, who told them that they 
would all be sent to JakunnaTn (heU) on the mor¬ 
row. “ What was the handful before them to the 
Paishwa's thousands ! wah 

Night wore on apace, and our troops longed for 
the hour that ^as to decide the fate of so many ! 

“ From camp to camp, through t^o foul womb of night 
Tlie hum of either army stilly sounds, 

That the fixed sentinels almost receiv^o 
The secret whispers of each other’s watch ; 

Fire answers fire ; and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other’s umbered face; 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs, 
Piercing the night’s dull ear.” 


Battle op the Betwa. 

It was an anxious time for most of us, and glad 
were we when early dawn came on. Between 4s 
and 6 a.m. our pickets retired upon the main body, 
and then commenced the terrific roaring of our 
heavy guns and field artillery, answered by thoso of 
the enemy. VoUies of musketry rattled from both 
sides for some time, then "the first line of our in¬ 
fantry were ordered to lie down while the horse 
artillery poured awful destmetion upon the left 
flank of the enemy’s infantry. No sooner was a 
tendency to waver seen in their ranks than the 
general and Captain Frettyjohn, each at the head 
of a body of cavalry, charged their right and left 
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■wing, and broke tlieir dense masses into pieces, and 
in a moment turned their position ; then our little 
line of infantry dashed forward, and put them to 
flight, dealing death on every hand, while the cavalry 
and all mounted officers charged through and through 
tliem, fighting like Trojans ! 

The dense blue clouds of smoke had scarcely 
cleared away when we found, still pursuing and 
slaying the enemy in masses, that they had fallen 
back upon their second line of infantry, artillery, 
and cavalry, commanded in person by Tantia Topee, 
and which stood drawn up upon jungly-rising ground 
about two miles from their first line. They opened 
their guns upon our rapidly-advancing troops to no 
purpose, for onward they dashed, already flushed 
with victory.. The first brigade had by this time 
moved round the hiU into the maidan on the 
enemy’s right flank, had encountered a large body 
of them who were moving off towards Jhansi while 
the battle was raging in our front, and had swept 
them before them like chaff. They fled back upon 
their reserve and into the jungle to the north, while 
the 86th, 25th Bombay N. I., and the cavalry, pur¬ 
sued so hotly that they had no time to re-form, and 
gun after gun fell into our hands, while tens, 
twenties, ahd fifties died in nullahs, or among 
bushes, or around their guns. Their front line being 
broken and destroyed, their right flank turned, and 
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our forces now moving upon the reserve body from 
two points, induced Tantia Topee to retreat as fast 
as he could upon the river Betwa, their artillery 
constantly pouring shot into our advancing columns. 
It now became a cavalry and horse artillery fight, 
and while he crossed the Betwa he used his remain¬ 
ing guns well. Nothing, however, could stop our 
troops until they had tfiken every gun, and swept 
the enemy away like a whirlwind. They were too 
exhausted to continue the pursuit much farther ; by 
sunset this victorious little band returned over tlie 
conquered field, where ‘ upwards of 20,000 of the 
proud Gwalior Contingent with Tantia Topee at 
their head, had drawn up in battle array at sun¬ 
rise, confident of victory and relief to the doomed 
city : now they were no more ! No sooner did the 
roaring of tlie cannon announce the commencement 
of the battle, than tlie enemy in the fort and town 
opened fire upon our batteries like demons. They 
mounted the bastions and the wall, and shouted 
and yelled, and poured down vollies of musketry 
until it was thought they irii)ended to make a sortie, 
while every tower of the fort was enveloped in 
fiame and smoke. 

But the fort commanded a view of the maidan 
whereon their friends were proving their faith, and 
the men in our batteries were not to be deterred 
from their important work by shouts, yells, and 
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wild waste of powder and shot: the breaching went 
on, perhaps, with more vigour than heretofore, and 
so the enemy at length gave over their firing and 
the tom-toms ceased, and the city din was hushed 
to a whisper. 

This was a bloody day, for not a man of the 
enemy asked for quarter or received it. Our cavalry 
suffered the most, as they had dashed through and 
through their ranks, a mere handful, combating as 
many hundreds of well-armed and disciplined sepoys. 
But the danger of the field lay not in the forward 
charge alone, for long after the enemy had given 
way, and our force had advanced some miles over 
the plain, our infantry came upon large bodies of 
them secreted in the various nullahs and behind 
rocks, and in these instances a combat as deadly 
followed. I saw one serjeant of the horse artillery 
hewn in pieces in one of these nullahs, while num¬ 
bers of our troops were close at hand. He had cut 
down two of the enemy, and was then attacked by 
others from behind; he fell in the ditch, and was 
there sadly cut up, whilfe numbers of the enemy were 
being slain beside him. The man who had cut him 
down then ran among us, and figured away like a 
mad dog, first stepping one way, then another, and 
another—brandishing his bloody tulwar—^until he 
fell, shot by a 3rd European. Escape was out of 
the question for hundreds of'them, and they hid 
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behind stones and bushes to have one dead shot 
before they died; and herein lay great danger. By 
the time the battle was over nearly a thousand of 
the enemy lay dead on the field. We captured all 
the guns they had brought from Calpee, and among 
these was an 18-pounder, drawn by elephants, like 
our own; two were brass 9-pcAmders, thirteen were 
native pieces of various sizes, also a brass mortar 
mounted on a gun-carriage; besides these a good many 
bullocks and a large amount of shell, shrapnel, and 
carcase, and heaps of kit. The 1st of April had 
passed away gloriously with the well-fought “ Bat¬ 
tle of the Betwafew instances in the annals of 
Indian history can be brought forward to eclipse 
the military genius of the general who planned and 
carried out so perfectly the defeat of such a foe, or 
the valour of the handful of the bravo troops who 
fought under him that day. Weary, but morally 
stronger than ever, they returned to camp to rest 
and recruit awhile, yet to pour their unexhausted 
wrath in a few hours more upon the city that was 
now more than ever in our hS.nds. 

On the 2nd April orders were issued for the 
storming of the city on the morning of the 3rd. 
Scaling ladders were prepared for the storming 
party on the right attack; on the left attack a 
breach had been made in the wall sufficiently large. 
A feint was to be made on the west face by a body 
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under Major Gall, 14tli Dragoons, and when the 
sound of his guns was heard by the storming party, 
they were to debouch from cover, escalade the wall 
at various points, and carry the breach at the same 
time. 

The major-general came down in the afternoon 
to one of the batteries on the right attack to look 
to the ladders which lay below under the cover of 
the hill. He then went to the left attack, and 
inspected, as far as possible, the condition of the 
breach. Up to this time the siege had been carried 
on with such unabated vigour that the whole of the 
towers on the south face of the fort had been ren¬ 
dered useless, and the works upon the walls quite 
battered down. The kindness of the major-general 
to his men was most marked. He constantly visited 
the sick and cheered them up, and never failed to 
notice any good conduct. He frequently rewarded 
men on the spot, and often distributed money from 
his own purse among them when they pleased him 
by accuracy of fire or other gallant acts. He ex¬ 
pected much of theni', but never failed to show 
them that he, too, could bear the hard and harass¬ 
ing duties of the field. Every comfort for the sick 
and wounded was at hand, and the contingencies 
of the coming “ storm” were provided for in every 
possible way. Great numbers,now attempted escape 
from the northern gate of the city, but were all cut 
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up by our line of cavalry pickets or fell by the 
rifle. 

Unfortunately the nights were brilliantly moon¬ 
light, so that we should have no opportunity of 
stealing to the walls unobserved; however, tlie 
hour was nigh at hand, one more dinner together, 
one more “good night,” a few short hours’ sleep> 
and then to the fearful work of the storm.” 


The Storm. 

About 3 A.M. on the morning of the 3rd we 
marched off in dead silence from our tents to tlie 
two attacks from whence we were to debouch in 
two strong storming parties at the moment of the 
given signal sounding from the western side. The 
right attack was to be by escalade, the left by 
storming the breach. On the right attack were 
the Madras and Bombay Sappers, the 3rd Euro¬ 
peans, and Hyderabad Infantry; on the left at¬ 
tack the Royal Engineersf the S6th and 25th 
Bombay N. I. 

The moon was very bright; too light, indeed, for 
the coming work. We waited some time in terrible 
suspense for the signal, as morning was fast ap¬ 
proaching, At length the word to advance was 
given in a voice a little above a whisper, the lad- 
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ders were hoisted upon the shoulders of the sappers, 
preceded by the 3rd Europeans and Hyderabad 
Infantry as a covering party, and away we marched 
from our cover in three bodies—swords and bayonets 
glistening in the pale light. 

No sooner did we turn into the road leading to¬ 
wards the gate than* the enemy's bugles sounded, 
and a fire of indescribable fierceness opened upon 
us from the whole line of the wall, and from the 
towers of tlie fort overlooking this site. For a 
time it appeared like a sheet of fire, out of which 
burst a storm of bullets, round-shot, and rockets, 
destined for our annihilation. We had upwards of 
two hundred yards to march through this fiendish 
fire, and we did it, and tlie sappers planted tlie 
ladders against the wall in three places for the 
stormers to ascend, but the fire of the enemy waxed 
stronger, and amid the chaos of sounds of vollies of 
musketry and roaring of cannon, and hissing and 
bursting of rockets, stink-pota, infernal machines, 
huge stones, blocks of wood, and trees,—all hurled 
upon their devoted hesds,—the men wavered for a 
moment, and sheltered themselves behind stones. 
But the ladders were there, and there the sappers, 
animated by the heroism of their officers, keeping 
firm hold until a wound or death struck them down 
beneath the walls. It seemed as though Pluto and 
the furies had been loosed upon us; and inside 
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bugles were sounding, and fcom-toms beating madly, 
while the cannon -and the musket were booming 
and rattling, and canying death among us fast. 
At this instant on our right three of the ladders 
broke under the weight of men, and a bugle sounded 
on our right also for the Europeans to retire 1! A 
brief pause, and again the stormers rushed to the 
ladders, led on by the engineer officers. In a few j 
moments more Lieut. Dick, Bombay Engineers, waS j 
at the top, fighting bravely, and calling on the 3rd( 
Europeans to follow him ; Lieut. Meiklejohn, Bom-- 
bay Engineers, had gained the summit of another 
ladder, and boldly leaped over the wall into the 
midst of the enemy ; Lieut. Bonus, B. E., was upon 
another. In a few seconds more, Lieut. Dick fell 
from the wall, bayoneted, and shot dead; Lieut. 
Bonus was hurled down, struck by a log of wood 
or stone in the face, and Lieut. Fox, Madras Sap¬ 
pers, was shot through the neck; but the British 
soldiery pushed on, and in streams from some eight 
ladders at length gained a footing upon the ram¬ 
parts, dealing death among* the enemy, who still 
contested every point of the attack in overwhelming 
numbei's. 

Now we heard the victorious shouts of the 86th 
and 25th, who had carried the breach, and as they 
rushed along the ramparts, driving the enemy be¬ 
fore them from every spot, the two streams of the 
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stormers met, and the air resounded with yells and 
huzzas! 

“ The rampart is won and the spoil begun, 

And all but the after carnage done.” 

The wounded and dead who fell beneath the 
walls were very numerous, and the onerous and 
dangerous task of leaking after these men under 
such a murderous fire for so long a time, too, was 
no enviable duty. Several times did I cross the 
line of fire to look after the wounded, and while 
bullets and rockets were bouncing all around I 
went to the front to attend Lieut. Fox, and under 
that fire staunched his wound, which was appa¬ 
rently bleeding him to death, and then conducted 
him back to the shelter temporarily taken uj> for 
the hospital. • 

. A doctor’s duty with the storming party is a 
dangerous one. Dr. Stack, of the 86tli, was shot 
through the heart on the left attack, and Dr. Miller 
severely wounded on the right attack. 

As soon as the wounded were attended to and 
sent to the field hospital, I hastened among the 
stormers up a ladder to render aid to those inside, 
for the shouting and rattling of musketry were 
going on as hard as ever. Soon after I gained the 
bastion over the Oorcha gate the general and 
staff came along the rampart, accompanied by Col. 
Turnbull, commandant of artillery. Street fight- 
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ing was going on in every quai'ter from the wall to 
the palace. Ifeaps^ of dead lay all along the ram- 
paiii and in the streets below, and screams and 
groans were heard in every house. By this time 
the town near the wall and along the main street 
was pretty well cleared of the enemy, and the 
general with some sappers then went off to the 
palace, which by this time was in the hands of ovir 
soldierv. Tn a few moments afterwards, numbers 
of wo\mdcd and burnt men were brought along the 
street—tlie enemy had exploded some powder in 
the palace. 

While these wer(i being looked afi»^r a.s well as 
circumstances would admit of. Col Turnbull was 
brought back upon a charpoy—shot through the 
abdomen from a window in the palace. The blood 
welled out from liis wound, and I knew lie would 
die. Then there were many others along the ram- 
jiarts lying wounded, and near these the body of 
poor Lieut. Meiklejolm cut to pieces, and robbed of 
everything, even to his socks! But death was 
flying from house to house ^ith mercurial speed ; 
not a man was spared, and the streets began to run 
with blood. Ere long the houses on both sides of 
the street leading to the palace were on fire. The 
heat from the sun and these flames was fearful; and 
as we passed from beneath the cover of these burn¬ 
ing buildings to get into the palace yard, we had 

s 
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to make a rush, for the gateway was immediately 
commanded by the fort, into which the enemy liad 
fled, and from which they kept up a constant heavy 
fire upon this spot. When I got into the palace I 
found it crowded witli our soldiery, sonic lying 
down worn out with the heat and hard work, some 
sauntering about widi two and three pagrees upon 
their heads and othei*s round their waists, some lying 
down groaning from their wounds or the explo¬ 
sion, and others busily engaged extinguishing the 
flames in the rooms where the explosion ha<l taken 
place. The whole place was a scene of quick ruin 
and confusion ; windows, doors, boxes, and furniture 
went to wreck like lightning. The jewels had been 
found, and these, too, would soon have disappeared 
had they not been secured. The officers and men 
needed rest during the mid-day heat, for there was 
yet enough to be done ere Jhansi was captured. 
We had been some two hours in the palace when 
it was discovered that a large body of the enemy 
had shut themselves up in the stables. Tlie 8(jth and 
8rd Europeans rushed in upon them and slew every 
man—upwards of fifty, but not before they had cut 
down some dozen Europeans. The wounded men 
came staggering out with the most terrible sword- 
cuts I ever saw in my life. Here was found the 
British flag, and when it was brought out into the 
yard, how the Royaf County Downs yelled and 
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cheered ! It was instantly taken to the top of the 
palace by the adjutant of the 86th and put up, 
under a heavy lire from the fort. Tlie street fight¬ 
ing went on all this time in a terrible way. Those 
who could not escape threw their women and babes 
down wells, and then jumped down themselves ; 
they were dragged out, the •women and children 
taken care of, and the men then despatched. Every 
house, almost, had its inmates of rebels, who fought • 
to the death like tigers, so the bayune ting went on 
till after sunset. 

About 4.30 P.M. a message came to the general 
that the enemy were again coming down upon our 
camp. He moved away from the pakice with some 
men of the 86th. 

About 400 of the enemy had escaped from the 
west fixee of the town, and gained a hill, where they 
were surrounded by our cavalry. Then the horse 
artillery and a body of the 24th N. I. went out to 
them; the artillery were not of much use on account 
of the stones; then the 24th went in at them and 
slew them all save about tVenty, who gained an 
eminence difficult of approach. Lieut. Parke, of the 
24th, was shot dead with many others, and about 
twenty of that regiment were brought into camp 
wounded. Those who retreated to the top of the 
hill then blew themselves up! To the west side 
of the palace about 1,500 men collected in a place 
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called the new Pettah, and here they determined to 
stand or die. After some hard fighting a good 
many endeavoured to escape, but the cavalry cut 
up some 300, and the rest then moved beneath the 
fort in which the Ranee and, as reported, about 500 
followers, had taken shelter. 

A report was circulated that the Ranee intended 
committing suttee if she could not escape from the 
fort. 

All the day on the 4th there wa.s a good deal of 
street fighting going on, and we lost great numbers 
of men in one way or another. We took possession 
of their gun-carriage factory and foundry, and ex¬ 
ploded two magazines and captured a good many 
elephants and horses. 

On the morning of the 5tli, Lieut. Baigrie, 3rd 
Europeans, went up to the fort gate and found it 
open; he then went on from gate to gate, peeping 
and seeing no one, and at length found himself in 
possession of the fort of Jhansi. 

The Ranee and her followers bad fled in the night 
from the gate near the^ garden-battery, and were off* 
long before we knew of it. Our cavalry went in 
pursuit, and caught up some 200, and slew them 
to a man. Street fighting continued on and off* all 
the day. 

On the 6th, the last desperate body, which had 
collected in the Lane-Bagh was disposed of, after 
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hard fighting and considerable loss on our side. 
Lieut. Sinclair, Hyderabad Infantry, was shot 
dead ; Lieut. Simpson, Bengal Army, shot througli 
the throat; and many rank and file killed and 
wounded. 

After four days’ liard fighting, Jhansi,—city and 
fort,—was in our hands, and rf hard gained prize it 
was ; for, considering all difficulties the general had 
to combat,—the heat, the want of provisions, a 
large fortress and city crowded with the enemy, an 
anny of their best trooj)S beaten on 1st April in 
the face of the enemy,—their fj’iends in Jhansi,—it 
is not to be wondered at if our list of killed and 
wounded numbered upwards of 300 ! 

In Jhansi we burnt and buried upwards of a 
thousand bodies, and if we take into account the 
constant fighting carried on since the investment, 
and the battle of the Betwa, I fancy I am not far 
wrong when I say I beheve we must have slain 
nearly 3,000 of the enemy. 

Such was the retribution meted out to this 
Jezebel Ranee and her people for the heinous 
crimes done by them in Jhansi. 

They had luxuriated for nine long months in our 
travail; they had defied our authority ; they had 
fattened on our spoil; they had twisted the mous¬ 
tache in contempt of our rule; they had laughed 
at oui* power, and baske<l in the sun of their long 
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unopposed tyranny; they had stepped from peace 
and security into the vortex of rebellion, and dyed 
their hands in the blood of innocents ; but the 
avenging hand was stretched out, and their puffed 
up thousands were swej)t to the grave ! Jhansi 
will never be forgotten. Next to Cawnpore the 
massacre was the largest,—certainly as awful, for 
only five escaped to tell tl\e tales of woe,— 
Mr. B-yvea, IVIr. Tyrwhitt, and Mrs. Scott, an 
East Indian, with her two children. The latter 
had been hidden by a gardener, and were rescued 
by us when the city was stormed. 

The fall of Jhansi was more than successful, for 
not only did the general capture their stronghold, 
but he so completely hemmed them in that escape 
to the mass was next to impossible. Death stared 
them in the face on every side ; no quarter was 
awarded them as a word of warning to others. I 
exaggerate not when I say I saw the streets stained 
with blood, but I also know that the rough and 
bearded soldier behaved most kindly to the women 
and children. It was *an awful sight to see these 
poor creatures follow out of their houses some rebel 
husband, brother, or son, wlio was at once shot, 
and then to see them huddled together, pale and 
trembling, beneath the walls, helpless and alone in 
the world 1 But the soldier^ was as compassionate 
to these poor wretches as he was unrelenting to 
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all male inliabitants found in aims. Many I saw 
dividing tlie contents of their havresacs among 
these half-starved women and children, and every 
woman was treated with kindness and respect. 
How different to the conduct of the brutes wlio 
had murdered our women and children in cold 
blood, beside perpetrating other iniquities, a few 
months previously ! 

Tlie enemy had occupied the palace to the hist, 
never dreaming that we should vSo soon force them 
from it. In the first moments of excitement our 
troops smashed and destroyed everything before 
them. Doors inlaid with plate-glass, mirrors, 
chandeliers, chairs, and other native furniture, 
went to a thousand pieces in a moment; every 
room was ransacked and covered with heaps of 
things broken and torn to atoms ; carpets, mats, 
velvet and satin beds, bedsteads with silver feet, 
velvet cushioned chairs, a brazen throne of excel¬ 
lent old workmanship, golden and silver handled 
tulwars, spears, silver mounted sticks, silver bird¬ 
cages, ivory footstools, lairfp shades, marble slabs, 
dozens of pagrees and shawls, silver candlesticks, 
crockery ware, and a thousand other things such 
as a luxurious woman would have, lay here and 
there in chaotic confusion in every part of the 
building. 

The soldiery went to and fro tramping over and 
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through these things, and kicking them about as 
tijey would any heap of rubbish, until order was 
somewhat restored. 

A good many of the jewels had found their way 
into their pockets, but, considering the temptation, 
one must say that they were more than obedient 
to the order to keep their hands from picking and 
stealing under the trying and exciting circum¬ 
stances of the day. 

In most of the rooms we found some relic or 
other of the unfortunate officers who perished here 
in the mutiny. In one room I found tlie port¬ 
manteau of Mr. P. S. York, containing sundry 
things, and, among others, a copy of Horace, which 
the general allowed me to retain. Copies of 
Longfellow and Byron, and other books, and 
clothing and plate, were found in other places ; 
these things showed that the Ranee had not only 
participated in their murder, but had positively 
shared in the plunder of their property. The 
palace, as a building, was the most beautiful and 
richly furnished I havd- seen in India ; exquisite 
taste and luxury combined to make it a fitting 
abode for a worthier princess, although it was 
surrounded by filthy hovels and in the centre of 
the city. 

Other large houses we found stocked with loot 
from the dwellings of Europeans who perished in 
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the massacre. Why they did not destroy these 
things was a mystery to us, for wherever they 
were found, death paid for their presence. The 
palace was turned into an hospital for the European 
wounded and sick. The heat in tents was by this 
time fearful; I had seen the thermometer in the 
shade of a tent as high as 12?)° in the open, and in 
the batteries it was almost insufierable. Men fell 
sick from the heat alone, while the wounds received 
in action soon mortified, and fatally prostrated the 
sufferers. 

In the fort about forty guns were found and 
a large amount of ammunition. Major Robertson 
of the 25th was made commandant for the time 
being. 

The prize agents were busily engaged daily in 
taking stock of the money, jewels, and other va¬ 
luables found in the palace and town, and sales 
were going on daily in camp for the disposal of 
prize goods and the propeity that once belonged to 
officers who had died in action. 

Fabulous .sums were paid for most trivial articles. 
Boots liad become very valuable indeed, and all 
kinds of “ ol do’' were bought at amazing prices. 
Medical committees sat daily upon such officers a& 
were womided and no longer able to carry on their 
duties; and the two chaplains of the force, the Rev. 
Mr. Schvvabbe and the Rev. Father Strickland, had 
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their Lands full in consoling the wounded, sick, and 
dying, and in burying the dead. 

We were now encamped for several days upon 
the old cantonment ground, the general awaiting 
the arrival of a large supply of commissariat stores, 
and a reinforcement of troops, before he made 
another move after tlfe enemy. 

After the storm the bodies of those officers who 
had fallen were consigned to their mother earth. 
They died as soldiers should die,—in the hour of 
victory, and for their country's sake. 

Such are the chances of war ! While we laugh 
in the face of peril, death hovers above us, and 
snatches us away to that “ bourne from whence no 
traveller returns," and where din and strife are no 
more. 

During this time the sick and wounded were 
sent into the field hospitals in the city, for the heat 
was too much even for strong men to bear in tents, 
and every day now the list of sick was swelling. 
A field hospital after an action, in a tropical cli¬ 
mate, established as this was, is at the best but a 
sorry apology. At this season it may be well 
imagined how the poor wounded and sick suffered 
from the heat, the atmosphere tainted by noxious 
effluvia, the swarms of flies, mosquitoes, and other 
vermin which ceased not to pester them by night 
or by day. Anxiety, sharpened by pain, sat on 
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many a fine fellow s pallid face ; the sunken eye 
and fallen cheeks of others showed how rapidly 
vigour and life may wane away in such a countiy; 
despair spoke in the trembling lip and appealing 
eye that had vainly seandied for hope. 

To see many of these men at prayer was, indeed, 
a gratifying spectacle. Sorely stricken, yet there 
were the God-fearing and trusting sons of Britain 
praying to their all-kind Preserver in the palace of 
the lieathen ! And what prayeis, we may be sure, 
these men mutely offered ! 

On the 1 Ith the Christian burial service was 
read over the pit near the Jokun-Bagh, into which 
the enemy had thrown tlie European bodies after 
they had massacred them in a nullah close by. 
Horrid accounts were given by one or two natives 
of the prior treatment and butchery of the Euro¬ 
peans here; these have been contradicted since, 
but I am more inclined to believe the story of 
their villanies than one since concocted to show 
that they only fell upon them with swords and 
slew them ; the latter suits the present times and 
our hopes, but I fear the old men^s tales were too 
true. The father of the Ranee, and the Jhansi 
hakhshi (paymaster), were captured by a zemindar 
some twelve miles to the west, and brought into 
camp on the 18th; the Ranee's fiither had been 
wounded in the leg in Jhansi. They were in a 
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miserable condition, and on the evening of the next 
day they were both hanged on a tree near to the 
nullah where the murders had taken place. The 
campaign was beginning to tell ftist and heavily 
upon our men and officers. Tlie mess of the sappers 
and miners, wliich numbered eight before the battle 
of the Betwa and the* storming of Jhansi, was now 
reduced to two ! Lieut. Prendergast, who was 
always foremost in tlie fray, was most severely 
wounded in the cavalry cliarge in the battle-field 
on the 1st April; Lieut. Fox, who had slain eight 
men in the same battle, was dangerously wounded 
in the storm by a musket ball which lodged in his 
neck; Lieuts. Meiklejohn and Dick were both 
slain; Lieut. Bonus wounded, and Captain Brown 
too sick to continue on duty any longer ; Lieut. 
Goodfellow, who had assisted in carrying a ladder 
on the right attack, and afterwards a powder-bag 
to blow open the gate in the face of the feai-ful 
resistance from the enemy, escaped unhurt, as did 
also Lieut. Gordon. 

! Poor Lieut. Dick hai evidently thought his time 
was come, for in his desk we found a wiU, written 
in pencil, apparently the night before the storming 
of Jhansi, in which he left his rifles to Lieut. Strutt, 
.forty rupees to a gunner who had behaved kindly 
iin attending to Lieut. Christie after he was wounded 
alt Dhar, a lock of hair for his mother, and his pro- 
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pcrty to his brother, an otticer in the Royal Navy. 
He was disheartened, and said he wonld do some¬ 
thing to show he did not merit his disgi*ace, and 
he fell, bravely leading on the Europeans in the^. 
“storm.” 

By-and-bye the arrangements for garrisoning 
Jhansi had been made, and ^the genei*al, although 
considerably crippled, was preparing for a, move 
towards Calpce. The garrison under command of 
Col, Liddell, 3rd Europeans, Wiis to consist of,— 

Head-quarter wing of 3rd Europeans. 

4 companies 24th Regt. Bombay N. I. 

3rd Light Cavalry,—left wing. 

Hyderabad Cavalry, 100. 

J company Bombay Sappers. 

3 guns, Bhopal Contingent. 

About midnight on the 22nd, Major Gall, 14th 
Light Dragoons, marched out with a small force to 
a place called Mhow, to reconnoitre the position of 
the enemy. The first brigade started for Calpee at 
midnight of the 25th,—the second brigade to follow 
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CHAP. VI. 

March to Calpcc.—PooniJoli.—Capture of fort by Major Gall. 
—Kooncli.—The battle of Kooiich.—Defeat of rebels.— 
Du.st storm.—Destruction of fort of Hurdooi,—Orai.— 
Eflccts of the sun upon the troops. — Camp, Cal¬ 
pcc.—The Ravines.—Battle of Golowlcc.—Capture of 
Calpce.—Calpee, town and I'ort.—General Rose’s “ or¬ 
der.”— Rebels capture Gwalior.—Scindiah flies.—Wir 
Hugh Rose defeats the rebels, arid reinstates the Maha¬ 
rajah Scindiah.—Remarks.—Journey from Calpee to 
Cawnpore and Calcutta.—Mutilation.—Allahabad.—Dak 
to Calcutta. 

On the 29th, after several midnight marclies, we 
moved on Saurie, where we found a powder manu¬ 
factory of the enemy, and made some prisoners. 

The country through which we marched was one 
continuous flat, tlie wells were almost dry, and the 
water filthy. The heat became more and more op¬ 
pressive, and the cattlh began to emaciate and die. 
Our speedy arrival at Calpee hccfiine a paramount 
necessity, for it was quite evident that unless the 
troops could ere long lie quartered beneath buildings 
and be supplied with plenty of good water, the sun 
would prove a fiercer and deadlier enemy than the 
rebels ; and the state of the country was such that 
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the genera] was precluded concentrating Lis troops. 
When we arrived-at Poontch we heard tliat the 
enemy had occupied strong positions all along our 
front, and that they had harassed Major Gall’s 
party a good deal. 

On Sunday 2nd May a strong party of the 25th 
and 3rd Europeans, under Major Gall, went out a 
few miles from camp at Poontcli to a fort wherein 
some 500 rebels had collected; the place was sur¬ 
rounded, the gate was blown open, and, after con¬ 
siderable resistance, every man was slain. This 
was a very complete afhiir. 

About fourteen miles in our front was Koonch, 
and here the rebels had collected in great force 
determined to give us battle. The llanee of Jhansi, 
the llajah of llaunpore, the Nawab of Banda, the 
Rao Sahib, Tantia Topee, and other great folk, 
were there ! To ctfcct a st{ind at this place was 
one of their last hopes; if they were driven from 
Koonch, death in the field or the waters of the 
Jumna would be their portion. They knew full 
well how the climate was \’i^eakening Sir H. Rose’s 
forces, and how difficult a thing it would be for 
him to unite his two brigades, on account of paucity 
of water and fodder for the cattle. It was no 
uncommon thing now to see our horses picking up 
the dried sticks and leaves blown over the bairen 
wastes upon which we encamped, or to find the 
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wells drawn dry in less than an hour afterwards. 
The nearer we approached the famous valley of the 
Jumna, the more critical our position became, and 
yet the troops bore all their sufferings, induced by 
deprivation of sleep, intense heat, and tlie harassing 
works of the campaign, with a cheerfulness aUd 
spirit beyond all expectation. 

We were joined by the 2nd brigade, strengthened 
by the 71st Highlanders, on the 5th May; the 1st 
brigade then moved off again, and encamped about 
ten miles nearer Koonch. The next march would 
bring us before the enemy. The 2nd brigade took 
a route to the south of Koonch, and the Hyderabad 
Contingent one more easterly, while the general 
with the 1 st brigade was moving to the west of that 
place. 

The whole district was studded with forts, every 
village we passed by had its fort, and in these little 
strongholds the enemy had posted themselves for 
months past; they had, however, deserted them on 
the approach of our forces, doubtless with the in-^ 
tention of re-occupying'^them after they had given us 
a beating, as we fomid most of their gates locked. 

The Battle of Koonch. 

Another day of extreme heat, paucity of water, a 
lew hours of unrefreshing dose, (sound sleep was 
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impossible from howling dogs, jackals, and beasts 
of burden chewing^their cud and jingling bells with 
every move of the head ;) and then another march 
and a battle ! We marched most of the night, and 
how long the hours seem in night marches ! The 
infantry were fatigued before they started, but they 
began to try hard to bear up against it. In the 
first halt they sit down and are soon asleep, then 
they awake, nod off again, and awake again several 
times. The bugle sounds, and they are up and off 
again, but before a second halt is sounded they begin 
to fall out, and must be carried in dhoolies. An 
occasional joke passes off among the older cam¬ 
paigners, and the hopes of meeting the foe keep up 
their flagging spirits. 

The sun gets up, and then the heat and clouds of 
white dust well nigh overpower them, and the men 
begin to cry out, almost hysterically, for water. 
Water ! but the bag is empty ! and they look round 
imploringly and keep on a little longer. By-and-bye 
a village and a large tope of trees is seen, and then 
the bheesties rush off for watSr, and the men expect 
a halt. Long continued excitement, like this, soon 
begins to tell upon the best of them ; a shadowing 
of delirium begins to show itself; there is a nervous 
restlessness, and a wild glare from the dry red eye, 
and awful vengeance is vowed against the foe I 
Men begin to talk of home, and cool shady places, 
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and brooks, as the hot air begins to blow over them, 
parching up every drop of moisture in the body; 
and dogs rush past with great raw wounds in their 
backs, like sabre cuts, caused by the sun, howling 
for water and shade ; the patient camel cries and 
grunts, and the intelligent elephant tries to rest the 
raw soles of his feet,* and big tears trickle from liis 
eyes as the advance continues ; at length the head 
of the column has halted, there is a village, and the 
men are blessed with ample shade and water for a 
time ! 

Tea is soon made, and the jaded troops begin to 
revive. A hurried breakfast is ordered by the kind- 
hearted general, and the troops told to rest them¬ 
selves, while he dashes off across the burning plain, 
now trembling in dense mirage, to communicate 
with his 2nd brigade. 

Koonch is in our front, about two miles off, and 
looks like a garden suspended in the sky, and the 
plain around like a soft rippling lake beneatli it. 
An hour passes away, and the general returns; 
bugles sound! and the troops are again on foot. 
The artillery move off, supported by cavalry and 
infantry through the mirage, and the rest of the 
column follows. There is no more shade yet, and. 
before the action commences the general makes 
sure that no enemy are in the villages on our left. 
By and-bye we move opposite Koonch, and there 
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are the enemy's red and blue-coated cavalry and 
infantry drawn up under trees below the town; 
then they open a battery upon our centre, which is 
speedily answered from our guns by shot and shell; 
then their cavalry waver, and disappear among the 
trees, and our column advances. Now distant 
sounds of musketry and artiltery firing come from 
the Calpee side and our right; and news arrives 
by-and-bye that the enemy are escaping towards 
Calpee. 

It was past mid-day when the 86th and 25th, 
and guns, and sappers and cavalry, advanced upon 
the place. 

In less than an hour after the advance of the 1st 
brigade Koonch is in our hands, but the majority of 
the rebels are gone. 

Then the dragoons and irregular cavahy and 
horse artillery pursue them, and cut up a consider¬ 
able number of their infantry. 

So ends the opposition against the advance of our 
forces upon Calpee ! It was said much more might 
have been effected against flie enemy, had the 2nd 
brigade been permitted to advance by their briga¬ 
dier. As it was that brigade had the honour of 
standing fast in the position they had taken up, 
“ like greyhounds in the slip straining for the start,'* 
until the enemy were off, while the poor men of the 
71st and 3rd Europeans dropped down in numbers 
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upon the field, struck by the sun, without being in 
a position to punish the enemy before them. Lieut. 
Macquoid, with his Hyderabad Infantry, charged a 
large body of the enemy's infantry, and routed 
them from an enclosure they held in the face of that 
brigade, but was not supported, and had tp retire. 
The cavalry, however, made a good account of tlie 
enemy in their pursuit, and among the dead was a 
woman dressed in male attire who was flying 
astride upon horseback when she was slain. The 
sun had been a deadly enemy to us this day, for 
there was no shade. While the action was going 
on, dhooly after dhooly was brought into the field 
hospital with officers and men suffering from sun¬ 
stroke, some dead, others prostrated, langhing and 
sobbing in weak delirium. The general himself 
had fallen three times, but he continued to struggle 
against it until the victory was won ; and as the 
sun was setting the men moved off towards the 
encamping ground on the Calpee side of Koonch. 

From the midnight before the whole force had 
been under arms, mai ching and fighting under a ter¬ 
rible Indian sun, and soldiers and followers, horses, 
elephants, and bullocks, appeared worn out, and 
heavily sauntered over the heated ground to their 
resting places j but the sun went down so quickly 
that long before the encamping ground could be 
gained it was dark, and everybody and everything 
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went wrong. We could see camp fires springing up 
in various directions, but no one knew where to 
find his place ; elephants and siege-guns were mov¬ 
ing about backwards and forwards over nullahs, 
utterly lost; baggage carts were getting overturned 
here, there, and evei*ywhere ; every one was crying 
out for his friend ; and soldiers* parched with thirst, 
hungry, faint, and footsore, were seeking their quar¬ 
ters almost dispirited, damp followers had squatted 
down in groups anywhere, and began to make fires 
and cook, determined to wait till morning revealed 
their proper whereabouts. 

I had wandered about till midnight, without find¬ 
ing my quaiters, and then, completely worn-out, I 
made my bed upon the plain for the night, not to 
enjoy much sleep, however, for cattle and followers 
continued to pass and repass me until the bugles 
sounded in the morning. 

We captured from the rebels at Koonch eight 
guns, a good deal of ammunition, and a large quan¬ 
tity of gi'ain ; but the cavalyy, who had fled early 
in the day, had taken away most of their artillery. 
The number of the enemy who ojjposed us here was 
said to be nearly 20,000, out of which there were 
about 7,000 cavalry! 

Their resistance in this instance showed much less 
determination than they had displayed previously^ 
It seemed evident that the battle of the Betwa and 
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the capture of Jhansi had had their desired effects 
upon both men and leaders. 

Again we were on the march, and on the 9th en¬ 
camped at Hurdooi, where there was another little 
strong fort. We found a good deal of grain, and a 
couple of guns in it, and the sappers commenced to 
demolish it. 

The mines not being ready for explosion, the 
general and column moved off and left us, a solitary 
company of sappers, all alone in our glory in the 
plain before this fort. 

A most extraordinary dust storm caught us up 
while we were encamped here. At first a general 
darkness came over the camp accompanied by a 
howling hot wind from the west. Then the whole 
sky to the westward appeared as though huge 
iiames and massive pillars of black smoke were 
ascending from the still darker horizon, and conti¬ 
nued to roll and tumble about in most turbulent 
disorder. A deep growling of distant thunder 
reached us, and then hot blasts of suffocating wind, 
and the tent tops began to shako, while this war of 
scorching elements went on veering to the south, 
south-east, and east, and alternately to the north ; 
then tiny whirlwinds passed through the camp, big 
drops of rain fell, the dark lurid clouds of dust were 
dissipated, and the sirocco liad passed by us, curling 
up writing paper, and leaves of books, and drying up 
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one’s skin like parchment! The highly electric state 
of the atmosphere in these regions was marked by 
one or two curious phenomena. 

When the hair of the head was combed, a crack¬ 
ling sound followed the course of the comb, and 
hundreds of tiny sparks were visible in the dark ; 
the tails of our horses stood out in most grotesque 
positions, like an angry cat’s; and otherwise unac¬ 
countable furors seized the cattle, and they broke 
loose from their pickets, and caused constant uproars 
in different parts of the camp. 

Beer was becoming now a most precious posses¬ 
sion. No one can imagine the value of a bottle of 
beer in such a climate save those who have felt 
what it was to be without one ; but one may form 
a pretty just estimate when I state that as much as 
eighteen, twenty, and twenty-six rupees (52s.) were 
given, and gladly too, for a single dozen of this sine 
qua non British beverage ! 

Brandy, arrack, and wines of all kinds are com¬ 
paratively worthless adjuncts to a campaign in 
India, particularly if it be in a hot season ; there is 
nothing quenches the burning thirst and revives the 
flagging spirits so satisfactorily as a bottle of cold 
beer, which becomes the very nectar of existence in 
camp. 

The 2nd brigade remained a day behind the 1st. 
Brigadier Stewart, llsth Dragoons, had reported 
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sick after the action at Koonch, and the command 
devolved upon Lieut.-Col. Campbell of the 71 at 
Higlilanders. 

Having destroyed the fort of Hurdooi, we started 
on the 11th, about sunrise, to join the major-gene- 
raFs force. On our arrival at the town of Orai we 
found, to our surprise, that the force had marched 
off that morning towards Calpee. We had already 
gone about twelve miles, and the heat was becoming 
too much to bear, but there was no help for us, and 
so after a short rest we determined to push on, and, 
if possible, catch up the column, or at any events 
join them in camp, for we were not in a pesitton to 
be left alone any longer in a country swarming 
with the enemy, and inhabited by people wlio ap¬ 
peared to be anything but friendly towards us. 
Orai is a large town, and appeared to be thickly 
populated. The people told us they had suffered 
much by the overbearing of the rebels at Calpee, 
and that their bazaars had been repeatedly looted 
by them. They also informed us that Tantia Topee 
had passed through th^e a short time before from 
Calpee with a very fine army and lota of guns, but 
that he came back by-and-bye without any guns, 
and that his troops ran off at our approach like 
pariah dogs! 

The officers’ bungalows and the sepoy lines of 
Orai were aU in ruins. It appeared as though it 
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bad once been a pretty cantonment, but now tbe 
sun was so burning hot, and tbe plain so arid and 
glaring, that it was liard to imagine any one could 
exist ill comfort in such a country. 

About 9 o'clock we set off again along tbe beau¬ 
tiful macadamized road loading from Orai to Calpee, 
and after going about two miles wo found a sudden 
cessation of foot-prints and wheel-marks upon tbe 

m 

road, and then we saw that thev turned off to the 
right across country. TJie force had evidently 
changed route, and, after gi-illing in the sun some 
time, we learnt from a villager that they Jiad gone 
to a place called Sundee, eight or nine miles off. 
We went on, a fearful hot wind blowing behind us 
all the time, without being able to procure a drop 
of water, until the men began to cry out, and our 
dogs to drop down dead. 

As we passed along we saw several camels, bul¬ 
locks, and tatoos, which had fallen dead from the 
heat, but there was no decompositiori going 07i — 
they seemed to be drying up like mummies in this 
intensely powerful sun ! It** was almost too much 
to endure, and as we marched on one felt obliged to 
gallop from bush to bush to gain a moment’s shade, 
for one’s mouth was parched, and one’s head began 
to feel like a ball of fire, while rings of light danced 
before one’s eyea We had now caught up the rear 
guard, and followers of the column; it was past 
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1 o’clock. Scores of poor sepoys, who could go no 
further, had taken off their belts and horrible red 
cloth coats, and lay down gasping in any morsel of 
shade; others, jaded and worked up to intense 
nervous irritability, were dragging themselves along 
•—limping onwards with drooping heads, or stag¬ 
gering with a gait like an idiot, a paralytic, or a 
drunkard. We had marched upwards of twenty miles 
this day in the sun, and when we arrived in camp, 
about 2 o'clock, I felt blind, and a sensation of 
swimming in the brain like approaching delirium 
came on. Copious effusion of cold water over 
the head and neck relieved this, and deep sleep 
followed, and thus I escaped a stroke of the 
sun. 

Every day we began to grow weaker in all arms 
of the force, and the difficulties of taking care of 
the sick, and of transporting them from place to 
place, increased accordingly, and this, too, at the very 
hour the general required a greater force, for the 
strength of the enemy’s cavalry, and their position 
in Calpee, rendered thefn much more annoying and 
daring. They knew full well how the sun and 
scarcity of water would tell upon Europeans, and 
they harassed us for the purpose of drawing out 
our men in the mid-day heat. They had been 
routed in every instance by Sir H. Rose and his 
valiant troops, and driven day by day further and 
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further north; their strongholds and cities, their 
artillery and ammunition, their commissariat and 
cattle, had fallen into our Jiands ; from the Nur- 
budda to the valley of the Jumna they had no 
longer a place of, refuge if they lost Calpee; this 
city and fort was their last great stand-by, and here 
the Rfinee of Jhansi, Rao Sahib, the Nawab of 
Banda, Tantia Topee, with the Gwalior Contingent, 
Bengal infantiy regiments, Banda troops, rohillahs, 
and budmashes, with an enormous arsenal and com¬ 
missariat at hand, and an almost impregnable posi¬ 
tion, had determined to contest our advance mile 
by mile, and to harass us hour by hour. 

Col. Maxwell was on the north side of the river 
Jumna, and the general wished to communicate 
with him, for by this time our ammunition was 
well nigh exhausted; and on the 15th we gained 
Golowlee, distant about six miles from Calpee, to 
the east, and pitched camp along the bank of the 
Jumna. On our march to this position large masses 
of the enemy's cavalry and guns were observed 
along the Calpee road on our left. 

They expected we should march direct along the 
high road into Calpee, and in this position among 
the tombs, on either side, and in their front, they 
had posted large batteries, and dense bodies of in¬ 
fantry and cavalry; but we left the road and took 
one across country between villages, marched on 
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their left flank, with ravines between ns, and thus 
rendered their offensive position a nullity. 

After our arrival in camp the cavalry of the 
enemy came down in force upon the baggage and 
rear guard. Several men of the 25th N. I. were 
killed and others wounded, and the enemy were 
driven off with loss. In the onslaught they were 
heard to say, “ You have looted Jhansi, and now you 
are come to loot Calpee, are you 

The 2nd brigade with Major Orr’s force had a 
smart encounter with the enemy on Sunday, 16th. 
Our force got under arms about 10 A.M., and re¬ 
mained in tlie open upwards of two hours. They 
were then told to take oflf their dress and remain in 
readiness ; they had scarcely done this when heavy 
firing was heard in the position of the 2nd brigade, 
and the bugles again sounded for the troops to fall 
in. The general and staff then rode off over the 
plain towards the village of Diapoora. Shortly 
after this their infantry caiiio swarming up the 
ravines between our camp and Calpee, and a brisk 
musketry firing ensued between them and the 86th 
and 25th, the enemy being driven back with loss. 
The 2nd brigade had had a hard fight for their 
post, but, as usual, it ended in the discomfiture of 
the foe—^the 71st Highlanders dealing death among 
them at wonderful distances, by tlieir splendid rifle 
practice. 
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Between our camp and Calpee was a most extra¬ 
ordinary labyrinth of ravines reaching for several 
miles from the Jumna, south, over which artillery 
and cavalry could make no progress, but which 
afforded an interminable cover of the most formi¬ 
dable description to the enemy’s infantry. These 
deep rocky ravines rendered* Calpee on this side 
almost impregnable ; in the rainy season, when the 
Jumna would be swollen, they would be full of 
water, and a greater obstacle than any river or 
lake,; in this hot thy weather they were so many 
covered ways for the approach of the enemy upon 
our positions, and from their number necessitated a 
great drain upon our suffering infantry to watch 
tliem. To the south of Calpee, along the sides of 
the main road, there are gi’eat numbers of huge 
sombre looking tombs, capable of affording shelter 
to large masses of troops, and, save a few’^ tamarind 
topes and babool bushes, the whole country around 
is the most wretched, sterile, sun-blighted desert I 
ever saw. 

Sickness and mortality were fast on the increase 
—Europeans and natives, and beasts also, fell vic¬ 
tims to the incessant toil, anxiety, and heat. But 
there was no rest for us, and we were fighting 
against enormous odds, despite these drawbacks, 
every day. On the 17th heavy firing again told us 
that the 2nd brigade was attacked ; it did not 
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cease till about 8 p.m. on the 19tli; these troops 
joined our camp, on account of the wells being 
emptied at Diapoora. 

On the 20th the enemy made another attack upon 
our positions from the ravines, extending all along 
our front as far down as the village of Golowlee, 
and our officers and ‘'men suffered much from tlie 
sun. 

The same evening two companies of the 88th, 
the camel corps, and 120 Seikhs, crossed over the 
river from Col. Maxwell\s column. 

We had been shelling the town for two days now 
from a mortar battery on our right front; on the 
21st the batteries from Col. Maxwell's camp opened 
upon the fort and town, and continued shelling with¬ 
out cessation. 


Battle of Golowlee. 

Between 8 and 9 o’clock on the morning of the 
22nd large bodies of the enemy were seen advancing 
in OT’der of battle from the Calpee road, round the 
villages in our front, while our pickets in this di¬ 
rection retired in order upon their supports. The 
bugles sounded, and the whole force was speedily 
under arms. 

It was reported that thp enemy had sworn to 
drive us into the Jumna or die, and from the dis- 
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position of their forces, which now began to show 
themselves in dense masses along our right and 
front, it appeared that a general aetion of some 
import really was about to ensue. 

Their right, consisting chiefly of large masses of 
cavalry and horse artillery, came boldly to the front 
resting on the villages of Tehree and Golowlce ; and 
our right extending along the ravines to the Jumna 
appeared for a long time to remain unthreatened. 
Along this face was Brigadier Stewart, with the 86th, 
Srd Europeans, four companies of the 25th N .1., half 
a field battery, a troop of dragoons, and one of 3rd 
Light Cavalry ; on the right of our centre were half 
afield battery, the Koyal Engineers, and a body of 
the 25 th, under Lieut.-Col. Robertson ; in the centre 
were the siege guns, howitzers, and rocket-tubes, 
with the Madras Sappers, under Lieut. Gordon, 
supported by a wing of the 71st, detachments of 
the Srd Europeans, a squadron of the 14th Dragoons, 
a troop of Srd Cavalry, and royal artilleiy guns; to 
the left of the centre were hoi'se arilUery and two 
troops of the 14th; and beyond these, the camel 
corps, and a field battery, supported by the Seikhs ; 
and to the extreme left the Hyderabad Contingent. 

The enemy continued to advance in great force 
along our front, and seemed to bike some pains in 
getting into array. Then they extended along the 
plain to our extreme left, and opened fire from their 
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guns upon our centre. Their shot either went over 
our heads into camp, or struck the plain in our 
front, and then ricocheted among us. By-and-hye 
they moved a battery very coolly into a tope of tiees 
near to our left, and their cavalry rode forward 
almost within musket shot of ours, but when the 
Hyderabad Sowars made a move towards them, they 
fired their carbines and quietly retired. 

Our shot, shell, and shrapnell began to tell upon 
them from the heavy guns and howitzers, and now 
we could see horses dashing about riderless, and 
evident confusion among their cavalry, who first 
moved to the right, then the left, and wheeled about 
and began to retire. Our fire was too true and too 
heavy to allow them to answer it from their guns 
any longer, and by-and-bye, after several ineffectual 
attempts, they limbered them up and began to re¬ 
treat, while at the same moment a dense mass of 
their cavalry and another field battery endeavoured 
to get to our left flank ; bat the Hyderabad Con¬ 
tingent were too quick for them, and turned them 
again. Our rocket firing was a perfect failure. One 
or two rockets hissed off from the tubes towards the 
enemy, and then suddenly buried themselves in the 
ground, and one or two others whizzed about erra¬ 
tically in the sky, and then turned back upon their 
friends who had wished them good speed, so the 
general ordered these dangerous things to the rear. 
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We had beea upwards of two hours pounding at 
the enemy, then the general saw the moment for 
advance, and with the horse artillery, field batteries, 
and- cavalry dashed off towards them; they then 
turned round quickly and fled, vast masses of their 
infantry making for the villages and the ravines to¬ 
wards Calpee, others flying south and across country 
over the Calpee road, while our guns and cavalry 
continued to rout them. In the meantime terrific 
vollies of musketry firing and a brisk cannonading 
was going on all along the ravines. On our riglit, 
while wo battled the enemy in our front, their in¬ 
fantry advanced with such determination and in 
such overwhelming numbers through these ravines 
that our men were well-nigh overpowered. At one 
moment they were close upon our light field guns 
and mortar battery! The 86th and 25th had 
weakened themselves by being obliged to extend 
their line all along this face against such odds; but 
they fought bravely and disputed every foot of the 
line, dealing death among the dense ranks of the 
enemy, until reinforced by tlie camel corps, who 
trotted round from our left, dismounted, and, at a 
quick double, charged down upon the rebels with 
the general at their head, in concert with the 86 th, 
fSrd Europeans, and 25th N. I. A yell, a dash for¬ 
ward from our whole line along the heights, and 
down the enemy went headlong into the ravines 
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below 1 flying from the British bayonet, and drop¬ 
ping dead in eveiy direction. 

“ Stroke, and thrust, and flash, and cry, 

Mingle with the volleying thunder, 

Which makes the distant city wonder 
How the sounding battle goes, 

If with them, or for their foes.” 

Some of them were so blianged, or overcome by 
opium, that they lay down like drunkards with 
their muskets in their hands unable to move ; but, 
with eyes glaring and bright like owls, they lay 
cursing the Feringhecs until death ended their rebel 
course. 

The 25th, who extended towards the village of 
Tehree, met the rebels, who taunted them for their 
allegiance, with a volley rushed on with a cheer into 
the ravines, and carried everything before them, 
driving the enemy back into the village, through it, 
and over the plain towards the Calpee road. 

They saw that the day was lost, their dense 
masses of infantry were broken up and totally 
disorganized and flying, some towards Calpee, some 
towards the tombs and Jaloun; our cavalry and 
horse artillery and field guns had turned their right 
and completed the general rout, and away they 
went, infantry and cavalry and guns, aU mingled 
together in a pell-mell over the heights, up and 
down the ravines, and along the high road! On our 
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extreme right, resting on the Jumnu, Lieut.-Col. 
Louth, with a few of the 8Gth and a company of the 
camel corps, cut off a body of the rebels ten times 
their number, and either killed them in the ravines 
or drove them into the river, where they perished. 

All tlio time the battle was raging on this side 
the Jumna, Col. Maxwell was pouring shell into the 
fort and town of Calpee without intermission, so 
that the enemy found but poor shelter and no rest 
in this place after their defeat in the field. 

Our cavalry and artillery pursued them, and cut 
them up until men and beast could go no further 
and do no more. 

This was a hard day’s work and a glorious victory 
won over ten times our numbers under most try¬ 
ing circumstances. 

The position of Galpce; the numbers of the 
enemy, who came on with a resolution and display 
of military tactics we had never before witnessed; 
the exhausted weakened condition of the general’s 
force ; the awful sufibcating liot winds and burning 
sun, which the men had to endure all day without 
time to take food or water, combined to render the 
achievement one of unsurpassed difficulty. Every 
soul engaged in this important action sufiered more 
or less,—officers and men fainted away, or dropped 
down as though struck by lightning in the delirium 
of a sun-stroke, yet all this was endured without a 

U 2 
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murmur, and in the cool of the evening we were 
speculating upon the capture of Calpee on the 
morrow. 


Capture of Calpee, 

On the morning of the 23rd the camp was struck, 
and the force moved off in two divisions—the first 
brigade towards Calpee through the ravines and 
along the Jumna, under Brigadier Stewai-t; the 
second, under Sir H. Rose, to the left along tlie 
Calpee road. 

It was yet dark, and the shell from Col. Max- 
well^s batteries continued to pour into Calpee and 
upon the village of Tehree as we advanced along 
the interminable network of ravines. By-and-bye 
this village, which the enemy had hitherto held, 
was set on fire by his shell, and ore long we passed 
by it, and found the commencement of a battery 
and large quantities of ammunition in Agi a boxes 
lying about the ravines. Morning soon broke, 
and as we continued our advance we caught sight 

o o 

of Sir Hugh Rose's column debouching from the 
village of Tehree and the ravines between it and 
the road. We halted a little while in these gullies 
and on their heights, and the sounds of the 
bugles echoed a thousand times through them. 
We could see large bodies of the enemy in the 
maidan below Calpee and near the tombs, but they 
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made no show of opposition, rather seemed in- 

(r 

dined to fly. 

As the second brigade advanced the enemy opened 
fire from a masked battery among the ravines upon 
them, but they were soon silenced, and speedily 
limbered up and fled towards the tombs, as the 
columns advanced. 

We nearly captured four of their elephants in our 
front, but the men were called back * and as we 
were going up and down these ravines, some of them 
forty feet deep, we saw tlie enemy behind the walls 
in the town and the smoke from a heavy gun wliich 
they continued to fire over the river at the mortar 
batteries still shelling the place. We halted again In 
front of the town nearly an hour, then the general's 
column came up in a line with ours; the advance 
was sounded, and away we went into the town 
without further resistance—the enemy had fled, and 
Calpee was at length in our hands. 

They were then pursued by Col. Gall with 
cavalry and horse artillery, and the Hyderabad 
Contingent under Captain Abbott, for many miles. 
All the guns they had carried away with them were 
captured, with many camels, elephants, and horses, 
and great numbers of them cut up ; and so hot was 
the pursuit that they not only threw away their 
arms, but stripped themselves of their clothing to 
get away faster. 
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We remained in the town till about 5 P.M. and 
then pitched camp among the tombs; but the 
baggage had great difficulty in getting up to camp, 
and many of us had the pleasure of a bivouac upon 
the plain without dinner, without cover—a deplor¬ 
able condition after such a day’s work and in such a 
place I Early on the morrow the troops paraded 
and a royal salute was fired, for it was the 24th of 
May—our Queen’s birthday ! and the troops rejoiced 
in the prospect of going into quarters, and the sick 
and wounded of going home. 

A flying column of all arms, under the command 
of Lieut.-Col. Robertson, 25th regiment, left camp 
to follow up the rebels, who were reported to have 
gone towards Jaloun, and would in all probability 
make foi* the Sheer-ghaut, and so cross the Jumna 
and get into Oude. 


Calpee, Town and Fort. 

After a twelvemonth’s anarchy, one ought not, 
perhaps, to expect to find a town in very good 
condition, more particularly at such a season of the 
year as this, but I must confess I never saw a place 
altogether more filthy or miserable than Calpee—a 
fitting habitation for rebels, outcasts, murderers, 
and jackals I 

Most of the houses were ransacked, most of the 
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streets filled with lumber and dirt; in numbers we 
found all kinds of English plunder,—enormous 
masses of sugar, corn, and oil, and pieces of 
tents. 

In the fort we captured an astonishing amount 
of ammunition and aU kinds of military stores. 
Standards, tents, barrels of blank and ball ammuni¬ 
tion, gun-barrels, locks and stocks, shot and shell; 
saltpeti’e, sulphur, charcoal, and coal; heaps of old 
brass, lead, and iron for casting; gun carriages in 
all stages of completion ; moulds for guns, mortars, 
shot, and shell; tools of every description looted 
from our arsenals elsewhere; bales of cloth, military 
caps, boots, and jackets; medical stores looted from 
Cawnpore and Agra; surveying instruments, Go¬ 
vernment books, reams of paper, official documents, 
and placards proclaiming ISiana Sahib the ruler from 
the Jumna south! 

The enemy had erected houses and tents in the 
fort, had their smiths^ shops, their carpenters" shops; 
their foundries for casting shot and shell were in per¬ 
fect working order, clean and well-constructed ; the 
specimens of brass shell cast by them were faultless 
They had constructed new embrasures overlooking 
the Jumna, and pointing from some of these were 
well-made wooden guns. In the arsenal were about 
60,000 pounds of gunpowder, outside it were large 
heaps of shot and shell ranged after the fashion of ^ 
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our own. The value of the stores captured in this 
fort was said to be upwards of 20,000?.! 

It would appear from the general aspect of tlie 
place that the enemy had prepared for a long stand 
here. Had they expected the rapid reverse they 
met at the hands of Sir Hugh Rose’s force, they 
would never have allowed so large an arsenal 
to have fallen into our hands in such perfect 
condition. 

The total defeat of all their arms in the general 
action before Calpee on the 22iid was more than 
they had calculated upon, and when they returned, 
crest-fallen and broken, they found no safety in 
either town, or fort. We had looted Jhansi from 
them, we had driven them at the bayonet’s point 
through the fearful chain of ravines of Calpee 
under a sun they expected would destroy us, and 
the next morning we marched upon their lair, 
confident of victory, and verified their predictions 
to the letter; we at length looted Calpee ” from 
them! 

Preparations were now hastening for the trans¬ 
port of the sick and wounded jfrom camp to Cawn- 
pore. The force was to be quickly broken* up, a 
part to remain at Calpee, part to go to Gwalior, 
where our staunch ally, Scindiah, was preparing 
cover and stores for their reception. Every one 
rejoiced at this, for a more sombre and detestable 
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place than our camp among the tombs cannot be 
imagined. Well may Richardson have written of 
Cal pee,— 

“Ye mouldering fanes, and melancholy tombs, 

Sun-blighted ^Yilds, where parched famine reigns! 

A weary exile marks your mournful glooms, 

And heaves a fond sigh for his native plains 1 
But vain the wish, and seldom cherish’d here : 

Hope swiftly flies the soul-degrading clime, 

While listless Apathy or wild Despair 
Chill fervid Patriotism’s glow sublime.” 

Hardly can I imagine a place on the hice of this 
earth more likely to induce such feelings in one com¬ 
pelled to make Ins home in such a spot. Thankful, 
indeed, were we to know we were going. Most of 
the officers and men were sick, and the whole force 
needed rest. 

The general himself was very ill; his chief of the 
staff, Col. Wetherall, C.B., was in a raving fever ; 
bis quartermaster-general, Captain Macdonald, was 
worn out, and among the list of others going 
away; the chaplain of the force, the Rev. Mr. 
Schwabbe, had lost his reason and was apparently 
sinking fast j and other officers, wounded or ex¬ 
hausted by their long and arduous duties and 
disease, brought on by these and the terrible sun, 
had been ordered to England ! 

Such was the state of the force after the capture 
of Calpee, when the major-general, who was about 
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to depart on sick certificate, issued the following 
order:— 

“ Field Force Orders by 
“ Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, K.C.B., 
Camp, Calpee, 1st June 1858. 

The Central India Field Force being about to be 
dissolved, the major-general cannot allow the troops 
to leave the immediate command without expressing 
to them the gratification he has invariably expe¬ 
rienced at their good conduct and discipline, and 
he requests that the following general order may be 
read at the head of every coiq)s and detachment of 
the force. 

“ Soldiers ! you have marched more than a thou- 
sand miles, and taken more than a hundred guns ; 
you have forced your way through mountain passes 
and intricate jungles and over rivers; you have 
captured the strongest forts, and beat the enemy^ 
no matter what the odds, wherever you met him ; 
you have restored extensive districts to the Govern¬ 
ment, and peace and order now reign where before, 
for twelve months, were tyranny and rebellion ; 
you have done all this, and you have never had a 
check. 

“ I thank you with all my sincerity for your 
bravery, your devotion, and your discipline. 

“ When you first marched I told you that you, 
as British soldiers, had more than enough of courage 
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for the work which was before you, but that courage 
without discipline was of no avail, and I exhorted 
you to let discipline be your watchword; you have 
attended to my orders. In hardships, in tempta¬ 
tions, and in dangers you have obeyed your general, 
and you never left your ranks. 

“ You have fought against the strong, and you 
have protected the rights of the weak and defence¬ 
less, of foes as well as of friends; I have seen you 
in the ardour of tlie combat preserve and place chil¬ 
dren out of harm’s way. 

“ This is the discipline of Christian soldiers, and 
this it is which has brought you triumphant from 
the shores of Western India to the waters of 
the Jumna, and establishes, without doubt, that 
you will find no place to equal the glory of our 
arms !’ 

The Fall of Gwalior and Final Defeat of the 

Rebels. 

The long-dreamed-of repose, however, was not 
yet at hand. Scarcely had the sick been sent away 
ere the trumpets to arms ! were again sounded. 
The rebels had mardied upon Gwalior, defeated the 
troops of Scindiah, and captured his fort, guns, and 
treasures, and he was a refugee in Agra. 

For a moment the fiust drooping energies of the 
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general were forgot, and, though sorely stricken in 
body, he again buckled on the sword and was off, 
determined to leave the rebel no resting place. 

After a rapid march of unparalleled hardships 
the general and forces sat down before the canton¬ 
ment of Gwalior on the 16th June. The jaded 
trooj)s had scarcely rested after their march, when 
the order to “ stand to your arms was given ; the 
general had determined to give the enemy battle, 
and at once opened fire and advanced. Tlie enemy 
were driven from the cantonment with great loss ; 
then they occupied the heights, the town of Gwalior, 
and the fort. Another four days of hard fighting, 
glorious deeds, fearful and determined resistance 
from the enemy, and Sir H. Rose had the satis¬ 
faction of crowning his many victories by restoring 
the Maharajah Scindiah to the jxalace of his 
ancestors. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s work was now ended, and accord¬ 
ingly on the 28th he resigned his command, and 

started on the 29th for Bombay, a salute of guns 

/ 

from the fort of Gwalior announcing his departure. 


The reduction of Calpee, the capture of this 
splendid arsenal; all the horse artillery and field 
and siege guns of the rebels, their tents, elephants, 
and baggage animals ; the junction our general had 
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at lengtli effected between the British forces of 
Central India and those of Bengal, coupled with the 
rapid dispersion of the foe from this focus of rebel¬ 
lion, and the re-establishment of communication on 
the liigh roads, was a consummation of the most 
brilliant character. Nor did the victories achieved 
over climate and foe end here, the clief d*oeuvre of 
the campaigns in India against our ubiquitous foes 
was the wresting of Gwalior from tlie hands of 
these desperate leaders and their well-trained army, 
in which victory their most determined, spirited, 
and influential head—the Banee of Jhansi—was 
slain, and upwards of fifty guns captured I 

On consideration of matters connected with this 
last great victory of General Rose, one is tempted 
to dwell upon it, not as a feat of arms only, which 
in itself were enough to raise the commander to the 
highest pinnacle of military fame, but as the grand 
check by which the policy of that able and cunning 
intriguer, that bold and powerful rallier of rebel¬ 
lious forces—Tantia Topee, was paralyzed and 
destroyed. 

Had this intrepid, subtle, and really talented 
leader established himself in Gwalior, the probability 
is, that Indore would next have opened its gates to 
his forces, and the tens of thousands in the Deccan 
shouted for the Peishwah. We know how Hyderabad, 
with its hosts of malcontents, has quivered wliile the 
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struggle for power has been convulsing the land, and 
recent events have proved to us how great a victory 
was gained by our forces over the rebels at Calpee 
and Gwalior. 

Since then, Tantia Topee has hunied from city 
to city like an evil spirit; his followers have dropped 
off by hundreds; his sun has set, and he is now a 
miserable wanderer, flying from jungle to jungle, 
dreading the light of day like a murderer ; house¬ 
less, friendless, penniless, and with a price upon 
his head ! 

No excessive amount of caution, no disposition to 
play at hide and seek with the enemy, no inclina¬ 
tion to allow the lustre of one victory to be dimmed 
ere another was won, marked the military genius of 
our able commander, though he started upon a work 
of almost appalling magnitude, deficient, in point of 
force, in all essentials, save couinge and discipline; 
with no naval brigade to fall back on, no new 
levies of chivalrous Seikh cavalry at his call, and 
with an European force lamentably small in numbers. 

From the first hour the general rightly appre¬ 
ciated his foe. Months prior to his assuming 
command in the field, the British ** pluckhad 
done wonders. Day after day we had seen what a 
dozen individuals could do against ten times their 
numbers of the enemy. Delhi had fallen into the 
hands of a body of British infinitely too small to 
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have captured such a city in the face of the hordes 
who held it. There were the deeds of Clive, 
Wellington, and Malcolm to show how the valour 
and dash of our troops had swept away armies ten 
times their number. We had the same type of foe 
before us now—perhaps less brave, although better 
drilled—and the same onward, irresistible quick 
march and dash would lead us to the same goal. 

No one knew this better than our foe; hi§ 
system, .accordingly, was one of much ostentation so 
long as we were a long way off. No one delights in 
playing “ a game of long bowls ” more than Pandy, 
Boliillali, or Bundeelah, by which he may harass our 
troops, and always keep out of harm's way ; and no 
one knows better how to make use of dense jungle- 
land, high-standing crops, loop-lioled villages, and 
hill forts. 

A guerilla warfare is their delight, and they 
certainly excel in the requisite qualification—light of 
body, quick to perceive their own danger, thoroughly 
acquainted with every mile of the land they infested, 
and, ever ready to profit by fliese advantages, they 
gave us the opportunity of proving which was the 
better man as seldom as possible. The British 
soldier delights in a good, open, stand-up, hard fight; 
he is at home when he can see where to hit his man, 
and then he does it hard, and to ‘some purpose; the 
native knows this to his sorrow, and always evades 
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the tug of coming to. Behind a wall he is doggedly 
annoying j there his person is not in immediate 
danger, and, like a pariah dog, he snarls, and growls, 
and looks very savage, but the instant he sees the 
determined rush of his antagonist, down goes his 
courage, like the dog's tail, and he is off like a shot, 
to snarl and growl, and annoy again. 

Sir H. Rose well knew all this, and was deter¬ 
mined to act accordingly. He always showed a 
disposition and determination to fight, whatever 
odds were against liim ; in his fights he always 
punished severely; he marched without cessation 
from the Nerbudda to the Jumna, following on the 
heels of the murderer with the certainty and rapi¬ 
dity of the blood-hound ; he caught them in theii' 
lairs, broke down their fastnesses, and strip[jed them 
of their weaponswhen confronted by their thou¬ 
sands he met them with his hundreds, never yielding 
an inch, and, as at Marathon of old, laid their 
cohorts low in the dust; by day and by niglit, 
through the perils and dangers of disease, fatigue, 
the battle-field, and the burning sun, he led his 
overtasked squadrons from victory to victory, never 
sheathing the awful avenging sword until he had 
strewn the plains of India with coi^pses, and scat¬ 
tered the enemy like the four winds. 

In the vallies, oh the mountains, in the city, on 
the plains, the whitened bones of mutineers and 
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rebels lie to tell their tales to all who pass by, and 
remind them of the avenging march of Sir Hugh 
Rose’s army through Central India. 


Journey from Calpee to Cawnpore and 

Calcutta. 

On the opposite side of the Jumna there were 
great numbers of bullock carts for the conveyance 
of the woundefl and sick from our camp to 
Cawnpore. 

We experienced considerable difficulty in getting 
the whole of these poor fellows over the river and 
into these carts before starting; the men were 
irritable, petulant, and stubborn, and some so sick 
and badly wounded as to move about very slowly 
—poor fellows ! 

A strong escort of Seikli cavalry, under the 
command of Capt. Matheson, was in readiness, and, 
after passing through the camp of Col. Maxwell, we 
got fairly on the road, and went off at a fine rate. 
This bullock train is an admirable organization for 
the speedy conveyance of troops and sick. The 
night was very cool and moonlight, and by about 
3 A.M. we sighted the camp prepared for our recep¬ 
tion at Akberpoor. 

About 5 P.M., the sick having rested and refreshed 
themselves, the cavalcade again moved off, preceded 
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and followed up by our Seikh guard. About 6 A.M. 
the next morning we made Cawnpore in safety, and 
the sick were disposed of in the field hospital in 
that station, which was already crowded. 

Cawnpore presented a thorough picture of war 
in all its din, excitement, and horroi-s. Miles of 
ruins, cavalry dashing about in all directions; 
bodies of European infantry marching in and out at 
all hours; hotels, crowded with sick and wounded 
officers; dak-gharics rattling in and out from all 
quai-ters of the country, trum23ets and bugles per¬ 
petually sounding; salutes firing from the newly 
made fort; everybody in a state of highstrung 
anxiety ; the Commander-in-Chief expected hourly ; 
and constant news arriving of more rebels on the 
Grand Trunk Road, more murders, more battles. 

No rain had yet fallen, the thermometer stood at 
about 120®, and the glaring sterile earth appeared 
only fit for salamanders. 

I visited the enti’cnchmerit of General Wheeler— 
a marvellous thing to Lave kept oflf the masses of 
rebels thirsting for tiie blood of our people, for an 
hour, for a child might have walked over it. I 
saw the well into which the murdered were thrown 
from the slaughter-house,” but the house was no 
more; I saw the place where General Wheeler— 
brave old man—was slain, and the house firom 
which the rebels fired ujJon our countrymen with 
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grape-shot (the Rev. Mr. Moore tlien inhabited it), 
and below, a short distance off, there was the holy 
river of India—the Ganges—rapidly flowing on¬ 
ward to the sea, laden with tons of putrescence, 
and, swinging on its mighty bosom, were numbei’s 
of the dead bodies of those who had ceased to 
worship it, floating downward to the ocean to be 
diiven back again and again, until vultures, alli¬ 
gators, and crows have consumed them ! 

To digi’css a little—I ought not to forget to 
mention that Capt. Mathcson who commanded the 
Seikh escort to Cawnpore had a servant who had 
b(.‘en a faithful sepoy, and who for his faith to his 
old masters had lost his nose and hath hinds 
among his sable bretliren, by order of Nana Sahib, 
when it was discovered that he was a spy in 
our pay. 

Several of the Hurkarus sent from our camp at 
Jliansi, Calpee, and otlier places met with similar 
treatment from people of their own creed, colour, 
and country, and I am credibly informed that 
when Sir Hugh Rose’s victorious army inarclied 
into Gwalior, to reinstate H. H. the Maharajah 
Scindiah, numbers of people by the roadside greeted 
their approach, some with their hands, some with 
their feet, some with their noses cut off by the 
rebels who had recently fled, and one of our lancers 

X 2 
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was found hanging up by his feet with his head 
severed from his body ! 

Tins is the common revenge of the people of 
India; it has been their custom from time imme¬ 
morial, and I believe there can be little doubt that 
the people who practised these mutilations upon 
one another could feel any compunction in muti¬ 
lating the helpless and hated race who were for a 
time exposed to all the outpourings of tlieir vilest 
passions. I am at a loss to know why wo should 
imagine it otherwise for a moment. 

To return to my journey. By-and-bye the time 
to start for Allahabad arrived. The Trunk Road 
all the way was infested with largo bodies of rebels 
constantly crossing the Ganges into Rohilcund, and 
recrossing into Oude ; for a body of troops it was 
safe enough, Imt for solitary travellers eminently 
dangerous, as the many instances of murder fully 
attested. 

Between Cawnpore and Futtehpore we passed 
the Pandoonuddee, the scene of Havelock and Neil’s 
victorous encounters* with th» enemy in their 
splendid march to the relief of Cawnpore and Luck¬ 
now. Below this, some few miles, the Madras 
Rifles held the road. At Futtehpore we found the 
railroad, and after brief sojourn at the hotel, away 
we went on the incomparable iron-way to Allah- 
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abad. We passed the Tank House/’ where some 
fifteen of our countrymen had held out only a few 
months before for three days without food or water 
in a burning sun against three thousand rebels ! 
Kelief fortunately came at the end of the third day 
to these brave people. We arrived in Allahabad at 
9 o’clock at night, and again put up at the railway 
hotel, a straw Louse, crowded with officers going 
from and coming to the seat of war. Everything 
was very dear and very miserable, and the house 
very Ijadly attended to., but even this, under the 
present circumstances, was a relief, for the constant 
din and strife of the field had at leugtli lost its 
charms ; but even here, the fights were fought over 
again, and the excitement in the change was almost 
as quickening as that of the battle-field we had so 
recently left. The road was the chief topic, and how 
to get down so far as Calcutta in safety. The Dak- 
ghari was the quickest, and the river steamer the 
safest; but most appeared to choose the road. 
Allahabad was also in a constant state of military 
ferment. The fort—a most* important one—was 
garrisoned by Europeans; the cantonment had been 
burnt to the ground by the rebels, and a new one 
had sprung up, larger and better than the former. 
It was the head-quai-ters, for the time, of the 
Governor-General — '^the Lord Sahib”—as the 
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natives called liia Excellency. The church had 
escaped destniction, and I can never forget the first 
time I heard its chimes on a quiet Sabbath morning. 
Years had passed since I had last heard this sweet 
church-bell music; for eighteen months the Sabbath 
had almost been forgotten in the constant toil and 
din of war, and when their sounds came floating on 
the soft wind, a thousand memories of by-gone years 
awoke by tlieir magic tones, and war and blood¬ 
shed, the fire and the sword, vanished before the 
sweet remembrances which came crowding around 
me! 

Verdant valliea and golden waving corn, babbling 
streamlets and floweiy banks ! the plough-boy's 
whistle and the lowing kine, the woodland cottage 
and the village spire, with its merry sounding bells; 
the silent breathing of a Sabbath morn, the cleanly 
rustic, the village school, the young and happy, the 
old and holy, all peacefully and humbly thronging 
to hear some soul-inspiring godly words from the 
lips of the good old vicar, while the church bells 
are softly and sweetly calling to worship; these 
and a host of other memories, and the life-time of 
Diy youth, all passed before me in an hour, when 
the spell was broken by the fierce rays of a June’s 
sun—I was in India again, and the Sabbath was 
gone 1 
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Journey to Calcutta. 

From Allahabad to Calcutta by Dtlk-ghari in 
these days was a terrible undertaking. From the 
moment the man sounded his horn at starting to 
the time one arrived at the railway station at Ranee- 
gunge, the journey was one continued gallop and 
diish. 

The Ganges, bridged by boats at Allahabad, takes 
an hour to get across. Here is the first toll-house. 
From the Oude side the fort of Allahabad looks a 
very formidable, dark, frowning place. Once across 
the river and upon the Trunk Road, and off we start 
at a gallop for Benares. Occasionally a stubborn 
horse is put into the ghari, and lies down the 
moment he is harnessed; then he is goaded up 
again, and pushed on for a mile or two, kicking the 
vehicle all the time, tiU at last he is conquered, and 
finishes his run like a fiend, all in a lather, 
trembling and ready to drop when he is changed. 
The poor wretches are awfftlly punished, but the 
journey must be done, and, live or die, they are 
made to do it. 

At Benares—this famous old Hindu city—there 
is a good bungalow, and here one gets a halt and 
a little rest; we cross the Ganges again over 
another bridge of boats, from whence we obtain a 
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fine view of the celebrated ghaut, and the city full of 
temples. Another rush along the Grand Trunk 
Road for the river Soane, this part of the journey 
being enlivened by the close proximity of large 
bodies of the rebels on either side. 

At the Soane there was a camp of Peel’s famous 
naval brigade. Crossing this river, swollen by the 
late rains, was a very long and difficult l)usiness. 

Tlien the gallop to Ranecgunge, diversified by 
kickers, run-aways, and beasts little better than 
asses, occupies another day, and at last we arrive at 
the railway hotel, as usual crowded with officers 
going to the wars, and coming back, wounded or 
sick, for old England. 

Another day passes, and in the evening the train 
is ready, and in a few hours more we are in 
Calcutta, and at last have fairly bid adieu to our 
campaigning, with all its hardships, dangers, excite¬ 
ment, pleasures, and trials. 


Campaigning in India has its pleasures and 
attractions as well as its hardships and dangers. 

It has not, fortunately for us, always been the 
lot of our armies to pass through two hot seasons 
in tents constantly on the march, fighting and re¬ 
establishing British supremacy. Campaigns usually 
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began and ended in the cold season; one or two 
decisive battles in the open jilain, a siege, a treaty, 
and all was over, followed by brevets, medals, and 
honours. 

Not so with us in the late mutiny and struggle. 
Our arins had scarcely proved their power on the 
soil of Persia, when they were called away to fight 
for their own, and all that was dear to them in 
India. 

From January 1857 to June 1858 our existence 
was one series of battles, stayed neither by rains, 
distance, nor an Indian sun, until tlie mighty 
powers arrayed against us were crushed almost to 
annihilation. Dui'ing the long-continued marches 
of our troops from Arungabad to tlie Jumna, 
we occasionally had times of pleasure and incidents 
of an attractive kind to break the monotony of 
war. 

Shooting of every description of game, large and 
small, may be enjoyed to the heart’s content 
from October to the end of March, and while this 
affords an endless amusemeril to the sportsman, it 
supplies his table with viands in a truly princely 
style. 

The early breakfast, after the march is over, 
under the cool shade of the banyan or tamarind 
tree, is always the pleasantest of repasts—nothing 
is more grateful, few things more enjoyable in this 
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life; almost free from care, as jovial as Kobin Hood’s 
band, as hungry as hunters, voluble over passing 
events, and always hopeful of the future. The joke 
passes round,—cold peacock and ham, cold beef and 
cold beer are discussed,—the jam-pots emptied, pipes 
and cheroots, a lounge in the shadiest spot, the 
camp is pitched, and, by-and-bye, we retire to our 
respective tents, for a bath, a newspaper, a letter 
from home, or to write one from camp to our 
anxious friends far away. 

Then there are sights to see, old forts to 
examine, large and small towns to walk through, 
Hindu temples, gorgeous mausoleums, Maliominedan 
churches, famous caves, palaces, and a score of other 
things to interest one, if one so pleases to use his 
limbs and eyes. 

The natm*al scenery of the country ; the glorious 
sunrises and sunsets; the peculiar geological and 
botanical features ; the natural richness of the soil; 
the apathy, indolence, and indigence of the people, 
their pursuits, their feature.s, their policy; the 
difference immediately perceived on passing from 
one native ruler s territory to another, from anarchy 
to order, and vice versa ; the ruined condition of 
what once were mighty cities; the marks of British 
supremacy and improvements through the whole 
length of the land, and the power of our local 
political administrators; all these strike the eye, 
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and leave impressions upon the mind never to be 
effaced. 

Then after a siege or battle there are happy 
reunions. Some have done gallant deeds and will 
be rewarded. Some fancy they have been slighted, 
and fear they won't be rewarded, and some are con¬ 
tent to allow tilings to take a quiet course, while 
others fight and worry themselves into useless fevers 
about trifles. 

But the marching goes on, and the enemy is 
always beaten, and the dinner hour comes, and 
there is geuenil convivifility. The good old 
patriotic songs are sung, we forget our woes and 
troubles, there will be an end of them all soon, and 
then our well-earned honours will be enjoyed, while 
we remember our trials no more, or only as the few 
dark spots that tend to relieve the bright and 
pleasant picture of the past. 

A camp life at all times, save the awful season of 
heat, is a most agreeable one to my thinking, and 
for a bachelor I know nothing in this country to 
compare with it. The energies of body and mind 
are always brought into full play, and if a man be 
a soldier and have any metal of worth in him, he is 
sure to shine. The disagreeable, querulous life of 
a cantonment is well nigh the most odious of ex¬ 
istences ; the ennui resulting from it is as inimical 
to mind as to body. In the field there is stir, 
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bustle, and vitality that increase all ones energies, 
while they make the time pass pleasantly—some¬ 
times too swiftly—on the wing. 

A man learns to endure and tind contentment in 
privations that would speedily end his days in 
luxurious cities, and then he begins to appreciate 
the things he left behind him at home as only oikj 
can do under such circumstances. He sees as much 
of the world, social and physical, as will lend him 
unceasing pleasure in the quiet days of old age ; lie 
realizes the dreams of his youth, and learns to dis¬ 
robe his mind of false imaginations, and to estimate 
facts and things by what they are in reality, and 
nothing more. 

The awful din and horrors of the battle field, tlic 
siege, the storm, are only so many realizations of 
youtliful fancies robbed of their false colourings. 
We see how a name is made, a fame won, by won¬ 
drous little incidents, day by day. 

But all days are not alike sunny, nor all paths 
equally smooth in the changing of camp life. Some¬ 
times a sweet harmony of surrounding happiness 
gladdens the heart, sometimes scenes of horror bring 
a deep sorrow among us ; then we glide along on 
the stream of time with gentle zephyrs and silvery 
ripples and flowery banks, and anon we are hurried 
in darkness and storm— lowering clouds above and 
destruction around ! 
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The charms of a camp life are soon experienced 
by most who are in it. War is a terrible necessity, 
but the Englishman’s feeling, with the Roman of 
old, is— 

“ Dulcc ct docorum pro pafcria mori,’' 

and the burden of his song— 

“ Might T march tliro’ life again, 

In spite of every bygone ill, 

To the end of life’s campaign 
J ^vould bo a soldier still.” 
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CHAP. VII. 

Collateral Notes. 

Having detailed thus much of the actual cam¬ 
paigning, at the termination of which, happily, we 
found ourselves once more the lords and masters of 
the great tract of our Indian empire, called “ Central 
India," I turn again to my journal to record in 
this place, in one connected whole, much that was 
noted down by me at the time in scattered poi-tions, 
and which may not be deemed uninteresting, as it 
naturally sprang forth from the rebellion itself, 
without which, perhaps, in all probability, I should 
have remained as thousands of others are to this 
hour, ignorant of the habits and customs of the 
people of India, of the vastness and wonderful 
beauty of our own territories, of the mighty re¬ 
sources undeveloped, and as useless as the buried 
talent of old, of the cities, now desolate and 
mouldering, where once regal pomp and beauty 
reigned, of what has been done by former ruleis, 
can be done, and is not accomplished by us ; in a 
word, ignorant of almost everything pertaining to 
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the country, and foreign to our immediate personal 
interests. 

Happily, campaigning, and such a campaign as 
ours was, brings with it now and then opportunities 
of observation and incidents at once exciting and 
instructive, peradventure, never otherwise obtained. 
One drawback w'e must jvcknowledge is inseparable, 
that is, want of sufficient time to devote to the study 
of things apart from duty, and the constant fatigue 
induced by marching in the face of a foe in a tropical 
climate. And this daily fatigue is no mean ol^stacle, 
requiring no little moral courage to combat, if one 
would do more than the simple march. 

Many a time I have been almost too weary to 
indulge in the pleasure of taking notes, a neglect 
rarely allowed, and when unavoidable always re¬ 
gretted afterwards, and this must plead for many 
shoi't-comings ; at other times I have been struck 
down with fever,—cold, shivering, aching, while a 
burning sun shone, and hot and deliiious in the cold 
nights,—find those days were blanks I could not fill 
up save by a fruitless memory of sufferings. Cam¬ 
paigning, however, in my humble o^iinion, brings 
with it advantages which tend to counterbalance 
most of its disagreeables. While it gives opportunity 
for the full development of individual talents and 
British prowess, it unveils, in all their hideous reali¬ 
ties, the treachery, cunning, lying, co'wardice, and 
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unmanlincss of the Hindu races as a mass, and their 
total unfitness to govern themselves. Steeped in 
ignorance, bigotry, and crime, swaggering in pomp 
and pride of caster though poor as Job, lazy by 
nature, and beaten down by a scorching sun men¬ 
tally and bodily ; totally blind to the appreciation 
of the value of time ; never understanding why 
knowledge should be gained by study for its own 
value, and the pleasure it may bring ; it cannot be 
expected that they should be otherwise than what 
they are, and that the British rule, with its deter¬ 
mined course of justice, love of truth for its own 
intrinsic worth, and hatred of perjury (which the 
native sucks from his parent), and the foul treachery 
which marks all their acts, should be other than a 
most distasteful sufferance, to be got rid of at any 
fitting opportunity, no matter by what crimes or 
at what price. 

No one would be guilty of the temerity to say 
that all the acts of the late Government, individual 
and collective, were wholly righteous—in what land 
have they ever been so? but we maybe almost bold 
enough to say that no power or potentate could 
have swayed in India more kindly, mercifully, and 
considerately than the British, and that none ever 
worked so universally for the benefit of its many 
races to the impoverishment of its own exchequer, 
and the sacrifice of the "lives of so many noble, 
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zealous, and talented servants, whose careers have 
been little less than exile and patient martyrdom to 
the grand and worthy cause—^moral and social ele¬ 
vation and liberty. Liberty and enlightenment, 
moral elevation and clean-heartedness, are quite 
antagonistic to the principles which have guided the 
rulers and ruled of this blood-stained land. They 
had not much to fear from what had been done, and 
was doing in a religious point of view, they are at 
present too well grounded in their own myths to 
yearn after a new and l>etter and holier teaching ; 
their apathy, understood in the broadest meaning 
of the word, cannot be conquered. More, tlie native, 
from the prince down to the household servant, 
however highly he may have been educated in our 
British schools, iiiixed in the best of English society, 
and shown a favourable superiority by these bless¬ 
ings, cannot forget his old ways, cannot conform 
to the moral restraint inculcated by us, and like the 
dog returns to his vomit. Tliis is no exaggemtion, 
but a truth painfully witnessed by us every day, 
and it has been so from time immemorial. 

Whether this moral degradation depends upon the 
peculiarities of race is a question, and I must say I 
am inclined to believe much of it does. Recent 
inquiry into the cause of the universality of perjury 
by natives in our courts of law has pitiably de¬ 
monstrated to us, and this, too, by their own leading 
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men’s acknowledgments, tlieir total inability of ad¬ 
herence to truth for truth s sake. This is so common 
a thing in the East, that it may cause some surprise 
that it should be mentioned here, but in these days 
now we ai*e doing much—perhaps too much—to put 
native officials into power to administer European 
justice, it may not be unworthy a remark. It is 
well known that a native never is at a loss for a lie, 
if he thinks that lie will please his master ; and he 
is cunning in reading character. 

At the period immediately prior to the mutiny of 
the Bengal army and the various contingent forces, 
there were several of these highly educated native 
princes sorely vexing under the restraint and un¬ 
righteousness of the British raj. They all had 
money; some were exceedingly rich and commen- 
surately influential. Some, whose fathers had for¬ 
feited their countries by infamously treacherous 
conduct and villany in years gone by, concerted 
together for the seduction of the British forces in 
Bengal, and the expulsion of the British from the 
land ; others who feared, perhaps, that a day of 
reckoning was nigh at hand for them, too readily 
joined, and by-and-bye there was a goodly con¬ 
spiracy a-foot. There must be a king—a famous 
rallying point—and the old dotard of Delhi, with 
his young, ambitious, bad sons, and the famous city, 
became this, and the tools for clearer and more 
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cunning heads; and women, deep intriguing women, 
were with them. ' 

The native officers of the Bengal army knew their 
own power, and saw that, there was, perhaps, a 
defective system earned on by our Government. 
The Bengal regiments refused to do what they did 
not like, or what they thought would not suit a 
certain caste. No one can say this did not betray a 
weakness on the part of tlie Bengal Government, to 
give it no harsher epithet. 

All this was, doubtless, well weighed by the con¬ 
spirators, so well, indeed, that they well nigh won 
the game. The awful result is too well known, but 
tlie great lesson it so woefully taught us is already 
beginning to be forgotten, and the cringing hypo¬ 
crite again finds reliance and trust placed in him. 

Tliese cunning conspirators made a handle of 
Christianity. The blind, uneducated, fanatic sepoy 
believed a lie, and then the cunning hit upon the 
grease. Pigs' fat! 1. broken caste ! that was enough. 
They passed the cake from regiment to regiment, 
from town to town, from village to village. It was 
cleverly done, and we all know the awful events 
which proclaimed sedition and conspiracy let loose 

over the whole land. I do not believe that thev 

«/ 

credited for an instant that we could withstand 
against such a combination : and I never did be - 
lieve, nor do I see any reason to do so, that the 

y 2 
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fear of being made Christians was the cause of the 
mutiny. 

The cunning, educated fiends who organized the 
whole had a grand stake to play, for they were dis¬ 
inherited, and they made use of every expedient to 
further their vain, ambitious ends, and Cliristianity 
was one, but not the main, lever by which they 
worked. 

They had more captivating baits, larger pay, 
loot, anarchy, native rule, idleness, and their loose, 
slovenly, military system and swagger. 

Such inducements as these were, in themselves, 
more than enough to tempt the infanticide Rajpoot, 
the bigoted Brahmin, the fanatic Musselman, and 
the luxury-loving fat-paunched ambitious Mahrat- 
tah, for they all joined together in the cause ; the 
cow-killer and the cow-worshipper, the pig-hater and 
the pig-eater, the crier of “ Allah is God and Maho¬ 
met his Prophet,” and the mumbler of the mysteries 
of Bram! 

That the native had pretty strong faith in the 
cause he had espoused is evident, from the fact that 
mutiny went on in detail, and, indeed, such was 
his belief in the impregnability of great Delhi and 
the thousands arrayed there under the Mogul, that 
he continued to beat towards that city long after 
it had fallen into the hands of General Wilson, Nor 
was this all. Long after this city, Cawnpore, and 
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Lucknow, and other strongholds had been wrested 
from them, wei'e they content to give in? No ! with 
them it was still a hopeful cause so long as the cities 
of Central India were in their hands. 

It often struck me that these men had a method 
of subsistence totally different to our ideas of how a 
large body of men should be fed; yet, in all the 
places we passed tlirough after them, we found little 
or nothing. Again, although among their own peo¬ 
ple they constantly carried off girls and women from 
among them, and maltreated those to whom they 
belonged, yet did these same people supply them 
with food, and money, and news. The peasant, with 
the rebel sepoy, evidently dreaded and hated us. 
Tliey were in and out, backwards and forwards in the 
many towns of Central India, and each town is in 
itself generally fortified in some way or other. Like 
rats before terriers, whenever our forces marched 
on a town or village the enemy had just gone, hav¬ 
ing emptied tlie flesh-pots and flour-bags, and 
people’s purses, the same people always professing 
adherence and submission to the British, and always 
harbouring the rebel. 

I frequently talked with natives about the pre¬ 
sent state of the country to elicit, if possible, a 
reason of their own for the rebellion. So far as I 
could understand from such as appeared to give the 
question any consideration, there had long been a 
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distrust in the minds of the natives relative to their 
hereditary possessions from the more influential 
heads of their races to the pettiest zemindar of the 
land. Confiscation after confiscation had been made, 
which appeared to have thoroughly aroused their 
long dormant passions to a pitch hard to be re¬ 
strained. Whatever plea we may have in extenua¬ 
tion of the act of wholesale annexation, it cannot be 
doubted, that while we went on despoiling royal 
houses, whose internal economy, domestic and poli¬ 
tic, gave us such constant cause of irritation, and, 
indeed, were in many cases, according to European 
views, which teach us to regard the welfare of the 
•people as paramount, fit objects of wrath, we took 
no care to strengthen our sprawling ai*ms so as to 
be at any moment ready to hold with an iron grasp 
that which we had assumed with a feather. 

Edicts after edicts had gone forth through the 
land, and thrones crumbled and princes became 
pensioners ; some, indeed, had openly avowed their 
determination to live \n comparative beggary rather 
than succumb to such an indignity as was offered 
to them by our Government; and this they per¬ 
sisted in, long after our civil and militaiy servants 
had taken unto themselves the administration of the 
affairs of their states. The Banee of Jhansi never 
would take the proffered pension. 

These assumptions were so totally opposed to all 
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natives’ idejis, who care nothing about the villany of 
their rulers^ courts, the barrenness of their lands, 
the universal want of good roads through their ter¬ 
ritories, the injustice of subordinate officials, the 
rapacity of their head-men, and a score of other 
evils, that nothing less than deep-rooted hatred and 
a determination to exterminate their princes’ op¬ 
pressors, whose good intentions they could not 
understand, were engendered in their hearts. 

Then there was their universal ignorance of Bri¬ 
tish resources, geograpliy, daily news, in a word, of 
every tiling concerning England, to strengthen them 
to run to deeper ruin. They saw the troops we 
marshalled to coerce them into subjection were their 
own brethren in everytliing save the sepoy’s dress, 
and that the few European officers, civil and mili¬ 
tary, wore everywhere, at any hour, an easy prey, 
whenever the word should go forth to rise and slay 
their enemies. 

I remejnber asking one old man about the country 
and its owners, when he significantly said to me, 
“ The jungles, sahib, the trees, the rivers, the wells, 
all the villages, and all holy cities belong to the 
Sircar; they have taken all — everything (bhut- 
achcha )—very good, what can we do 

I have no doubt it appeared quite clear to the 
heads of families, villages, towns, and states in the 
neighbourhood of such stations as we had already 
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occupied, that the dreaded day of absorption was 
nigh at hand for all of them, for the mental eye of 
the native is exceedingly microscopic, and there was 
reason to magnify a dreaded evil when Oude and 
Nagi)ore and other instances were before them. 

When the lamentable condition of their ignorance 
of everything, save their rice and pay, is taken into 
consideration, it cannot be wondered at if they 
rather approve of a lie, well magnified by each 
repetition, than a meagre, bare fiict; and a well 
concocted lie, to the effect that all would be lost 
unless one final struggle for their ancient birth¬ 
rights were made, would be enough to add to that 
which they already knew to be too true. 

Keal honesty, as understood by Englishmen, forms 
no part of a native s character. He is too cowardly 
to tell the truth, and too hypocritical and timid to 
resist his brother, if such has the shadow of a 
weapon at hand. I was often surprised at the 
child-like conduct of huge ugly-looking brutes in 
their quarrels with one another. To hear them, one 
would imagine torrents of blood and broken bones 
must result, but to see the way tliey scratch, and 
pull each other's hair, and bite, and then go off 
crying like children to complain to some one that 
they have had a beating, is ridiculous. 

Education among them is generally nf the most 
meagre description, and this, too, principally con- 
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fined to such as are the heads of their villages and 

O 

towns, who accordingly lord it over the mass, and 
are looked upon as prodigies. Even when some few 
have extended their acquirements to the knowledge 
of several other languages, it appears to be produc¬ 
tive of nothing beyond. Many, indeed, are con¬ 
versant with four or five tongues; but this is not to 
be wondered at when the affinity of the lang\iagea 
and the constant inter-territorial communication are 
taken into consideration; and these many, though 
excellent masters of the English language likewise, 
cannot be called learned, for their learning loaves 
them pretty much as they would be without it. 
It does not expand their minds, it does not unfetter 
their prejudices ; they are not free to act upon their 
extraneous attainments, but at all times must 
conform to the customs, however vile they may be 
—and many of them are certainly heinous—of the 
people to whom they belong, or suffer the martyrdom 
of excommunication, loss of caste, and all the social 
benefits of life. This is the bugbear of India. It 
destroj^s all the good that might otherwise accrue 
to those sensible of the benefits of English customs, 
and willing to conform to them. 

But spite the opposition met with among their 
own people to the infringement on their time- 
honoured customs, the educated Brahmin knows 
little or nothing of geography or history, and never 
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reads, as a rule, for the pleasure it brings. They 
have always an idea that one does so for the money 
it will make, and that that is the sole object of life. 
To do anything without getting nipe^s can never be 
understood, and to study the works of great men 
to feed the mind with their thoughts is to them mar¬ 
vellously absurd. They always shake their heads, 
seeming secretly to believe such an assei'tion a 
vague subterfuge. 

As a mass, they appear to live in a mental cavern, 
and to be perfectly content with their primaeval 
darkness. We may exclaim, “ Let there be light T' 
and endeavour to penetrate their cavern with our 
torches, or reflect a little from without from the 
pure halo.which surrounds us, but there are serpents 
and scorpions, and other horroi's, and Imge bats 
around and above, which cling to the dank un¬ 
wholesome stones, and fight with the light we bear, 
till they have dashed it from us, or we are driven 
away by the venomous creatures in our path ; or 
cholera or deadly fev^r may sit at the gate, gather¬ 
ing their fated ones together, and whom they strike 
they slay, for their uncultivated minds are weaker 
than their bodies, and when these fall, the former 
cease to exist; the town is taken, and the citadel is 
empty, and the fight is soon over. 

I remember one day talking with one of these 
well-educated Brahmins,” who had received a fair 
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training in English, about their dogged adherence 
to customs and things that should have passed 
away a thousand years ago. He was an intelligent 
fellow, and appeared instantly ready to combat 
every question put by referring to antiquity as the 
grand reason. What had suited so many millions 
for so many ages must be suitable to all eternity ; 
whatever change might occur elsewhere, it signified 
little to tliem, for their books contained precepts 
and ordinances immutable. He had read the Eng¬ 
lish Bible, and thought it ‘‘ a very interesiinff, 
clever book,'" but nothing to be compared with 
their own more ancient records, and he could not 
understand why we should shuffle off a belief which 
had suited so many for this life, and told them so 
much about the next. To discard the religion of 
his fathers would be simply to evince a human 
weakness which he prided himself to bo above ; to 
change one’s faith would bo to raise a suspicion of 
instability in the newly-adopted one, and this was 
a danger not worth trying. , 

I was amused at his notion of the cause of earth¬ 
quakes. He said they were informed and told to 
believe that there was a huge serpent coiled up in 
the bowels of the earth, and that when the pro¬ 
digious creature required a little more breathing- 
room, or felt uneasy in his imbedded position, 
that he uncoiled his mighty body, shook himself. 
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snorted, and reposed again in groans, and that 
the earthquakes assuredly followed these subter¬ 
ranean antics! 

He also said that the world was doubtless far 
less Edenic now than it was when his ancient fore¬ 
fathers trod it; that “ in those good old days there 
were good and holy men whose songs would cause 
the mountains to dissolve and rains to descend from 
heaven, and rivers to pour forth from barren places V 
Happy times ! and that “ their wise good men could 
do so now—by what process he knew not—but that 
the people were not good enough for the working 
of such miracles; but that the sick and those pos¬ 
sessed of the devil, the unfiuitful, the lanie, the 
blind, could aU be healed now, as of old, by their 
good and holy men.” 

Their women cannot be permitted to read or 
write, or engage in anything elevating to the mind. 
They are the abject slaves of their husbands, to bear 
children while yet children themselves, and set his 
house in order. Can we wonder at the ignorance 
of these sons of such women, whose time is taken 
up with cants at the well in the morning, quarrelling 
and adorning themselves in jewels at home, or be¬ 
daubing their floors and walls with a solution of 
cow-dung and other abominations with their tiny 
hands prior to the evening gorge ? 

Then their caste precludes progress, social and 
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intellectual. Once a tailor, always a tailor; once 
a carpenter, always a carpenter; a cobbler, for ever 
a cobbler, from father to son to the end. Here 
the saying of Apelles of Cos is their immutable law, 
" Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 

And thus striving to gain by enterprise out of 
their ordained walk of life never enters their minds; 
and so time is notliing to them ; to-morrow will do 
as well as to-day, for at the end of the month ho* 
gets his price, and he and his all are contented. 
His mud-hut only requires a little cow-dung and 
whitewash occasionally ; his furniture consists of a 
few stones and earthen pots ; Jjis bed is a mat, or 
now and then, his turban (an easy thing to take up 
and walk with); and his food, a little rice and 
spiced grease. They are all servants of servants; 
independence of character they have none. 

In such places as English rule and institutions 
prevail, the native appears only to have benefited 
in the amount of rupees he may obtain for his 
services, and these he diligently turns into silver 
or gold ornaments for his own wrists, and the 
noses, necks, ears, wrists, and ankles of his women ; 
added to this, experience declares that he has in¬ 
creased in impudence and drunkenness. 

But drunkenness is an attainment they pretend 
not to possess, though they drink like fishes Euro¬ 
pean drinks when they can obtain them, and at 
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other times vile concoctions potent in poisonous 
inebriating qualities. 

They know full well the great failing of the 
British soldiery, and where they could they always 
exposed their rude jars full of their deadly beve¬ 
rages to our troops. In more than one instance 
the officers of Sir H. Rose's force had to destroy 
gallons of vile trash called toddy, to prevent their 
men falling preys to the cunning natives. 

In a conversation I had with a Brahmin in high 
position, I questioned liirn upon tliis topic, and 
said it was well known that rich and influential 
Brahmins drink the forbidden liquors even to 
excess. “Yes," he replied, “the high Brahmins in 
Calcutta • and other large cities can do so, for who 
is there to censure them ; gold covers a multitude 
of sins.” This was the answer of Gunna-Sliaster, 
the commissariat officer of his Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah Holkar. 

Yet I have seen a Hindu positively dying from 
starvation (one of our many enemies) refuse the 
kindly offer of a little brandy and water to revive 
his exhausted frame. This, I fancy, was owing to 
its being tendered by the polluted being in the 
shape of an English officer. 

Beggars, whose appearance looks very like people 
who have Hved on their own fat for an indefinite 
peiiod, will often come to one's tent-door slapping 
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tlieir bare shrivclled-up stomachs witli their bony 
wrinkled hands, and pray for food. They don't 
want food, at least food from the hands of a vile 
iUfiteless Briton ; for if you offer them some clean 
good broad, they will shrink away from you as one 
would from a leper; but they will greedily snatch 
at your copper coins! these, of course, are not 
polluted. 

If you are parched, and ask for a drop of watei:, 
and have no cup of your own to drhik from, their 
6ra.s‘s pot is too sacred a thing to be polluted by 
your lips, and so you must join your hands toge¬ 
ther, receive the water in them, and thus quench 
your thirst; yet have I seen, times out of number, 
these pure specimens of the genus homo—men, 
women, and children, all standing together up to 
their knees in a filthy tank or town-jmddle washing 
their teeth, spitting into the water, washing their 
persons, their filthy rags, and tlieir feet in the same, 
while pigs, dogs, and horses were wallowing in it, 
ami polluting it, at the very moment women were 
bearing pots full of it away upon their beads for the 
culinary purposes of the day. A sweet wholesome 
decoction !! IS o wonder such seasoners as Hai'vey^s 
sauce are at a discount among this cleanly race. 

I know of few things more wearisome than keep¬ 
ing up a conversation upon any topic with these 
people. We are not blessed with the fitful freaks 
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of a British climate. In India the weather is an 
eternal blue, glare, and frizzle, so tliis topic is not 
useful. There is always a fight somewhere, and 
fighting is almost like the weather, so constant and 
common a thing, that your friend in the turban 
thinks nothing of it—it is all nuseeh —luck. There 
is education, they don't care about that; your pro¬ 
fession, your income, they know it to a farthing ; 
but be you as poor as a church mouse, they never 
give you credit for poverty, firmly believing there 
is an inexhaustible treasury always open to you to 
any amount, and that my lord has nothing to do 
with his iTipees but throw them away. A beggar 
looks iipon a rupee no more gladly than a poor 
Englishman does upon a penny. Well, wliat can 
one talk about ? Eating and drinking is out of the 
question ; to speak of their prejudices and fana¬ 
ticism is unprofitable, to say the least; husl>andi'y 
and the industrial arts are nothing, the rice grows 
somehow and he eats it. and European articles of 
every kind are fast superseding native wares; and 
this is a pity, since the rubbish of British markets 
is displacing many of the really good and useful 
commodities made by the natives. A hawker’s box 
or bundle is a really marvellous affair. He comes 
to one’s tent, makes great salaam, squats on his 
haunches, and patiently exposes the wonders he 
carries about from the western shores to the City of 
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Palaces, so, finding no good topic can be discussed, 
one quietly turns round to the philosophic Hindu 
hawker and bids him open ! to while away an hour 
in ohseT'oiTig some new trait or peculiarity. 

Wliat have you brought ?“I got everything, 
sahib, silk gowns, muslin dresses, socks, neckties, 
braces, blacking, cambric liandkercliiofs, lucifcr- 
matches, sardines, writing paper, eau-de-Cologne, 
black ink, dog chains, and hair-brushes ; babies’ 
socks and Epsom salts ; essence of ginger and para¬ 
sols ; Windsor soap and curiy-combs ; plent}" things 
got, sahib."’ “ How much for that box of lucifei*s ?” 

“ Six annas (ninepcnce), sahib “ How much for 
that bottle of blacking?”—“Two rupees, sahib” 
(only 4 shillings !) “ How much for the phial bottle 
of essence of ginger ?”—“ Three rupees, sahib !” 
“Oh! that’s too cheap!” “Stopper got, bottle, 
sahib 1 ’—“ Howland’s macassar ! real—Europe— 
French—sahib ! I swear,’’ “ Don’t want, always 
use pigs-grease when hears can’t catch!” “Wah—hi 
sahib very fine gentleman, think cousin to Governor- 
General !’* says the cunning fellow ; and so, looking 
at twopenny padlocks, shilling razors, rotten socks, 
Martin’s blacking, and Congreve’s iiiferuals, all 
together not worth as many pence as these audacious 
hounds ask I’upees, one whiles away an hour now 
and then, surrounded by wonder-gazing Hindus, each 
speculating on the amount of mpces sahib is likely to 

z 
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throw away. However, they are useful, very, some¬ 
times, and, of course, one must expect to pay a little 
more seven or eight hundred miles away from Cal¬ 
cutta, Bombay, or Madras, for one^s “ Rowland’s,^’ 
one^s ‘'ginger,’’ one's “babies'socks.” 

These men follow in the wake of an army, and 
maJee vast sums of money by the variety of trash 
they hawk about. 

Not a little pleasure does it give one to witness 
the marked difference of the Parsecs in their business 
habits and shops. The most like Europeans in 
independence, ability, enterprise, integrity, and men¬ 
tal worth, are these followers of Zoroaster, I have 
ever met with in India. If they are proud, they 
have a reason for it; if they arc rich they owe it to 
no Hindu or Musselman; if they are better in¬ 
formed, as they all are, they owe it to themselves 
alone; if they lean more to the British than any other 
race in the land, it is because British justice and 
equable laws protect them from the rapine and 
persecution they have so often suffered imder other 
powers. It has been said they refuse to use fire¬ 
arms, and in any way to have anything to do with 
this elemental emblem of the Deity—fire. As a 
rule, there can be no doubt that they strictly adhere 
to their tenets ; but there are no laws which do not 
admit of exceptions, and" in the case of the last 
mutiny, the Parsees found that they might bear 
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arms against the treacherous Hindu, and shoot down 
the murderer as a dog. They suffered equally with 
the Europeans at the hands of the mutineers, and 
in many cases worse, hut they are a peaceful people, 
and bore their distresses manfully while we punislied 
the aggressors. Through these merchants we obtained 
all that was necessary for tlie march from Bombay 
to Gwalior, and in a regular manner. Necessarily 
the price of articles increa.sed the farther we jour¬ 
neyed, and it was not so mucli at Cursetjee or 
Jamsetjee that we grumbled as at Messrs. Allsopp 
and Co. and Bass and Co., or their bottlers, for infa¬ 
mously defrauding us of our measv.re A quart 
bottle of beer in India is not a quart, it is an hn- 
■pcrial 'pint and four ounces by measure, or a little 
more or less, as the bottom of the bottle is poked 
up higher or lower. 

Now, when it is remembered that we paid from 
fifteen to twenty-six rupees (30 to 56 shillings) per 
dozen for our beer, it must be confessed that it was 
hard to be robbed of one’s beer at such a price ! for 
instead of getting a dozen quarts we only had a 
dozen imperial pints, and about a third of a pint! ! 

If Messrs. Brewers, Bottlers, and Co. only felt an 
Indian hot season, and the want of a quart of beer 
for their hard-earned pence, they would surely in¬ 
crease the size of their bottles as much above the 
just quart as they are now above the pint!! 
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The towns and villages we passed through are 
eminently characteristic of the people. Usually they 
have not the remotest pretence to regularity, and 
their hovels are clustered together just as though 
they had tumbled from the clouds—some on mounds, 
some in hollows, some on the top of older ones. 
This looks very odd at first sight, but it is easily 
account/cd for. The filthy, lazy hound is too idle to 
walk a hundred or fifty yards from his door to carry 
away his dirt and household rubbish. Tlicre are no 
municipal associations in Hindu towns, and so he 
deposits this at his door, or more generally at liis 
neighbour s, and around his house from day to day 
and year to year, for the crows, pigs, and pariali 
dogs to cany away. His wattle and dab hut, valued 
originally at about eight shillings, by-and-bye Ijogins 
to crumble away, and at last tumbles in a body upon 
tlie heap. The proprietor either goes to a new 
locality, or re-erects another hut upon the heap 
made by his rubbish and ruins, and so from j^^ear to 
year the village rises and rises upon these accumu¬ 
lated dung-hills, and gives the peculiar appearance 
so frequently observed. 

However beautiful the pasturage may be around 
towns and villages, the people always drive their 
cattle into their towns and huts at night, and back 
again into the grazing land in the morning. Owing 
to the dry sapless nature of the herbage in general, 
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the milk and butter are wretched productions. The 
milk they take at night is usually boiled to keep it 
till the morning, then they pour it into brass 
and carry it about for sale with their dirty black 
fingers usually soaking in it. The butter looks, and 
frequently tastes, like sickly melting spermaceti 
ointment. One can scarcely wonder that 'pork and 
pigs should be the forbidden food of the East. We 
all know that the cleanest pig of the most scrupu¬ 
lously clean English farmer is, at best, liut a dirty, 
grubbing brute ; but in India, where they run loose 
about the streets and slums of the towns, voraciously 
seizing and feeding upon the vilest excrements and 
other bestialities, it may be imagineti what food 
their flesh would be ! They are almost all black, 
and shaped more like hyenas than anything else. 
To call a man a pig is considered very vile abuse, 
and usually provocative of great anger. But not 
one wliit viler than the pigs are the village dogs. 
They skulk about the gullies and heaps of dung all 
day, with their mouths always wide open, and grin, 
and snarl, and howl all night. They feed upon 
every kind of oftal; I h.ave seen them tearing one 
of their own dead species to pieces, and voraciously 
feeding upon dead human bodies. They frequently 
go mad, they belong to no one and are rarely killed, 
consequently they swarm in each village and town. 
The mild Hindu is certainly a lover of cleanliness! 
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Wlien people live as these live, can we wonder that 
any more vigorous race should have conqiiered them 
and toi-tured them into better ways, for I verily 
believe they will do nothing for their own good save 
by coercion from without! The Musselman despises 
them, and he is not a very electric being, save when 
lit up for the hour by fanaticism and love of feud. 
The women, generally speaking, are tolerably good 
looking when young, some are almost beautiful, but 
they marry so young and live in such vicious liabits 
that tliey soon age, and then are little less than 
liideous hags. Intermixture of the European and 
Hindu nices is a total failure. In most cases the 
offspring becomes blacker than the mother, inherits 
all the failings of the native, and the vices of the 
European without his energy. They are frequently 
pitiable specimens of moral and physical degem^- 
ration. 

As a rule, the native women run away and hide 
themselves at the sight of Englishmen, but they 
do not veil, and many a well-got-up Eebecca 
may be seen with her pitcher at the well in the 
morning time, canting and laughing, while some 
liuge Brahmin, totally naked save a tiny rag, 
is scrubbing his carcase close by her. The East 
induces a totally different code of morals for its 
people to what wc have been accustomed to in 
Europe, 
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Almost all of them, men, women, and children, 
chew betel-nut, lime, and a pepper leaf. They don’t 
know why they do ft—it is custom, and as I was 
told, when mixed 'with cloves, mace, cardamoms 
and coriander seeds, becomes enchanting.” The 
custom might Ifave originated in some wise advice*, 
for the compound is astringent, antacid, and car¬ 
minative, and possibly a good tiling in a country 
wliere diarrhoea and cholera are so frequent; hut the 
habit is a very disgusting one, and the use of the 
compound discolours and destroys the teeth, while 
it gives to the tongue a “ dragon’s-blood ” hue, which 
is v’cry revolting to witness, particularly in an other¬ 
wise passable young lady. The more stir and hustle 
there is going on, the faster they chew and eject 
saliva. I shall never forget the truly awful amount of 
chewing I witnessed among his Highness Maharajah 
Holkar’s attendants, when we visited his durbar at 
his palace in Indore. It was almost dangerous to 
pass through these hetel-enchantcd beings to the 
presence of their prince. 

As Jezebel of old painted her eyes to add to 
their dazzling brilliance, so do the Jezebels of India 
to this very day. Antimony and line charcoal 
from a little box is carefully painted on the edges 
of the eyelids. It may add to their beauty in 
their lord’s eyes, and they also say it strengthens 
the sight; but this I question, as the shrivelled old 
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•women, whose sight is fast declining, do not appear 
to patronize the paint. Perhaps, they have seen 
enough. 

Race, doubtless, has much to do with the colour 
of man’s skin, but there can be no doubt that tlie 
sun hfis a marvellous influence upoir the texture and 
colour of his tissues. The fai’ther one travels from 
the line, so tar as my experience enables me to judge, 
the lighter colour the skin assumes in India. I have 
seen Mahrattahs nearly as fair as English, quite as 
fair fis Italians. I have seen Musselmen in Southern 
India as dark as Cingalese, and in Cawnpore as fair 
as ourselves. I have seen a Musoelman tolerably 
fair in the Deccan, and after eighteen months 
marching in the sun almost as dark as an Ethiopean. 
1 have seen an English officer, rosy and fair from 
Great Britain, nearly copper-coloured at the end of 
our campaign. 

I wa.s always struck at the peculiar childishness 
of the amusements of these people. As they are 
vacant in mind, so are their amusements rendered. 
Tom-toms, squeaking x>ipes, and dancing girls, 
snake charmers, and jugglers, are their standing 
amusements. And old men and young, equally 
credulous, form willing audiences, but never so 
willing as when there is a sahib who is anxious to 
spend a rupee or two for the tamashah. Indian 
jugglery is very clever, but not to be compared 
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witli our British wizards’ feats. The most extra¬ 
ordinary thing I ever saw in my life was a trick of 
suspending aU apparent vitality in a little boy, and 
causing him to sit in a constrained posture ui)on 
the top of a walking-stick some three feet high 
without support. And there he sat motionless in 
the air for some time, until he was taken down and 
laid upon the earth ! He was stiff and cold,—eye¬ 
lids firmly closed and motionless, stomach shrunken 
in like death, and chest motionless. His jaw was’ 
fixed, and the fingers and thumbs doubled in as in 
epilepsy. By-and-bye the man breathed into hi.s 
nostrils and lips, touched his eyes with his thumbs, 
made passes over his face and chest, slapped his 
abdomen, and chafed his legs and feet a good deal; 
and by degrees, the muscles of the chest and ab¬ 
domen began to move slowly, then the abdomen 
swelled and collapsed, the chest heaved, and a deep 
sigh escaped from the child. “ Ah-h-h,” said the 
father, and again passed his magic hand over the 

face find chest, and chafed the feet. The eyes 

* */ 

opened—an awful stare—now the mouth, and then 
the father flexed the joints, and by-and-bye the lad 
rose up and made a profound salaam. He seemed 
much exhausted and pale, and the mother very 
anxious for him. I never saw anything so like a 
miracle in my life. There was no chloroform, there 
were no assistants, the stick he sat on was a com- 
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mon thick walking-stick, the catalepsy was not 
feigned, it was real and awful, for I carefully ex¬ 
amined the child. The father said, He had died, 
sahib, and I caused life to come again."' Had 
Mesmer ever been in India ? 

Perhaps one of the most curious of Hindu sights 
is the witnessing of the celebration of their festivi¬ 
ties. Great preparations are made for them by old 
and young of both sexes. Money is subscribed by 
all in greater or lesser sums, according to their social 
positions. 

All things being fully prepared by those dele¬ 
gated to take the prominent parts in the celebra¬ 
tion, the tom-toms and pipes commence to call the 
various grades to each particular locality decorated 
for the festivity. 

About 9 o’clock at night fires are kindled, torches 
lighted, little lamps trimmed, and their tawdry 
temples set into order and bonfire-like brilliance. 

The poorer class have but a sorry disjday. Their 
show consists of a few leaves and tinselled paper, 
inside which a fainting light struggles for existence 
in the bottom of a bit of cocoa-nut shell. Some 
two or three score of natives assk^mble round this 
spot, and commence their hideous orgies, which are 
to last day and night for days together. About 
three yards from the door, of this fragile show 
stands a pyramidal bundle of sticks, cotton, and 
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cocoa-nut leaves. This dirty mass of vegetables 
represents the god they are about to sing of, pray 
to, invoke, and ultimately burn. 

When a motley fissembly has arrived, three or 
four of the most demoniac specimens of antediluvian 
ignorance appear round this pile, followed up by 
some dozen others not quite so madly attired. They 
tlien commence their songs, dancing round the pile, 
while they emulate Apollo with short sticks anrl 
shells, against which they constantly clink a rude 
brass chain. The dance quickens, their gestures 
become more savage, their clinking louder and 
louder, while one of the privileged quietly walks 
among the people looking on, and suddenly smothers 
some unfortunate wretch's fice with a handful of 
red dust—dragon's blood—which gets into his eyes 
and mouth, and which he bears and quietly walks 
away to rub off. 

The multitude are all hubbub, vacantly staring, 
laughing, or fighting. Then comes a break into 
the savage scene of dancing. A gaudy coloured 
paper box-like temple, of some size, is borne upon 
the shoulders of four men, preceded by tom-toms> 
sticks, and what they call songs. I remember seeing 
one of tliese paper lantern-looking things carried to 
the scene of dancing, and with great care lifted to 
the ground. While the fanatics were bowing and 
grimacing before it, some wag of their own people 
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quietly dropped a stone through the roof. Oh! the 
rage, the deadly passion displayed by their priests ! 
One rushed about frantically, swearing he would 
kill somebody or something, while the mob bah- 
bahed him and dissuaded him. He tore and foamed, 
stammered with rage, and shook his head until I 
really expected it to drop off. I interrogated him, 
and wished to know what he would do if he caught 
the perpetrator of so blasphemous an act, and lie 
savagely said, I would take his life from his throat 
—yes !By-and*bye, peace being restored to the 
troubled waters of their hearts, they muttered some¬ 
thing, and cried out in English, “ Quick march! ” 
Off went the tom-toms, and sticks, and shells, witli 
the fractured paper temple in their rear. 

Wandering from this sight to another. I was 
greatly struck by the wide difference exhibited in 
all the details of the getting up part of this second 
tamashah. This I found to be a show of the havil- 
dars—native serjeants—and their friends. 

In the centre of a larcje area was erected a kind 
of temple of some considerable size, large enough to 
admit of people w’alking in and out of it. It had 
six pillars gaudily painted and tinselled, and the 
back of the temple was all pure white silver paper. 
The lamps outside were so arranged as to throw a 
brilliant light upon the silver-looking scene within, 
which in its turn reflected out from the temple. 
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Upon the pillars outside ballet-girls were painte«l, 
one playing a fiddle, another salaaming a monstrous 
production of the itnagination, while another was 
flying upon the back of a jish. At a short distance 
from this temple lamps were placed about four feet 
apart, and on either side the multitude squatted or 
stood, while in the centre of this assembly, and 
opposite the temple, were the dresscd-up individuals 
vvho were to sing and perform. 

One handsome young havildar was dres.st?d u]) aS 
Huri-Vishnu-Chandroodoo, anotiier as his wife, an¬ 
other as his daughter, and a fourth as pantaloon. 
The latter important personage created much 
meri’iraont; his face was foolishly besmeared ; he 
wore an artificial white beard a la Socrate, and a 
paper fool’s-cap, an old red jacket, and black 
trowsers ; he carried in one hand a slender reed, in 
the other a goatskin full of cotton, with which he 
frequently belaboured the youth who intruded 
within the magic circle, 

Huii-Vishnu was a most important iDcrsonage, 
brilliantly ari'a 3 md in gold and silver tinselled-work 
about the head, shoulders, and waist; from his 
liolmet to his epaulettes, which were prodigitms, fell 
a most graceful garland of flowers on either side, 
and from these others streamed down to about his 
ankles. Around his neck hung a chain and other 
wreaths, which minjiled with the folds of his dress 
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in a very picturesque manner. In one hand he 
lield an aiTOw, in the other a bow, and looked to 
me very like pictures of ancient Egyptian kings. 
His wife—Madame Huri-Vishnu, if you please— 
was an equally well got-up recruit, as was also the 
daughter, of smaller size. Chaplets and crowns, 
necklaces and furbelows, made their personations 
excellent, very far removed from the masculine 
gender. 

All being ready—the clown having cleared the 
stage—the multitude having taken to their haunches 
—the play commenced. A prompter, painfully 
\ isible, read aloud from a book songs of war, peace, 
and love, and the transformed went through them 
admirably. The women— i, e., the men—were very 
graceful, and, to complete their disguise, their nose¬ 
rings and toe-rings were not the least conspicuous 
parts of their dress. They sang and danced, and 
sang while the crowd laughed and smoked their 
hubble-bubbles, and murraoringly praised them. 

Tills continued till dawn. Many were the piles 
that blazed that night in honour of Vishnu; loud, 
and long, and awful was the tom-toming, and dis¬ 
tressingly shrill the strains of the pipe of India's 
Pan. 

I may as well mention in this place a little 
interesting incident, which I noticed in one of my 
evening rides, characteristic'of the religious state cf 
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thousands of Hindus. One evening on my return 
liome, quietly indulging in the cool refreshing air, 
and the soft beauties of the setting sun, I saw in 
the distance the faint flickering of a fire. The 
moon was rising bright and beautiful, and, as I felt 
nowise inclined to hurry, I turned my horse’s head 
towards the lire. When I arrived at the spot the 
following scene presented itself. Five men, three 
women, and four children were busily engaged in 
the preparation of a burnt-sacrifice to God. They 
liad chosen a flat piece of the plain for their work, 
and here they had brought together their various 
ofterings. 

On a small area of ground—about five feet 
square—they had scraped up the soil about three 
inches high so as to form a small square inclosnro, 
which was again divided in like manner by two 
other little ridges of earth. Into each of these 
divisions were placed, facing the moon, bits of 
cocoa-nut shells in which a little cotton-wick was 
burning oil. Between these little lamps were 
pieces of cocoa-nut and boiled rice upon leaves, 
upon other little leaves pieces of sugar, and here 
and there plantains and tiny wreaths of varied 
coloured flowers. Behind this primitive fane an old 
man and a little boy held up a sheet. On the 
other side of the sheet were three other members 
of this sacrificial family, preparing various things 
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for the consummation. By-and-bye they bound a 
goat, sprinkled it with water, and prepared to slay 
it. The priest then took off his turban, and with 
a rusty bill-shaped knife, by one blow, severed 
the goat s head from the body. The bleeding head 
was taken by the woman, and placed upon the 
ground opposite the moon. She then sprinkled it 
with water, and while the eyelids opened and 
closed involuntarily, she smiled, muttered som(3 few 
more words, sprinkled it again with water, and 
closed the eyelids with her fingers. 

The body of the goat was left where it fell 
1 )leeding. 

A male fowl was then brought and sprinkled by 
the woman. This the priest put between his legs, 
and quietly cut oft’ the head. He flung the body 
aw^ay, and gave the head to the woman, who placed 
it beside the head of the goat with care, and 
honoured it with no less sprinkling, muttering, and 
smiles. 

The boys then proceeded to blow up the Are 
with their mouths, tind the people to prepare to eat. 
At this stage they offered me some cocoa-nut milk, 
rice, and sugar. I ate and drank a little with 
them; this seemed to please them amazingly. I 
was now told that they were sacrificing to Vishnu 
in heaven for the benefits vouchsafed to them in 
restoring a sick brother to health. 
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The fires burnt brilliantly, and while the flesh 
was being j)repared for consumption, they sang 
some little hymn, and said a few prayers, all the 
while bowing and salaaming towards the moon. 

The smell of the cooking was very savoury, the 
flesh from the pot n\ight have been good, but I now 
left th(}m to their rice, flesh, and their God, with a 
Scilaam, and rode home. As I rode away I could 
not help thinking of the Jews, their flesh-pots, their 
sacrifices, and their progress from polytheism to the' 
one grand magnificent idea of the Deity. 

No one can form an idea of the physical beauty 
and grandeur of Indian scenery whose experience is 
limited to the arid districts of its coasts. But we 
cannot ain[>lify upon such a topic. Once removed 
from the scorching, dazzling, arid climate of the 
sca-boards, and over the ranges of the mountains 
which divide Central from Southern India, a totally 
different climate is entered, and every feature of 
the country is altered. Hero, indeed, is a land 
suited to Pluropean colonization and enterpiise, at 
least a thousandfold better than the torrid, swampy, 
pestiferous deltas they appear to have tried and 
failed in. Every kind of vegetable required by 
man and beast flourishes ; the plains are like exten¬ 
sive parks; the jungles, very often, like mighty 
forests; the rivers, to which our rivers of England 
are but rifls, are beautiful and burdened with wealth, 

A A 
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with gems and precious metals, choice marbles and 
other stones ; the hills are clothed with stately 
trees, sweet smelling shrubs, and plants rich in per¬ 
fume and medicinal virtues ; the cultivated plains 
abound in the sugar-cane, tlie opium poppy, wheat, 
maize, and multitudes of other valuable cereals used 
by man and beast; there arc long groves of tama¬ 
rind trees, mango trees, pcepul trees, gigantic ban¬ 
yan trees, and wood-apple trees, all yielding grate¬ 
ful shade to the weary traveller in the mid-day 
hours, and some delicious fruits for his daily repast; 
jungle shrubs and cultivated plants give up their 
brilliant permanent dyes for the cotton which is so 
soon to be woven from their neighbouring plants; 
iron-ore of the most superior quality abounds in 
many districts, but is only worked by the natives 
in a rude way. Carbonate of soda and common 
salt are obtained and sold for distant states. I 
can never forget the common mtt we, for the time 
being, made use of while the battle of Koonch was 
being fought. Tt was as white as snow, and in 
crystalline masses, as large as the finest crystals of 
the iodide of potassium I This salt was being trans¬ 
ported from one state to another when we fell in 
with it opposite Koonch. 

With such rivers and tanks, and hills and verdure, 
such richness of nature poured out so lavishly for 
the scanty care the swai’tliy sons of India bestow 
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upon her, one is perpetually constrained to exclaim, 

“ What a lovely country !’"and, What would it not 
produce were Englishmen blessed with such a 
charge I” Then there are the never-ceasing wonders 
of God's heavens to delight and astonish one ; such 
warm and wondrous coloming with sunrise, a 
volume of glories in every beam of light! Angry 
frowns, streams of blood, and cold steel-like flash- 
logs of light, herald his coming througli a thousand 
cloudy gates to reign supreme, and to pass away in* 
fields of golden rosy mthor to other lands and colder 
shies. One dip below the horizon, one moment 
more, and then wo turn to cold deep bluey starlight 
nights; all that was brilliant and easte-rn is gone, 
and wo are surrounded by stars like magic. This 
is the condition of this part of India for upwards 
of seven months, cool, enjoyable, invigorating, and 
healthy; then gradually comes on the heat day by 
day, and for four months it pours down with 
intense and truly terrible powers, the rivulets dry, 
the rivers become but javulets, wells ilry up by the 
road sides, and the trees turn from green to yellow, 
and brown, and white, and ultimately lose all their 
leaves, as they do in the keenest winds of our 
northern blasts and snows. Ko contrast can pos¬ 
sibly be more astonishing. A month or two back 
you were eating ices in your tent and dressed in 
warm Avoollcn clothing, or sitting over a good cheer- 

A A 
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ful fire at night in your room, now you arc panting 
for very breath, crying for water to quench a burn¬ 
ing tliimt, enveloping your head in wet towels, 
hunting for the least morsel of shade to creep into 
or cover the throbbing head, ill at ease with every¬ 
thing and with yourself, feverish, nervous, irritable, 
exhausted and refreshed by turns, dreaming of the 
day when the end of your trials will arrive, longing 
for cold, for a plunge into an ice-bath; in a word, 
living with vitality strung up to its highest pitch, 
breathing an air hotter than the current of the 
blood, thermometer 130”, twenty hours out of the 
twenty-four, and constantly looking upon a glaring 
blinding light, little less than that produced by 
phosphorus burnt in oxygen gas ! 

In such a. climate, then, constantly enduring all 
the evils of the heat, our troops were daily engaged. 
It cannot be wondered at that scores fell ill from 
sheer exhaustion, others from nervous excitement, 
others from blood disordei-s and aftections of the 
abdominal oigans, others from heat, asj^hyxia, coup- 
de-soIeiU and that some positively lost their 
reason ! On retrospection it seems little less than 
positive miracle that any European should have 
gone through it without for ever shattering the 
goodly frame-work which holds his indomitable 
spirit. Such, however, is his constitution that 
there appears no cold too great, no heat too in- 
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tense for the peculiarly elastic elements of his 
race. 

The rebels did all they could to destroy us, for 
a hot weather campaign to them is an awful thing. 
The way in which our troops endured their con¬ 
stant harassing in the heat must have amazed the 
sun-baked Hindu no little. 

It is quite evident that the resources of this 
country, instead of being developed anrl improved, 
have been permitted to lie as they did a thousand 
years ago, and decay ; that such of the native arts 
and manufactures as used to raise for India a name 
and wonder all over the western world Jire nearly 
extinguished in the present day ; once great and 
renowned cities are mere lioaps of ruins—dens for 
hyenas and jackals ! its colleges are no more—the 
wise men of the .E>ist live only in fable and histories 
of the past; its temples and wondrous caves of 
Adjuntah, Ellora, and other places are crumbling 
fast to dust, and by-and-bye there will scarcely be 
a trace of tliem left; its tanks and caravanserais 
are going or gone to rapid ruin ; its canals for 
irrigation are filled up and forgotten; whole dis¬ 
tricts have been deserted by their inhabitants, and 
the jungle and wild beasts have succeeded them, 
and deadly malaria closed them. Where native 
princes once dwelt, and native opulence and pros¬ 
perity reigned around them for miles, there are 
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ruined palaces, beautiful in tlieir decay—deserted 
or fast shrinking towns, comparative poverty, roads 
overgrown with scrub and jungle, and very often 
total desolation and ruin, in the midst of natural 
wealth,—a plague spot on the cheek of beauty ; 
ruin, ruin, poverty, and natural wealth everywhere, 
as though a leper had touclied the land, and it were 
hastening to decay. A question constantly asked 
of oneself is—“Whence arises all this?” and the 
conclusion one arrives at is, somethi/ncf sl)ifully 
wrong must have caused such a terrible result^ 
and that something equally had continues to per- 
petuate so great a calamity ! Whether this ruin 
has been the natural result of a vicious feudalism, 
or raisgovernment on our parts of territories and 
their cities, absorbed by British power, is for others 
to decide. 

No one, who has eyes and cars to use, can doubt 
for a moment that w^e have almost totally neglected 
the resources of such a mighty country, while we 
have introduced the trash of our inanufacturincr 
towns into every cranny of the land. 

It appears as though we had endeavoured to 
destroy every inherent useful production of an 
eastern nation for the introduction of Avestern mer¬ 
chandise. And what must be the end of such 
short-sightedness if such an erroneous line of policy 
be pursued ? 
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It mcattcrs little to us now Iiow this people were 
ruled by tlieir own princes; we have taken upon 
ourselves the onerous charge, and it is our duty not 
only to push forward British goods among them, 
but also to save from destruction their ancient arts 
and sciences, and to dovelope them to the fuJlest 
extent, and to resuscitate their deadened energies 
to what thej^ must have Ijeen under the enlightened 
rule of a prince like Aurungzebe. 

When one looks upon tlicir ruined temples ancT 
works of statuary—some of whicli will not blush 
by comparison with those of Greece—one almost 
mourns to see what degenerative time will work. 


Everything Grecian is, of course, clas.sic,—their 
temples, their statuary, their poetic myths, anti 
obscene talcs of the loves of gods, goddesses, ami 
men ; their bared legs and arms and breasts ; their 
seamless robe ; tlieir very gods’ names have become 
mere liouseliold words with us,—we svv^ear by them. 
Well, we are near neighbours, and so, perhaps, it 
is as well to tutor the minds of our youth with a 
little Homeric heathenism as well as Christianity. 
Now, these semi-nude, belligerent, shameless phi¬ 
losophers, poets, dancers, statesmen, and peasantry, 
appear to mo to have had almost everything in 
common with the Hindu of to-day; the latter has 
a little more sun, but he has the seamless robe ; he 
girds his loins for his journey, he wears his jewelled 
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sandal, he bares liis leg; he treats his better-half 
the same,—she is sprinkled with jewels, bares her 
body to a fabulous extent, is his household slave, 
dances to the pipe and bibour, and chinks the 
Castanet, while she evolutes in all the gi*ace of 
Grecian “graces," to the songs of war, and love, 
and sorrow about defunct deities, heroes, faeries, 
angels, and princes! Yet this is not classic—it is 
harharoua, because, perhaps, it exists. 

Wo have done a good deal in India ; we have 
made a few good bridges over a few rivers ; we 
have built travellers^ bungalows for officers of the 
army along our trunk roads; we have built large 
standing camps very frequently in most uninhabit¬ 
able localities, .and have deserted them, when the 
church-yards were filled, or the whim of a governor 
thought fit; we have splendid Government offices, 
and a few good modern forts in positions in which 
Europeans drop down, sometimes lifeless—struck 
by the sun, while on guard duty under ainjde 
shade; we have large permanent hospitals with 
none of the modern improvements of English 
hospitals ; we have dammed mighty rivers, irrigated 
thousands of square acres, filled the natives" purses, 
spent tens of thousands of rupees in trying to 
n<avigate rivers in whose bosoms millions of tons 
of sand constantly collect, ^s constantly to form 
impassable barriers; we have, indeed, girded the 
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land with iron-wire for our telegraphs—which all 
Europeans appreciate, and natives consider the 
devil; we have extended our territory east, west, 
north, and south—are truly very mighty—and are 
very poor instead of being rich; we have well 
saturated the thirsty soil with British blood in 
many glorious battles, and doubtless shall do so 
again; we have tried to do good through many 
scorching years of trial—we have not been appre¬ 
ciated—our wT.stern habits and customs vAll not 
accord with those of the Hindu—and we have 
had wholesale mutiny and butchery to CTOwn our 
efforts. 

Other notes, which I feel would only run out my 
narrative to a tedious length, I must omit, and 
sutlico myself by concluding with a description of 
a dak, as a mode of travelling totally different to 
that by which one dashes from the north-west 
provinces .along that splendid Grand Trunk Road to 
the City of Palaces. 

Most people travel to and from the north-west 
provinces by what is c.alled “ horse dak.” This 
kind of daking is all very well, but as every part of 
India is not blessed with a Grand Trunk Road, and 
as dak-gharies are not to be had for love or money 
elsewhere, it may not be uninteresting to recount in 
what manner an officer is enabled to prosecute his 
journeys. 
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Save tlic opportunities he may have of going by 
sea from port to port, he has generally to travel 
hundreds of miles at a stretch by a palki-dtik. 

When one is comfortably located in a station, and 
expects to remain some time, perhaps, he suddenly 
sees his name in the Gazette, ordering him to march 
forthwith to join a corps proceeding on foreign 
service. This is very annoying, but he must go, so 
he packs up his kit, sells off what would be a 
troubles to ]»im on his marcli, always at a loss ; 
procures bullock carts for his necessaries at an 
awfully high rate of charge, and prepares to march, 
a solitary traveller on horseback, or to dak it. 
If he ditks it by palki, he has to inform the magis¬ 
trate of the station of his intention, who writes off 
to the authorities of tlie various stages to liave 
bearers posted in readiness when ho«> sliall have 
arrived at each bungalow eu rovue- The day 
arrives for his departure ; he packs his tea-kettle, 
pots, &c. upon his p;ilki, stows away heaps of neces¬ 
saries inside, and arrang(‘S his bed and pillows ; 
he then packs his clothes in one cavady box, his 
boiled chicken and tongue, sardines, bread and beer 
in another, and in tlie intonscst misery feels himself 
ready to start to some unknown region, and ulti¬ 
mately for foreign service. His “cavady" boxes 
are strung from a bamboo, and hoisted upon the 
shoulder of a coolie; his bearers are ready, and 
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taking his weight to an ounce as tliey swarm round 
him ready to tear liim away, and at last, all being 
in readiness, he stoops and hacks steadily through 
tlio little doorway of his palki, descends gingerly a 
few inches, draws in liis head and shoulders, and 
then with a sigh flings in his legs. There's a groan 
outside, and he feels himself lioisted upon the 
shoulders of six men. A shout ! and off they go at 
a quick jog-trot, six other men running by liis side, 
and a seventh with a flambeau aiAd leathern oil- 
bottle. 

Well, he is off, and gives himself up to the gentle 
care of fourtccai natives, wlio spe^ak a strange tongue, 
and look at him as a living El-Dorado. 

By-and-lq^c th(‘ sliades of night fill, the palhi 
stops, he looks out, and finds his beavers chattering 
about oil. He purchases oil, his torch is lighted, 
and off they go again. By-and-bye it is nine o’clock, 
he looks again out of his palki, this tim<i he finds 
himself well off the high road meandering in a 
swamp. Fii'st the bearers are up to their knees in 
mud, then in Avater, now splashing through a. rice- 
field, then galloping along a bit of hard (;arth for 
fifty yards ; slow again, the fellows arc now Jhultnrj 
a way. All is darkness aromid save tlie glarii of the 
torch immediately preceding. This is a tim(‘, for 
calm reflection ! A sudden flash from the darkness 
above reveals his utter loneliness. Bumble, rumble 
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from the dark clouds; onward he goes, a pitial)le 
wanderer. Suddenly his first stage is over, he pays 
his bearers, gives them an inmi (present), buys 
fresh oil, fees the Government servant {this is 
ahvays done), and starts afresh. He is luckier this 
time, the road is good, the sky clear and bright with 
planetary beauty ; ten thousand shrill, cliirruping 
crickets, bull-frogs croaking like croupy dogs, “ Seiwe 
you right, servo you right,"' «and fire-flios flitting 
past him, perhaps, make amends for his loneliness. 
Morning comes apace, and oh ! what a sunrise ! No 
wonder that the watchful shepherd of tlie East bows 
in worship to the radiant god of light. Ea,rth lifts 
up her face to his smile, and luxuriates in the dewy 
softness of the hour; woods echo with the wild 
dove's song,, and an universal chorus of joyful 
sounds welcome the coming day. 

And again the palki stops, this time at one of the 
Indian wayside hotels—the “ travellers’ bungalow." 
One might fancy a travellers' bungalow a nice 
comfoitable kind of country inn, wherein all the 
necessaries of life may be proc\ired, but it is nothing 
of the kind. Why do we pack up chicken and 
tongue, sardines, and the tea-kettle ? No, here he is 
in a bam, and the printed rules relating to this said 
barn hang upon the wall, showing who may lodge 
therein, and who may not. 

He carries his own larder, and in the said bun- 
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galo-w may get a table whereon to spread his 
viands. 

When he has refreshed his external man with a 
bath, and his internal economy with what he hath, 
he makes friends with Morpheus, and refreshes his 
soul till the meridian heat is past; then he repacks 
his provender and sallies forth for another midnight 
race across country. Having run two days, he, per¬ 
haps, nears a large vilhigo in tlie evening just as it 
is beginning to rain. He has the prospect of a 
delicious run })efbre him. Tlie oil-man supplies the 
oil, ho ])uys a little milk, and 'v^aits a short time to 
stretch his legs, and breathe in the perpendicular 
position. 

It rains very har«l, a distant ruml.ile is heard, the 
bearers look at the sky, and the peon tells him he 
had better be off. This looks ominous, but lie buckles 
to, lights a cheroot, and secretes himself in his palld 
It grows dark, the torch-bearer makes a blaze, the 
bearers raise him upon their shoulders, ami he is off 
into the jungles. Soon he finds liimsolf in the 
midst of dense forest-land dark as Ereluis; the 
clouds open and vicious forks of lightning dance 
above and around him, as though they only waited 
for an opportunity to pierce him with a vivid prong, 
and carry his soul into ghost-land; a loud wind 
rushes past him, it smells of earth, and puts out 
the torch, and down comes the heavy merciless 
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rain ! The hearers stop and place him under a 
tree, and crouch, and fold themselves up into 
almost nothing. 

Howl, rush, whine goes the wind, and the storm 
flies past, and onward he goes again. Suddenly 
they slacken their pace; he asks wherefore, and is 
told a little river must he crossed. The hearers take 
off their clothes, and in they hear liim ; hut it runs 
very fast and deepens, nay, he thiidcs it must run 
through his palki, and wash him out, hut at this 
instant he feels himself raised in society, looks out, 
and finds himself above the heads of the hearers, 
who are now under him and up to their breasts 
in water. Quietly, steady, the river is forded, and 
again he sinks to the pole, and is off at a ciuick trot. 
At length he takes a nap ; fifteen sweet minutes of 
still forgetfulness have scai ccly fled, when he finds a 
couple of black faces peering down upon him, and 
these tell him that there is another wry hly river 
to cross ! Very w'ell, it must he crossed; “ Can’t 
do it, sahib,” is the rei^ly. He gets out of Ids palki 
to reconnoitre, hut this time finds it really no joke. 
Pitch dark all around, and a mighty rapid before 
him, with its soft muddy hanks quietly dropping in 
and quickly widening the stream. To see to the 
opposite side is impossible. Here he is, in the midst 
of Indian luxury ! some two,hundred miles from his 
destination, and. he knows not how nigh unto death. 
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Enveloped in darkncHs, on the bank of a rapid river, 
in tlie hands of fourteen coolies, afc the witching 
hour of night! Half in and half out of liis palki, 
fpiietly consoling himself with tlie knowledge that 
tilings might have been worse, while his bearers Jire 
eyeing him like cannibals and yelling like ilends, 
he hears a small voice from the opposite bank, and 
in time his torch-light reveals three fellows up to 
their chins in the midst of the rapid, pusliiug a 
bamboo raft across. Such a frail looking thing! 
However, he supposes all to be right, witlidraws into 
his box, is then placed upon the raft, and trusts in 
Providence. 

The bearers all get into the water, some to push, 
some to pull, some to hold up the raft, and away he 
goes upon the stream, swelling, rushing, bubbling, 
and whirling around and beneath him, expecting 
ev'ciy instant to see the coulies carried away, and 
his palki, j-aft and all, go swinging do'wn the stream 
to destruction. 

However, they know their work, and have a keen 
sense of the value of rupees, which he does not 
forget to scatter when across. Once again on terra 
firma, up he goes, and the bearers commence their 
songs as they rush through the long avenues of 
banyan trees to another bungalow. These songs 
are very funny. The leader starts with an inarti¬ 
culate " hum,” another says “ ah !” a third “ he,” a 
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fourth ** ho/’ and these quicker and quicker, till at 
length he hears something like an aspirated *‘up 
and down,” hy another “ mind your eye then 
“ de-de,’* in louder tenor, “ heigha,” “ I m going to 
"Merica then “ oh ! Tommy,” “ oh ! my God,” 
** heigha,” and a hee ” like a screech-owl. Tlien 
occasionally he fancies they are saying they’ve got 
a “ hairy-haboo ” inside, and “ cocoa-nut—ha !” and 
throw liim out, there and these extraordinary 
exclamations continue to pour upon his ear, (3choing 
tlirough and througli the dense foliage all the time 
till, with a rush and a “ ha-ha,” they deposit him at 
each bungalow. In his journey, perhaps he may 
meet with an engineer in the public works depart¬ 
ment, who has been two years in the jungle, and 
months without having seen an European face, who 
has had jungle fever tlirice or four times, sundry 
strokes of the sun, and frequent attacks of dysentery. 
But his dak is not yet over. Another set of 
bearers run him from point to point across a path¬ 
less swamp, now bearing him shoulder high through 
deep sedgy water, now ploughing their way through 
mud up to their knees, and having for their only 
guide the stars, till at last cloud on cloud collects, 
and tliey are again lost in mire at 1 A.M. Then 
they wander, and stop, and howl, and wander, and 
the bull frogs croak till the ear is deafened, and the 
fire flies swarm in myriads. At length, rosy morn 
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again points out the path, and they are off; and, 
oh ! what sights of wild fowl ! Tens of thousands 
of all kinds—pelican, stork, geese, duck, quail, teal, 
and snipe in clouds. By-and-hye he leaves the 
swamps, gains the road again, and perhaps finishes 
his run about mid-day, feverish, excited, pale, 
wretched, and worn-out, and by-and-bye to start on 
the longer joui’ney of field service. 
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to the right nnderatundiiig of imperial interests ; nor, unless we gieatly err, less 
likely to obtain a high and permanent place lu our national literature.'* 

W Esr.E VA N'TiM E9. 

^niS voliirae commences witli tlic lineage and parentage of Uavelocfc, 
his early education, preparation for the bar, eniry into the army, and em¬ 
barkation for India. His military services, the vului; of which it is impossible to 
over-estimate, follow, down to the campaign of 1857. Havelock’s ten victories, 
won within a few weeks ; authentic notices of the unexampled atrocities of the 
mutineers; the heroism of our officers and men; and in fact all the .wonts tie- 
serving of record to the close ol the career of tins true soldier anil great and good 
man—aie clearly and vividly narrated by Mr. Marshman.” 

Naval AND Military Gazette. 

IT is with groat satisfaction that wo have received at last a life of 
Havelock woithy of the man,—one that shows him as he really w'as, and 
does full justice to his talent as commander, ns well as to his virtues anil his recti¬ 
tude as an individual. Mr. Marslim.iii has well executed his task,—modestly as 
becomes a near couneMon, but with tiuthfulness a.id ability as a biographer. 
He has produced a most iiiteiestiug volume upon a most nbsorhing subject, and 
thrown much light upon those parts of the Indian revolt winch come within his 

range.\^ e cordially reeoraitieiid this volume to our readers. It is a biography 

Worthy of the man—and the man was one of the three, who saved our Indian 
Empire.” 1’kess. 

Havelock did nnd suflbred in vindienting Ilritidi supreinney 
m the Bup]>reKsion of the great S^cpoyRehellion, is written in the hearts of 
his countrymen ; and how he met a glorious death almost in the moment of vic¬ 
tory. All these thnig.>, are duly set forth in this woik, which is the piodiicticn of 
a scholar and a geiitletninri, and which does full justice to the great ipialities and 
noble career of the hero whose lile and dealh it celebrates. In losing Havelock, 
England lost one ol her best and brightest sons ; and it is not saying too niiicti 
to say that bis country will not often look upon Ins like again. As a complete 
and perlect account of the career of Havelock, Mr. Murshman’s w'ork has no 
rival.” Observer. 


“ TT will bo long before tlio excitement with which England watched 
Havelock's glorious inarcli on Cawni^ore and Lucknow will have faded from 
the mind of the present generation. That great achievement—the rapid strides 
of the advancing columns through swampy levels and under a blazing sun—tbe 
nine victories won on the road, battle after battle against superior numbers—and 
finally the relief of Inglis nnd his gallant band, with the rescue of the women and 
children—this is a story which a chronicler may think himself fortunate in having 
to relate, and which is related by Mr. Marshman with abundant spirit and sym¬ 
pathy. On the whole, Mr. Marshman has accomplished his labour of love in a 
very praiseworthy manner. His record will well deserve to keep for us the deeds 
of one of those men of whom England has moat reason to be proud—the more so 
because his renown was not so much connected with his own individual genius as 
with the great qualities which the English military system tends so much to 
foster, and of which Havelock may be taken as a representative man.” 

John Bull. 
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“ ITHE ovontful story of HaTclock’s career is well told by Mr. Marsh- 
-*■ man, who throughout his work has shown a just appreciation of the ilifier- 
ence between history and biography, and has produced a worthy memorial of the 
skilful, brave, and generous soldier, whose name will always occupy an honoured 
place in the glorious roll of Britain’s military heroes.” 

Manchester Gitaroian. 

“ now meinoir of Sir Henry Havelock is written by one of his 

wife’s family with an affectionate admiration which the reader will not 
fail to share. _\Ve obtain from it the most intimate actjoaiiitance witli its hero; 
and as the religions tone of the writer’s mind is in perfect harmony with that 
which characterised Havelock himself, the memoir is m every respect the better 
for the point of view from which it has been written.” Examiner. 

“ ^HE mentovial of Havelock’s worth with which Mr. Marshrnan has 
•*- furnished us, will be found no inadequate record of the virtues and achieve¬ 
ments of one who coinbiued a high moral conrSge with a great uiilitary genius. 
Written without any affect-ation in style or sentiment, tlie narrative is, in our 
opinion, interesting throughout. Pretending to little more than common literary 
ability, and assuming no artistic airs, the biographer has much of the eloquence 
winch belongs to sincere and necessary statement, rising uncoDScioualy into un¬ 
adorned poetiy, from the D.intesque exhibition which be gives of striking charac¬ 
teristic realities.” Spectator. 

“ A T longtli wc have an Rullientic biography of the Indian hero. It 
has been delayed owing to the necessity of waiting for documents only to 
be obtained in India. The biographer, Mr. J. C. Marsurnan, brother-in-law of 
Havelock, derives his information, to a very considerable extent, fiom the MS. 
in the possession of tiie family. The work has all the interest of n history of India, 
from the couimenceiiicnt of the Burmese War, in which Havelock tirst saw service, 
down to tile closing scenes of the mutiny, with the private thoughts of him wlio 
ennobled himself in the tnals oiir power underwent in iR-iy. It is one of the 
most interesting and impressive books issued from the press for years.” 

Liverpool Albion. 

“ IVT®’- MARSIIMjIN has been fortunalo in his liero, and General 
Havelock has been fortunate in his biographer ; the result is a worthy re¬ 
cord of a true and noble life—a book that we are unwilling to part with now that 
we have read it, and that, if wc mistake not, will retiiin its place in our literature 
as long as genius and valour aie necessary for the soldier, and sanctuy and moral 
courage arlorn the Christian. Mr. Marshmaii’s is a prartiseci end an able pen. 
His style is scholarly and eloquent, Ins adjustment of topics artistic and telling, 
his facts are lucidly narrated, and his points well put. A singulsr modesty and 
delicacy of feeling pervades his book,—the restraint, iiipnifestly, of his relationship 
to his hero. He permits him to speak tor himaelf, and in deeds rather than in 
words. He commends him to us by apprcciatingsyinrath/ rather than by written 
eulogy ; and the sympathy is precisely of the sort tliat we like in a biographer: 
it has the iloulde inspiration of genuine admiration and of personal affectinu.” 

Pat alOT. 

“ ^ROM such on inspection as we have been able to give to it, it is not 
difficult to predicate that it is at once a very able and a very interesting 
work. It is avowedly the Idography of a friend, but not of an injudicious one. 
Mr. Marshman always writes calmly. He seldom or never exaggerates either in 
matter or in manner. He tells bis story quietly and unaffectedly, neverstraiiiiiig 
after effect, or bringing himself to the nonce of his readers, but keeping his hero 
steadily m the foreground, and illustrating his character, bis conduct, and his 
career. On th&whole, we Incline to think that the author has been fortunate in 
his subject....Mr. Marshmau has not sought to render his book what is com¬ 
monly called a religious biography; but the deep under-current of religion which 
lay-at the bottom of all his actions is never lost sight of by the biographer, and 
we feel in almost every page how much it was a part ot the ;nan. The book, which 
will add greatly to Mr. Marshinan’s literary reputation, is likely to enjoy an ex¬ 
tensive popularity; and we may add that it derives additional value from the 
author’s thorough acquaintance with all the historical events with which the 
career of Havelock was associated.” Uverlamo Mail. 
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Geography and Atlases. 


Brewer’s Historical Atlas ... 6 

BuUer’a Geography and Atlases . 7 

Cahmet Gazetteer ... .8 

Johnston’s General Gazetteer _ . .13 

M'CuUoch's Geographical Diciionary . 15 
Maunder's Treasury of Geography , 16 
Murray’s Enc^clop«><li^ of Geograpliy . 17 
Sharp’s Bntisk Gazetteer , . .31 


JTavenile Books. 


Amy Herbert.20 

riere Hall.20 

Earl’s Daughter f^The] . . .20 

Experience of Lire.20 

Gertrude.20 

Hewitt's Boy's Country Book . . 12 

" (Mary) Chlldreu’s Year . . 12 

Ivors.'20 

Katharine Ashton.20 

Laneton Paraonaee .... 20 

Margaret Perelvsl . . . 20 

Picsse’s Chymioal, Natural, and Pliy- 
slcal Mamc ... . . 18 

Fyeruft’s Collegian's Guide . .19 


Medicine, Surgery, &o. 

Brodie’sPayrhciOgleal Inquiih”! . . C 

Bull's Hmta to Mothers ... 7 

“ Mauagament of Children . . 7 

“ AVork on Blindness ... 7 

Ccoland's Dictionary of Medicine . . H 

CneVs Invalid’s Own Book ... 9 

liolUnd'a Mental Fhyskik^cy . . .11 

“ Medieal NotM and Reflections 11 

KeatcTsU’s Domsatlc Medicine . . 13 

Pereira’s Materia Msdioa . . .18 

Richardson’s Cold-water Cnre . .19 

Speneer’SjPrincIpIcs of Psychology . 21 
Todd’s Cyrlopiedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology.33 

lUsoella&e&us Literature. 

Baron’s (Lord) Work# .... 6 

T>tttn<fe tt Sdijm«fTaith . . . 1 ) 

De Fonblanque on Army Administration 9 
FoiUpss of Faith ..... 9 

GreaUiod’a t«tt«ra from Delhi . , 10 

Grayson's 8e)ect Correspondence . . 10 

Gurney# Bweuiug Reoraations . 10 

HassalPa Adulterations Detected, Ac. . 11 
Haydn’s Book of Diguitics . .11 

Holland’s Mental ^yelolAgy . . 11 
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Hooker’s Kew Guide . . . , 11 

Howitt’s Rural Lire or iEngUnd . . 13 

*' Viidts to Retnarkftblo Plji(;gs . 13 
Jam (‘son's Common place'Book • .13 

JcfiTrpjr's (Loidl Essays . ... 13 

Liuit of the Old Squires ... .18 

Letters of a Betrothed ., . .13 

IdueawUy's CriUcal and Hist. Essays . 14 
“ bpseches . . , 14 

Maoklutosh'sMiHcenancoas Works . 16 
Martineau’s MisceiUntoa . . .16 

Pyrruft's English KcadinK . . .19 

Kich's Companion to Laun Dictionary 19 


Biddle's I.utin Uictionatks . . .19 

Rowton'SrDehater.30 

Su Roger Do I'orerley . . . .VI 

Smith's (Her. Sydney) Works k . 81 

Bouthey's Doctor, Ac.31 

Spencer's Essays.31 

Stephen’s Essityi ..... 33 
Stou'«framing System . , . .23 

Thunison’s Laws of 'I'liousht , . 23 


Trevelyan on the Native Langnages of 
India . . .... 23 

'Youge’b Englisb-GTcck Lexicon . . 24 

" Latm Grttdus . . . .24 

Zumpt's Iistin Grammar . . .24 

Natural History in general. 

Agassiz on Classiftcation ... 6 

Catlbvr’s Popular ConchoUiffy . . 9 

Ephemera's Bonk of the Salmon . . 0 

Garratt's Muriels of Instinct . . . 10 

Gosee's Natural ilistory of Jamaica . 10 
Kirby and Spence's Entomoloiry , . 13 

Lee'a Elements of Natural History . 13 
Miiundet's Natural History . .IS 

Morris’s Anecdotes in Natural History 11 
Unatretnges’ Uambles of a Naturalist , 19 
Stonehenge on the Dog . . . . 2'J 

Turton's Shells of the Brihsli Islands . 23 
Van der iloeven's llandiiook ot Zoology 33 
Waterton’s Essays on Natural History . 'H 
Yuuntt’a The Dog . . . . 24 

“ The Horse . . 24 

One-Volume Encyclopedias and 
Dictionaries. 

Blslne’s Rural Sporta . . . 6 

Brunde’s iiricnce, Literature, and Art . Q 
Copland's Dictionary of Medicine . 8 

Cresy's 0ml Engineering . . . H 

tiwlll's Archtteoture . , . ,10 

Joliiibtoa's Gf^ographical Diotlunary . 13 
Loudon's Agriculture . . . .14 

*' Rural Architecture . . l4 

" Gardening .... 14 

« Plante.14 

" Trees and Shrubs . . ,14 

M'Cuilooh't Geugcaphicul Dictionary , 16 
“ Dictionary of Commerce , 16 
Murray's Encfclopiedln of Gcagrapby . 17 
Sharp's BrUish Gazetteer . . .21 

t're's Dictionary of Arts, Ao. . , . 23 

Webster's Domestic Economy . . ^ 

Beligiotts and Moral Works. 

Aftsrnoon of LUk ..... S 

Amy Herbert ...... 20 

Bloomdeld's Greek Testament . . C 

l)anyan''a Pllgrua's Progreaa ■ . .7 


Calvert's Wife’s Manual . 

Cats Slid Farlle’e Moral Emblems 
Cleve Hall.... 

Conyboare and Movraon’s 9t, Paul 
Cotton's Instruction* in duiatiaaity 
Dale's Domestic Liturgy , 

D<‘feucr of Erlffrseo/Jrentk . 

Earl's Daughter (The) , 

Eclipse of Faith .... 
Bngtislimau’s Greek Concordance 
“ lleb A Chald. Concord 
R-speiienre (The) of Life . , 

Geitrude. 

Uactison’s Lightofthe Porgs 
Horne's Inti eduction to Bciiptures 
“ Abridgment of ditto 
Hue’s Chi isiiauity in China . 
Humplirpya's parables Illumlnaleil 
Ivors, by the Author of Amy Htrbert 
Jainesim’e S'lints uni Martyrs 
“ Monastic Legends 

“ Ia‘gejiils of the Madonnii 

“ on Fematr Employment . 
Jeremy Taylor's Works , 

Katharine Ashton .... 
Koiiig's Pictiinai Lift of Lutlier . 
Laneton I areoiinge .... 
I.etiers to my Unknown Friends . 
Lyra Germanic* .... 
M.igulrc's Rome .... 
Margaret Peroival .... 
Marsliman's S« rampore Mission . 
Martinctiu's Christian Life . 

“ Hymns 

“ Studies of (jhriitlafiity 

Merivalels Chrlstisn liecords 
Milner’s Cliurch of Christ 
Miioie on the Use of the Body , 

“ “ Soul and Body 

" *8 Mao and his Motives 

Moimug Clouds .... 
Neale's loosing Beene 
Pbttison's Eniw and Word . 

Puweirs Chiistmnlty without Judaism 

„ Drdi r of Nature . . 

Readings for Lent .... 

" Confirmation 

RobiuKon's Leaieon to the Greek Tes 

lAinenl. 

Si'U-Examlqatlon for Confirmation 
Bcivell's History of the Early Cliuich 
.Sinclair’s Journey of Life 
Smith's (Sydney) Moral Plnlosophy 
" (G ) Wesleyan Me^ndlsm 
" (J.) ShlpwTe«k of St. Paul 
Southey’s T.lfi! of Wesley 
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Doetiy and the Drama. 


Aikin's (Dr ) British Poet* ... 6 

Arnold's Merope ..... 6 

" Poems.6 

OaiUie's (Joanna) Poetical Works . . 6 

Calvert's n ife’s Majaust .... 8 

Goldsmith's Poems, illnstnUd . .. 10 

L. E. L.’s Poetical Works ... 14 
Llnwood's Anthologla OaouUnsM , U 
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Lrn Qemiiinlcji.? 

>iaeaiila;*v tjanof AnclantRome . 1ft 
ItaoDflbRld’* Ivithin and Without . 1ft 
“ Poems . . 16 

Montgomery’s Poetical WofKs , .in 

Moota's Poetiral Wnrlis . . .17 

" Selections (illuRtratfd) . . 17 

•' LallaRookh . . , .17 

** Irish Melodics .... 17 
National Melodies . . .17 

" Sacred Senas (leitA Mutie) . 17 

" Songs and Ballads ... 17 
Bhaltspeare,bv Bowdler . . . . 20 

Southey's P 0 etic. 1 l Works . .21 

Thomson's Seasons, illustrated . . S2 


The Sciences in general and 
Mathematics. 


Aruo's Meteorological Kanays , 6 

" Popular astronomy ... 6 

Bourns on the Stcnm Engine . . 6 

“ 's Cateclilsm of Steam-Engine . 6 

Boyd's Narul Cadet's Manual . . 6 

Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Ac. . 0 

Lectures on Organic Chemistry 6 
Conington’s Chemical Analysis . 8 

CRsy's Clrll Engineering ... 8 

Oe la Rive's Electricity .... 9 

Grove's Corrrlstion of Physical Forces . 10 
Herschel*a OnUinos of Astronomy . .11 

Holland’s Mftntal Physiology. . .11 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature , . .I'd 
Cosmos .... 12 

Hunt on Light.12 

Lardnrr's Cabinet Cyclopoedla . . 13 

Maroel’s (Mn.) Conversations . . 15 

Morell's Elements of Ptyrhology . 17 

Moseley's Enginieiine and Ardiitectnre 17 
Ogitrie's Master-Builder’s Plan . 18 
Owen's Lectures on llomp. Anatomy . 18 
Pereira on Polarised Iiignt . . . 18 

Fesohel's Elements of Physics , . 18 

PhllUjfw's Mineralogy .... 18 
" Guide to bfology ... 18 
PowelPs'Cntty of Worids . .19 

*' ChiiMisnIty without Jndalsm 19 
“ Order of Nature . . .19 

Sxnee's Electro-Metallurgy . . . 2i 

Steam-Engine, hy the Artisan Club 6 
Webb’s Celestial Olqects for Common 
Telescopes.M 


Bund Sports. 

v" 

Balcer'O Rifle and Hound In Csylon 
BlninVa OfcUonary of Bforts. 
Cecil’s Stable Pmctire . 

•* Stud Farm .... 
Davy’t Ftahtag Kxeiimions,» Strlea 
Ejftbemm <« Angling „, . 

“ Bom of the Salmon 
Fresmsji and Salvin’a Falconry . 
Bawhei’a Toi^ Spoftsimin . 

Tho HuntbupField .... 
Idle's Hints on Shooting 
Peeket and the Stad . . 

Practieal Horsemanship. 

PycrolVs Cridwt-Field > . . 

Rimardson’s Hoewmanshlp. 
'Ponalds’a Fly-Fisher's Entomology 
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Stable Talk and Table Talk . ' . .10 

Stonelienge on the Dog . .22 

“ ** Greyhound . 22 

Die Stud, for Practical Purposes . .11 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 

Cecil’s Stable Practice . . 

“ Stud Farm . 

Hunt’s Horse and his Master 
Hunting-Field (The) 

Miles’s llorsp-Shocing . 

“ on tile Horse’s Foot 
Pocket and the Stud 
Practical Horsemanship. 
Richardson's Horsemanship 
SUble Talk and TaMe Talk 
Stonehenge on tlie Dog , 

Stud (The) .... 
Youalt's 7 he Dog . . 

" The Horse 


Voyages and Travels. 

Baker's Wanderings In Ceylon . . ft 

Barth's African Travels .... 5 

Barton's Fast Af.ica .... 7 

” Medina and Mecca . . . T 

Domenech's Deserts of North America 9 
“ Teius and Meiico . 9 

First ImpressloiA of the New World . 9 

Forester's Sardinia and Corsica . . 10 

IllnrlilltTa Travels In the Alps . . 11 

Howltt's Art-.Student in Muuich . . 1'3 

“ (W.) Victoria .... 12 

Hue's Chinese Empire . . . . 12 

Hudinn and Kennedy's Mont Blanc . 12 
Humboldt’s Aapects of Nature . . I'i 

Hutchinson’s Western Africa . 12 

Kane’s Wandrrlnjn of an Artist 11 

I,Bdy's Tour ruoud Monte Rosa . IS 

M’dure's North West Passage . . IS 

Mac Dougali’s Voyage of the Resoinfs , IS 
Mintum's New York to Dellii , 18 

Molihauscn's Journey to the Pacific . IS 

Oah.iru's Qnedah.18 

Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers . . .IS 

Bcherscr's Central America . . .20 

Senlor’a Journal in Turkey and Greece 20 
Saow’a Tierra del Fnego. . . .21 

Tenvent'a Ceylon.22 

Von Tempaky’s Mexico and Guatemala 29 
Wanderings in the Land of Ham . . 2i 

Weld's Tacstlout in Irelsnd . , . 21 

” Pyrenees, West and East . . 21 

“ Cnlt^ States sad Canada . . Cl 
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Works of VietioDs 


Connolly’s Romance of the Ranks 
CmlksliaiiVs Falstaff . 

Hoiritt's TallangetU 
Mildred Norman . . 

Moore’e F^lcumn . . 

Sswell’e tirsula 
Sir Roglr Do Cnveilay . 

Bketcbea (The), Three Tolea . 
f Sontbey’eDogtor, Ite. . 
TroUope’cBarehteUirTowcn • 
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ALPHiBETICAl CATALOGUE 

of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

A 

rVBLIBHJtD BT 

LONGMAN, GBEEN, LONGMAN, AND EOBEETS, 

PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


Miss Aotou's Modern Cookery 

for Privnt« FiuniliePi^ reduced to u 
System of Fasy Practice in a Series of 
carefViUy-tested Keoeipts, in which the 
PriiiuipieB uf llaron Liebig and other 
emlueut writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly* 
revised and enlarged Edition; with 8 
Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and IM 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Acton’s English Bread-Book for 

Domestic Use, adapted to Families of 
every grade. Fcp. 8 a’o. price 4a. fid. 

The Afternoon of Life. By the 

Antlior of Monuna Clough, Now and 
cheaper Edition, tlioioughly revised. 
Fcp. bvo. 58. 

AgassuB. —An Essay on Classi¬ 

fication, By LoviB Aaaasiz. 8vo. 128. 

Aikin's Select Works of the 

British Poets from Ben Jonsoti to 
Beattie. Now Edition; with Biogra¬ 
phical and Critical Prefaces, and Se- 
leclious from recent Poets. 8vo. 188. 

Arago (E.)—Bioen^phies of Bis- 

tingulshed Scieutiflc Mon. Translated 
by Admiral W. H. Smyth' D.C.L., 
F.K..S., iicc.: the Rev. BAniss-PowBi. 1 ., 
M.A.; and BonnKX UnairT, M.A., 
F.K.A.S. 8vo. 18 b. 

Arago’s Meteorologioal Essays. 

With an Introduction by Bxbox Hum- 
BonuT. Translated under the super¬ 
intendence of Lleut.-Col. £. SaBiifM, 
B.A..TreasurerandV.P.1LS. 8vo. I8s. 

Ando’s Popular Astronomy. 

Transiated and edited by Admiral 
W. H. SxxTn, D.C.L, F.R.S.; and llo- 
BBst G&aNT, M.A., F.K.A.S. With 25 
« Plates and 858 Woodouts. 2 vols. 8vo, 
price £2. 5 h. 


Arnold. — Metope, a Tragedy. 

By MiTTHBiv Ahnolu. WiUi a Pre¬ 
face and an lilstoncal Introduction, 
Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Arnold.—Poems. By Matthew 

Arholb. Fiubt Srbibb, Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 58. fid. SficONn 
Sbbibs, price 5&. 

Lord Bacon’s Works. A New 

Edition, collected and edited by B. L. 
EiiUis, M.A., Fellow of IVinity College. 
Cambridge; J. SfKunilfO, M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; and 
D, 1). tlRATH, Eaq., Barrister-at-Law, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge. VoTiS, 1. to V, coinprulng the 
Divieion of/'AttoiopAicv? Works; with 
a oopiouB iNuax. 5 vols. bvo. price 
JLT. Oh. Von. VI. price 18g. 

VoL VII., conipltiting the Division of 
Lit&'ary and Fi’ojetswnal Works, is Just 
ready. 

Joanna Baillie’s Dramatic and 

Poetical Works: Comprising Plays of 
the Pasriions, Miscellaneous Dramss, 
Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces, ana 
Ahidya Baee; with the Life of Joamia 
Ballhc, Portrait (uvd Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 21a. cloth; or 42s. morocco. 

Baker.—The Bifle and the Hound 

In Ceylon. By S. W. Barbr. Esq. 
New Editiom with 13 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, Fcp. Svo, 4s. ed. 

Baker. — Eight Years’ Wander¬ 
ings in Ceylon. By S. W, Bxkbb, Esq. 
With G coloured Plates. 8vo. 15 b. 

Barth.—Travels and Discoveries 

in North and Central Africa: Being the 
Journal of an ExiMdlUon undertaken 
under the auspices of Her Britmuilo 
Majeaty'a Govei'nmeut In the Years 
UdO—lkYi. By HbkbY lUUtH. Ph.D., 
D.C.L., &c. With numerous Maps s<nd 

Illustrations. 5 vols. 8vq. £5, 5s. Cloth. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Bftte. <—Komoir of Captain W. 

Thonjton Bute, B.N. By the Rev. 
JoHW Uailuv, Author of " Memoirs 
of Hewitsoih” ^'Memoir of A^laldo 
Newton,** ftc. Jve» Sdition; with 
Pottrfiit (tnd i Illustraticms. Fep. Bvo. 
price Ob. 

Bayldoa^s Art of 7aliiin| Bents 

and TiUagos, and Qalnu or Tenants 
upon Quitting Farms, at both MlcliaeU 
mas and Ladj^day; as revised by Mr. 
DoNAliDBOlf. NtnwntA Edition, en¬ 
larged and adapted to Uie Present 
Time. By Robbbt Bakbu, Land- 
Agent and Yalacr. 8vo. price lOs. Qd. 

Bayldon^i (B.) Treatise on Boad 

Ijegislalion and Management; with 
Remarks on 'loUa, and on Repairing 
Tuvnplke-Roads and Highways. Bvo. 
price 38. Od. 

Black’s Fraotioal Treatise on 

Brewing, blued on Chemical and Eco- 
noraieal PriiiciplcB : With Fonnul© 
for Public Brewers, and Instructions 
for Prlvato Families. Svo. lOs. 6d. 


Blaine's Bnoyclopsedia of Bnral 

Sports t or, a complete Account, Histo¬ 
rical, Pnictioal, and Descriptive, of 
Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Raring, 
Ac. Wine Edition, revised nud corrected 
to the Present Time; with above 600 
Woodcut Illustrations, Including 30 
SubteetB now added from Designs by 
JORir LsucB. In One Voimne, Bvo, 
price 438. half-botmd. 


Bloomfield.*-The Greek Testa¬ 


ment; with ooiiiouB English Notes, 
CEitloal,Pbllolomcai, and Explanatory, 
SBpecUuly adapted to the use of Theo- 
loglotu StudentB and Ministers. By the 
Ber. E. T,BbOOi£VtBi.p. D.D., F.S.A. 
Ninth Edition, tevUed. 2 vbis. Bvo. 
wi^ Map* £2. w. 

Dr. Dloomfidd's College A {School 

Edition of the Greek Testament; With 
brief ratgUsb Notes, chiefly PhUotogioal 
and Exi^iatory. Seventh Edition; 
with Map and Index. Fcp. Bvo, Ts. fld. 

Dr. Bleomfield'e OoUege A School 

Lexicon to the Greek Testament. New 
Edition, revised. F^. Bvo. price lOs. 0d. 


Boyd. A Xaiitml for Baval 

Cadets. Putdi^ed with the eauetion 
and appipvtd cit the Commk- 

ofthe Aihninuty. By Jomr 
rSuniXi 6om Coptoin. RJx. 'mtii 
i-Simwe jn Cmoura, and 880 
* Fop. Svh. lOs, Od. 


Boome. ■— A Treatise on the 

steam KnglTie, in its Application to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, and 
Railways. Bir.the Artisan CSub. Edited 
by John Boithwb, C.E. New Edition: 
with 33 Steel Plates, and m Wood 
Engravings. 4to.27B. 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam 

Engine in Its varions Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navd^tlon, Rail¬ 
ways, and Apiculture: with Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of Engines of every class. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged; with 89 
Woodcuts, Fcp. Svo. Os. 

Brando’S Dictionary of Science, 

lilteratnri^ and Art; comprising the 
History, Description, ami Scientillo 
Prlncajdee of every Branch of Human 
Knowledge; with the Derivation and 
Deflnltion of all tlie Terms in general 
use. Third Edition, revised and correct¬ 
ed; with nuuiotous Woodcuts. Svo. 608. 

Frofesaor Brande’s Leotures on 

Organic Chemistry, as apidicd to Manu- 
focturos, including Dyeing, Bleaciiing, 
Calico Prlnlii>g, i^ugar Mamifactave, 
the Preservation of Wood, Tannii^, 
Ac. Edited by J. SooFPEHif, M.B. 
Fcp. Woodcuts, 7a. 6d. 

Brewer.—-An Atlas of History 

and Geography, from the Commence¬ 
ment of the (mrlstian Era to the Pre¬ 
sent Time: Comprising a Series of 
Sixteen Coloured Maps, arranged in 
Chronological Order, with llluBtralive 
Memoirs. By the Rev. J. S. Bbbwsh, 
M.A, Second Edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected. Royal Svo. IBs. Od. half-bound. 

Brialmont. — The Life of the 

Duke of Wellington. From the French 
of AI.XXI8 BaJAtMOXT, Captain on the 
Staff of lihe Belgian Army; With Emen¬ 
dations and Additions. By the Rev. 
G. R. GiiBIG, M.A., Chaplain-General 
to ttie Forres and Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. With Maps, Plans, and Por¬ 
traits. Yols. 1. and I1.8vo. price 30s, 

Ibe Tmao md Fovstk Yocumn (rom- 
pletlOA) ar« now m the preM end xiu take 
np the history of the O^'uom the Petfle 
of Waterloo, repreienting hint as aa AndMU- 
sador, is a Minister, and as a Citiisn. 

Brodio.—Beyehologieal Inqtxii- 

ries,la a Series of Essays intended to 
Uhutmte the Influence of the Physical 
Org^sation on. the Mental Faculties, 
Bsvjawik 0. BsOnix, Bart, 
^nlrdfidltioii. Fcp.Svo.6s. ^ 
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Dr. Ball on the Maternal Ma- 

najj^emeab of Clilldten In Healtb and 
IHaeasfl. New Edition. Foi>. 8vo.J&s. 

Dr. Snll’e Hinte to Mothere on 

the Maiiaf;onient of their He^th dtirhiK 
the Period of Prefoianoy wid in the 
LyinK-in Boom: Witti an ExnosuTe of 
Popular Errors In connexion with those 
subloctR, &o.; and Bints upon Nursing. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. 

Dr. Bull’s Work on BlinAneBs, 

entitled the Hcneo of Vision Denied 
and Lust. Edited hy the Itev. B. d. 
JOSNS, Chaplain of the Blind School, 
St, (Urge’s rields. With a brief Gi- 
trodiirtury Moniolr of the Author by 
Mrs. llui. 1 ., Fcp, bvo. is. 6d. 

Bunsen.—Christianity and Man¬ 
kind, their Begiunlngs and Prospects. 
By Hatou 0. C. J. Buwsmr, D.D., 
D.C.L., D.Pb. Bidiig a New Edition, 
corrected, rc-moilollea, and extended, 
of ifipporptus and JW* Ape. 7 vtds. 
Svo. A5.58. 

*.* This F.<iitton ia iJompOBed of threo dls- 
t inct ^voi kg, ah foJlutva 

1. Ilippcljlus and hU Ago; or, the Pegia- 
umgg and I’rogpeoti uf CkrisUanity. t 
yoih. Svo £1. lOt. 

2. Ontlint' of the Phitogophy of Univerral 
Mi'tnry applird to Langunge and Uoll' 
gion, ccntniutug nn Account of the Al- 
]diabrtiRal Conferencea. 3 vole. 83 j. 

3. Analecta Ante-Niewno. 3Yoi8.STO.£3.Si. 


Bun sen. — Lyra Oermanica. 

Translated frointheOermanhyCATAU- 
itiNB WiNKwostK. Edition of 
iho Fiitsx Sbrixs, Hymns for the 
Sundays and Festivals of theOmstlMQ 
Fear. New Edition of the Sxconn 
SxstKB, the Christian Life. Fcp. 8vo. 
Ss. each Series. 

HYMNS from Lffra Oermaniea, ISmo. Is. 

* .* Theu seleetions ofGsraisn Hymni have 
been made hom coneotions pabllthLl in Ger¬ 
many by Baron Bvmssn ; and tottn ewnpankm 
Tolumei to 


Theologia Oomanioai Which 

setteth fbrtit many fidr Unenments of 
Divine Truth, and saith very lofty atid 
lovely things touching a Perfect Life. 
Translated oy StrsAvifA WorKWOBtH. 
With a Preface by the RFv, Chabpbs 
K iB0flT.B7: and a Letter by Baron 
Bckbsw. Third Edttiou. Fcp,evo.fi8. 


Bunsen.—Egypt’s BlaeeinDni- 

vereal History: An Historical Investt- 

S atlon, in Five Books. By Boron O.O.jr. 
itrKSBir, D.C.L., D.Ph. Translated 
fbom the (lermitii by C. H. OoytBHLL, 
Esfi., M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Vox., I. Svo. S8s. ] Vpt/, II. price SOs. i 
and Von. Ill. price 2Ss. 

Bunting. — The Life of 7ahee 

Bunting, D.D.; WUh Ntrtices of con¬ 
temporary Persons and Events. By 
ids Soiu TuouAaPBBctVAt. BuNXtWO. 
Vox. I, with Two Portraits and it 
Vignette, in post Bve, 7s. 6d.: or 
ftaive fitter and Proof Engravingnj 
in square mnvn Svo. lOs. Od. 

Buuyan’t Bilgrlm’s Brogvess: 

With a Frefhce by the Bov. CfiCABirjtia 
KiKoatEY, Rector of F.versloy; and 
a .Scries of 120 llluetrations engraved 
on Htettl and on \V<kx 1 flmm Original 
Designs by CaABi.a« BHirwitT'j!. Ifq). 
ito. price 21s. (dotL, gilt edges. 

Burtou.—First Foobstaps in East 

Africa; or. nn Exploration of Harar. 
By RlOHAkn F. IIprxoit, Capfeitn, 
Bombay Army. Wltii Maps and 
coloured Plate, 8vo. 18s. 

Burton.—Fersoual Nurrativo of 

a Pilgrimage to F.l Modlnah and Afeccah. 
By Riohabd F. Bcbtoit, Onpudn, 
Bombay Array. Second EdiH(^ re¬ 
vised; wKh coloured Plates ahd Wood- 
outs, 2 vols. crown. Svo. 2te. 

Bishop Butler'S Sketch of Mo¬ 
dem ami Ancient Geograpliy, New 
Edition, thoroughly levisod, with such 
Alteratioua introduced as ooutinually 
progressive Discoveries and tho httMt 
InftHination luwe retidered neoessory. 
PoetSva 7s. Cd. 

Bishop ButlOr*» aenerd Atlas 

orModernondAnclentCteography; com¬ 
prising Fifty-two fbll-oalourad Maps; 
with nomplate Indices. New Edition, 
enlarged, and greatly in^ruved, E^tM 
by the Authors So«. Royal Ato. SAe. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: AFopular 

Dtgest of (he Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal: with a IMctlonatT of 
Law Terms, naxims, Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities; Correct Tables of 
AsssMed Taxes, Duties, 
Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties t Fos^ 
Office KeguiatkmB; and Prison DieeL 
pUM, iSth Etlltion, is>mpr^gjl)e 
Publie Aeto of the Hessian IHSO. Fcp, 
Svo. lOs. 0d. 
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Tbe Cabinet Gazetteer: AFepU' 

lar JSxpOfiltion of All tiie Countrieo of 
tho World. Bjr the Author of The 
Cabinet Fop. 8 to. lOs. 6d. 

Caird. Prairie Farming in 

Amertoft t With Notes by the way on 
Canada and the United States. By 
JamUB Ciiu'D, M,P.. Author of " Nng* 
lish Ajtriouture/' Hlnh Farming,’' 
ifino. 3s. 6d. 

Calvert. Tlie Wife’s Haunal; 

or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Soverol Occasions of a Matron’s Life. 
By the W. OaLTfiai, M.A. Oma. 

inented ntun Designs by the Author in 
the style of Queen SHeabetA'e Proffer- 
Book, CnmuSro. 10B.6d. 

Gatlow’s Popular Conchologj; 

or, the Sltell Cabinet arranged accord- 


0(mingtoii.«-8;a&dbook of Che¬ 
mical Analysis, .adapted to the Unltiiy 
Systm of NoUtfon. F. T. Cov. 
isOTOjr, M.A., P.C.S. Post 8to.7s. 0d. 
Also, To&Zee W QtMJfitatipe Afio^«ts, 
designed %b a Companion to the Hand* 
book. Price is. 6a, 

Coniioll3r.i—The Romance of the 
Bonks: or, Anecdotes, Bpisodea, and 
Soeial Inddents of Military Ltifo. Hy 
T. W. J. COKSFQi.i.'r, Quartermaster 
of the Boyal Fi^iueers, 2 to)s. Svo. 
2 U. 

Connolly’S Hietory of the Boyal 

Sappers and Miners i Including the 
Services of the Corps in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of Sebastopol. Second 


at the Siege 
^Edition; vm! 
vols. Svo. SOs. 


17 coluurei 


ipol. 5 
fd Plat 


or, the SlteU Cabinet arranged accord¬ 
ing to the Modem System: With a 
detailed Aeoonnt of the Animals, oitd a 
completo Descriptive List of the Fami- 
lies and Qeuera of Meoent and Fossil 
Shells. Second Edition, improved; 
with 105 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 14 b. 

Catz and Farlie’s Book of £m- 

b!ems.--^Mar«l Emblems firom Jacob 
Caxz and RoUBax Fabub ; with Anho- 
rtems, Adages, and Proverbs of all 
Nations. The Illustrations fi-eely 
rendered from designs found in the 
works of Gate and Farlio, by Jouir 
LBiOHTOB’,F.S.A.,andengnwedunder 
his superintendeuee. Imperial Svo. 
with 00 large lllnstrations on Wood, 
andmunetousVignctteB ondTall Pieces. 

Ceoil.«w*The Stnd Farm; or, 

Hints on Breodhig Horses for the Turf, I 
the Chose, and the Rood. Addressed 
to Breoaers of Baoe-Horses and 
Hunters, landed Proprietors, andTo)> 
nont Fanners. By QboUi. Fcp. 8vo. 0u. 

Cecil’s Stable FraotLee; or. Hints 

onTrainingfor the Turf, the Chase, and 
the Rood; with Obeenratlous on Racing 
and Hnming, Wasting. Raoe-Rlding, 
and Handicapping : Awlreeted to all 
who arecouoemea in Bneing, bteeplo- 
Chasing, and Fog-Uunting. Second 
Edition. Fcp. Syo, with Plate, 6s. 

Ohapmain.*-«Blstory of Gustsvns 

"Adolphus, and of the Thirty Tj^s’ 
War up to the Kluges Deam: With 


Couybeare and Howson’s Life 

and Epistles of Saint Paul: Comprising 
a comiilete Biography of ths Apostle, 
and a Translation of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected; with 
several Mara and Woodcuts, and 4 
Plates. &vol8.8quarecrowu8vo.3lB.6d. 

*,* The Original EdiUoa, with more nn- 
merous Illuetrationa, in 3 vole. 4to. price 46«. 
—may alio be had. 

Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of 

Proctlc^ Medicine: Comprising Gene¬ 
ral Pathology, the Nature and Treat¬ 
ment of Diseases, Morbid Stmctuies, 
and the Disoidets especially incidental 
to Climates, to Sex, and to the different 
Epochs of 14 fe; with numerous ap¬ 
proved Fnrmulro of tlto Medicines 
recommended. Now complete iu 8 vols. 
Svo. piice £6.118. cloth. 

Bishop Cotton’s Instmotions in 

the Doefrlna and Practice of Christi¬ 
anity- Intended as an Introduotion to 
CoDffitmatlon. ithEdiUon, 18ino.28.0d, 

Cresy’s Encyclopaedia of Civil 

Enj^ieoiing, l^torical. Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by ^wards 
of 3,000 Woodcuts. Sewnd sditioH, 
revised; and extended in a Supplement, 


some Aeooont of Its (^aeluuon ^ the 
Peace Of WMtpUtdia,'in 1648. Ey fi. 
OHAPiajr,M.A. Svo. Plans, 12s. od. 


tion. Iron Screw mies. Tubular Bridges, 
AOi Svo^dSs, 

Crosse. — Itemorials, Bdentific 

and titerary. of Andrew Crosse, the 
Eleofridlon. Edited by Mrs. Cboobb. 
PostBvo. Os. 6d. 
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Orowe.—Tlie History of France. 

^ £rsB £vi.Ms Orowb. In rtr» 
VolomeB, Voim L Svo. 140, 


The Eclipse of Faith; a Vint 

to o BeuBlooi SoQfUp. 0 |i JKOtHon^ 
F<p, 8 ro.& 0 . 


Cruikihank.—The life of flir 

John Falotaff, illa^lrdted lu «. Strles 
of T<V^ty*ft)ur orJifKisl EtobltWR by 
Geoige Criukahanlc. AocompnQlM by 
nil Imagiuaiy lii^rapliy of theKniHhi, 
by Bobbbi! B. Brovqu. lioyol Svo, 
pruse 12s. Gd. cloth. 

j I«ady Gust’s luvalld’B Owu Booh: 

A Collection of llecliHiB from rartous 
I Books And various Countries. Sewnd 
I JSdaioM. Fcp. 8>o. its. Gd. 

The Bev. Canon Bale’s Douestio 

Litursj and Family Olmplaln, lu Two 
Parts j Pa BT I. Cliuich (services ndapted 
for Domestic Use. witli Pcajem for 
Every Day of the Week, sele* ted from 
the Ilook of Common Prayer, Pabc 
II. im appropriate bermon fur Every 
bonday In the Year, bocoiul Edition. 
Post 4to. 218. doth; Sis. Od. call; oi 
£2.10s. morocco. 

{ ' Tub Fa.iii( t CnirLiiv, t2« 
Tub Dokbstic Lirunax, 
lOi OA 


Befanoe of The Eoli^ <if Faith, 

to Its Author: Belur a Belpht^r to 
Professor Heiviuan's JUpfp; tmuiidillB 
a Bxauntnation m that Writani 
Criticism on the Character of Christ; 
and a Chapter on the Aroeota and Pr8> 
teaslona of Modem Deuun. Second 
Hdtfion. revised. Post8vo.6B.6a. 

The EugUshtnan’i Ore^h Con- 

cordanoe of the New Testament i Brins 
Dll Attempt at a Yeihal Connexion 
betweoi Gte Greek and ^ English 
Texts; lududUigaOoneordanos to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes. Chreek* 
EngiUh and fiugUslwGTeek. New Edi¬ 
tion, with anew Index. uoytu.8vo.4SB. 


The EttitHshman’s Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of 4he (Hd Testa¬ 
ment i Bring Kti Attempt at a verbal 
Connexion between tlie Onglnaland the 
Engluk Translations: wuh indexest 
A List of the Proper Names and their 
Occunences, Ac. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
£3.18s. 6d. i large papei, £4. 14a. 6d. 


Davy (Dr. J.)—The Angler and 

Ills Friend; or, Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By JoHir 
Davy, M.D., F.K.S., &c. Ftp. Svo. Gs. 

Su tfte came Author, 

The Angler in the Lake Dietriot; 

or, Piscatory CollcKtules and Fishing 
Ext ursions m Westmoidondand Cmn- 
berhuid. Fcp. 8\ o. Gs. Gd, 

De FonblanqLne.-»*The Admini¬ 
stration and Urganlsation ot the lii iUsh 
Aiiny, aitli cspcci.d icferonce to Fi¬ 
nance and Supply. By Edivabd Baa- 
ui«aioNDiiFoir]ii.AVQn]i, Assistant 
Commissary-Ueneral. bvo. 12s. 

De la Eive’6 Treatise on Elec¬ 
tric itv in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
Lited loi the Author by C V. Wax.kkb, 
F. U.b. 3 vols. Svo. Woodouts, £8. ys, 

Domenecb.-«"Seven Veaxe’ Besi- 

denoe In the Great Deserts of Noith 
America By the Aen a ' Doukstbch. 
With a Map, and about Sixty Woodcut 
niastratiQiiB. 2 vols, Svo, \Jmtrea(lv. 


Ephemera’sHandbookofAngUng; 

teadilng Fly-thihiiu, Tiolllng,^ttoin- 
Fishing, Salnion-nshiug; wiUi Uie 
Naturiu Histq^ Of Kivor-Fish, and the 
best Modes of CatchinB tlinxi. Third 
Edition, oorrectod and improved; with 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 6vo, be. 


Ephemera’s Book of the Salmon: 

TlieTheory, Principles, and Practice of 
Flv Fishing lor SahnoiH Idsts of good 
buimon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire; the Natural History of ti'e 
Sahnun, its Habits described, and the 
best Way of utihoiaUy BreediM It. 
Fcp. Svo. with ooioured Plates, l4s. 

Fairbaim,-*Dsefhl InfSonnatlon 

fbr Engineers: Beim; a Series of Leo' 
tures oellveied to ^ Workiing Eugi- 
neerB of YorkshUe and Lancashire. 
By WU'i'lAU Paibbaibit, F.R.S,, 
F.G.S. Second SdUton; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown tiro. lOs. 6d. 

First Impressions of the Kew 

World on Tiro Travellers from the Old 
lu the Autumn of 1858. With Map by 
Arrowsmitb, Fostbvo. 8s.6d. 


Abbe' Domenech’s Missionary 

Adventures lu Texas and Mexico: A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years* So¬ 
journ in those Hogions. Svo. lOs. 6d. 


Fisoher. Francis Bacon of 

Veiulam. Beriistic Pltiloso;^y and its 
Age. By Dr. K. FiscRBB. Ti^lated 
by J. OXBBBOBl). Post tsvo.Gs. Gd. 
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Forester. — BamUes in the 

of Corsica and Sardinia: With 
IfifleieM of BlstoTy, Annuities, 
and prasent Condition. E^r TsoitiB 
FoansxnB. WUh coloored ; and 
numerons Llthogrepblc and Woodcut 
lilosUations from Drawlnffs made 
I dozim. the Tonr by Lisiit.>Col. M. A. 
BMdwphi B.A. Xmp^al Svo. 9b. 

I Fn»er. •— ^Kettere of Sir A. 8. 
Vrami'. K.O.B. Gommteidlng the Btc^ai 
Horae Artnierr mulet the Dolce of W ei- 
lingtou; Written during the Penin* 
w&randWaterlooCainpoigiu}. Edited 
Iw MAjotb-Oaitaiuir SASurit, B.A. 
Witli Portrait, 9 Maps, and Flans. 
8 vo. 18s. 


Freeman and 8alTiB.-x-FalcoBry: 

Its (Sahns, HLstoiy, and Practice. % 
Gaqb SAAtit FnanicAir. M.A. (*" Pere¬ 
grine’* of the Ftetd now«t>aper); and 
Captain F. fl. Saittx. Post Svo. with 
Wootleot ninstrathms from Drawings 
bir Wolf, IQa. 6d. cloth. 


OAriratt.--*]CarFeleaiidllIy8tMie8 

of Instinct t or, Curioeities of Animal 
LHh. By OBOKaB Oab&att. Becond 
improved. Fcp. 8vo. 4 b. 6d. 

Oilhart.—A Practical Treatise 

m Banking. By .Iakbc WiLr.xA» 
OiLBABX, F.AS, Sixth E^iion, 2 
vohi. ISmo. les. 

Q^baxt’e Xogie of Banking: A 

Pamtliar ’Exposiliou of the Principles 
of Reasoning, and* their Apnlioatlou to 
the Art and tixe Seienee of Boukingb 
19 bh>. with PortKdt, Bkr. Oct. 

Okig.Bssaye, Biographical, 

Historical, and Hiscellnneous, oontii* 
hated chleOy to the Edinburgh 
^juartertu SatH&PB, By the Rev. 0. B. 
uLBio, M.A, Ctupitiiu’General to the 
Forces, and rrebendary of St, Paul's. 
S vols. hvo. price 9ls. 


The Foadeal Wmrki of OUeer 

CMdsmith. EditodbyBOLTOisrCOBirjiT, 
Hsq. Hlastrateo by Wood Engi;avinga, 
from Design by Members of toe 
Etohi^ (Turn. Sffoare csown Svo. 
cloth, Me.: morocco^ iSi. Kb. 

GteM».<M>A Natnraliet’i Sojotum 

Wffisa; 

<3reathed.-i*-Zi^tere from Delhi 

written durina the^ Siege. By B, H« 

a wxtnxq. im of the Ben^ Civil 
ervlec^ Bdlled by Me W^vr. Post 
Svo, 8s,aa, 


Green.—lives of the Princesses 

of Eaidutd. By Mrs. Masv Amra 
Bwbmtt CfifUBSir, Editor of the LettBrt 
of Royal am (UtutrioM Ladteo. with 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
vbls, post Svo. iCa. Od. oaeh, 

Greyioii.—Saleoticns frem the 

Correspondenoe of R. E. Gu«tbow, Esq. 
Editea by the Author of T%s EdUpao ^ 
Faiths New Edition. Crown Svo. 7 b. Co. 

Grove.—The Correlation of Phy¬ 
sical Forces. By W. B. Gxora, Q.C., 
M.A. Third Edition, Svo. 7s. 

Gurney.—St. Louis and Henri 

IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo¬ 
rical Sk^ches. ^ Urn Rev. John H. 
Gvknkt, M.A, Fcp. Svo. fis. 

EveningRecreations; or, Samples 

from the Lecture-Hoom. Edited by 
Bov. .7. H, GuHNBit. Crown Svo. 5s, 

Gwilfs Eneyolopndia of Arehi- 

toctuTO, Uislorivm, Theoretietd, and 
Practiciil. By Jobsvh Gwh.t. Witli 
more thanl ,WJ0 Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by J, S. QwiU'. Svo. 42s. 

Hare (Archdeacon).—The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight llistorical 
Engravings. By Gusvav KCnio. 
With Explanations by Archdeacon 
Haeb and Susannah Winkwouth. 
Fcp. 4to. 26s. 

Harford.—Lifs of XichaelAngelo 

Buonarroti: With Translatious of 
many of his Poems and Letters : also 
Memoirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and 
VittorlaCohmna. By JohnS.Habvobu, 
Es«„D.C.I...F.B.a. Second Edition, 
revwd: with 20 Plates. 2 vols.Svo. 25s. 

Hlnstrations, Architcotural and 

Pictorlcai, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buonarroti. With Descriptions 
of Htc Pktes, by the Goniraendatore 
Ganina: C. R. CoOKNBaUi, Bsq. Ji.A.; 
andJ. S. HABVoam Esq., D.C.L., F.R.#. 
Folio, 7.b. 6d. balf'taoana. 

HarrisQiL — The Light of the 

Fon»: or^Counsels froiu the Sick-Bed 
of E,M. By the Rev. W. Habbxson, 
M»A., Domestic Chaplain to the 
DucbesgofCambridgei Fop. Svo. os, 

Harry BUeover'e Stable Talk 

and Table Tallr; or. Spectacles frtr 
Yovmg Slwrtsmen. New SditibB, 2 
vois. Bvoi Portrait, 24», 

r , _ ____________ 
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Harry HieoYer. — I^raotijical 

Horaemftnfthip. Stooind Sd/Uwnj 
2 f laiM. i'cp. 4vo. Gs. halMraiuid. 

Barry HidoTfV.<—?nio 3?0<i&et and 

the Ktiid ( of, l^ractle&l Hints On the 
Manflj^moiitpfilieljtntda. BrHASSX 
HiBovnn. Fep. dvo, Poctralt, to. 

Harry Hieorer—^flie Rtud, for 

l*facti«il PuriK)S®s and Practical Men; 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse 
for use more than for sltow. Fep. to. 

Ha«»all.'«-*'A. History of tlio Bri¬ 
tish Fi'ef«hwater Aig» i Ineladinu 
lioficrlptions of the llennldeie ana 
Di»tonia<!e». Uy AiMHua llili. Hah- 
Bite, M.lJ, » v<^. ttvo. with JWia 
Plates, £1. Ito. 

Hasaall.-^Adulterations Boteot- 

ed; or. Plain InirtritetionB for the Dis¬ 
covery of Frouds iftPoodand Medicine. 
Hy Akxjcub liiLTi HA8S4i:.ti, M.D. ■ 
Loud., Analyst of 2V*« Laneet »*anlfcttry 
Commission, and Author of tlie Itepoits 
of that Commission published under 
the title of Food and us Adulterations 
(which may also be had, in iivo. price 
28»,j With 226 lUustralions, engraved 
on Wood. Crown 8vo, ITs. od. 

Col. Hawker’s Instructions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that routes to 
Guns »nu Sl)Ootlug. lltb Bditiou, re- 
vibud hy tile Author’s Son, Hidor P. 
W. L. JHAWRua. With Portrait,Plates, 
luid Woodcuts. S^. crown 8vo. Ifis. 

Haydn’s Book of Dignities: 


t/iUHIHSTBll Ulf UUU.LVJ.<US AU. 4 SAI<WJ ■ 

and Mvmh’ipaJ, from Jlie JEarileet Pe¬ 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foundation of their reswctlvo 
States: the Peerage and Nobulty or 
Groat Hritaiu, ds. 8vo. 2to. 

Hayward. — Biographical and 

Critical Fsauys, reprinted from fte- 
views, with Additions and Oorroctloua- 
By A. Haywa*®, Bsq., Q.C, 2 vole. 
8vo. iMs. 

Sir John HersohoVs dntlSnos of 

Astronomy. Fifth Edttiwv, fevlsed 
iU)d eotfected to the exislhie sfote of 
astronoruical kOOwUidge; Wick Platei 
und Woodcuts. 8vo. lete. 


Sir John Essays 

from the and OMoi^effp 

FMoi 0 ws, with Addreeece add other 
Pieces. 8vo. 18s. 

Hinekliff. Suttmor 
among the Atet: With the .Meent of 
MonteJRosa. ByTaos.W.H'iircanirr, 
Borcister-at-Iiaw. Post Svo.. lOu. Qd, 

Hints ^on Eti^d^tto and the 

ITsaeos of SoeUW i ll^h a Gbmce at 
Bad limits. New Bdltloni revised 
(with Additions) hy a Lady of Bank. 
i'ep. Svo, to, 6d. 

HoUand.-wHedioal Botes and 

Kefieetions. BytHii{fJilrirHot>nANn, 
M.D., F.B.8 m PiiyMcian In Otdl. 
nary to tlio Queen and Prlnca-Comort. 
Tklrcl kiktlon. Svcalto.’ 

Sir JSL Holland’s Chapters on 

lf«ntal Physiology, founded ohleSy on 
Chaptem ociutiUned in Msdimi Notes 
and Siefieoiiom, FoBt8'vo,to.Od. 

Hooker.-s-Kew Gardens; oPt a 

Popular Guide to the ftoyal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew. By air William; 
JAOKsoir Hooua^ K.H., Ac,, Wreo* 
ton With many Woodcuts, zsmo. sd. 

Hooker and Amott’s British 

Flora; comprUiug the Pheenogatnous 
or PlewetlnH Plants, and the Fernlr. 
Seventh Bdmon. with Additimai aM 
Corrections; ariu numenoiis Figures 
illustrative ol the Cmbclliterous Plants, 
the Composite Plante,, the GTasees, and 
the Ferns. 12ino. with It Plates, 14s. ; 
with the Plates colourcdi Ms. 

Homers Introdnetion to the 

Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Scriptures. PfuM BcHttan, re¬ 
vised, oorreoted, and brought down to 
tlio urofiont time. Bditod oy the Itev, 
T. HAaxwSiii. Hobnu, B.D. (the 
Author); the ftev, BAUtruLDAVcnsoiv, 
D. 0. of the Utiivmlcy Of Halle, and 
]^.D,; attd 6. PaiDUADxTuEaiiLLBB, 
LL.D. With 4Atape and 22 VigiwtiteB 
sad Faosimites. 4 vols. Svo. jSa ito. M. 


Home.*—A Gompendioue Intro¬ 
duction to the 8tQdy of the Bible. By 
the Jtev. T. HartweiiI, lloasra, B.D. 
.Mew Mditioa, Vrilh Ma|N», ia. libho, to. 

Heskyits:<«*^alpa; or, the Chro- 


Br^lpYirs,Es(ih FOdtth Kditlon. With 
24 Woodcuts from ifost^s by GsoBoa 
CutriKStfAvx. 16mo, to. ikU 
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Howltt (A, Art-Stv- 

In Ifuiiioh. By Ajtka Maby 
noin!n<. 2 toIs. poal 8v&< I4t. 


HowitilM—Tlift Childron*8 Year. 
By Mjainr HQViit. With Four lUiu* 
tratlOM. 1^0,6s. 

Howltt. Tallangetts. the 

Squatter’s Horse: A Story of Austra* 
llan Lllh. By WiXiUuc Honrxn. 
i TOls. post 8ro. 18s. 

Howltt. —land, Labour, and 

Oold; Of, Two Yean In Victoria; With 
Visit to %dtvey and Von Diemen's 
Laud. By winXiUicHowixT. Saowd 
Edition,. 8 voia. crown 8 to. 10a. 


W.Howitt’sViBita toBemarkable 

Places: Old ICalls. Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes illustrative of StritdnB Passages 
In English History and Poeuy. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New EM- 
tion, 8 vols. square crown 8vo. 26s. 

William Howitt'a Boy’s Gotin- 

try Book: Being the Beal Life of a 
Oooutry B(w, written by hhnself; ex¬ 
hibiting aBtneAinuseinents, Pleasures, 
and Pimuits of Children in the Coun¬ 
try. With do Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

I William Hewitt’s Bural Life of 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewiok 
I OndWilllaittB. M^uxn Svo. 21 b. 


Hudson and Xenoody’s Asosnt 

of Mont Blanc by n Mew Boats ipd 
Without GaldM. ENiondEd{M(m.irEm 
Plato and Map. l^t 8vo. 5i. do. 

Hnmboldi^s Cosmos. TnmsUted, 
with the Author's authority, by Mrs. 
SiBixa. VoLO. I. and li. 16mo. 
Half-nChrown eadn sewed; 8e. 8d.earia, 
cloth */Or in postBvo. 12 b. each, rioth. 
Yoxu 111. jKMt 8vo. 12 b. Od. cloth: or 
In 16mo. Iwt I. 2a. 6d. sewed, 8s. dd. 
cloth: and Part II. Ss. sewed, 4e. doth. 
Von. iV. Past I. poet 8vo. Ida. doth; 
Idmo. 78. Od. doth. 

Humboldt's As^ts of Haturs, 

Translated, with the Author’s autho¬ 
rity, Iv Miu. SABinn. lOmo. priceds,: 
or in 2 vols. da, dd. eadi, doth: 2s. dd. 
each, eewed. 

Humphreys.—Parables of Our 

Lord, illuminated and omameoted In 
the style of the Missals of the Uenais- 
aaiioe by H.M. HtrmniBBys. Bquare 
fcp. Svo. 219.f n masalve carved covers; 
or SQs. bound lit morocco, by Hayday. 

Hunt fCapt.)—The Horse and 
his Master: With Hints on Breeding, 
Breaking, Btablo-Managetaent, Train- 
ing,Eleiaentary Korsemanshlp, Riding 
to Hounds, Ac. By Vbbb O. Himr, 
Baa., late lQ9th lEUigt. Co. Dublin 
Militia. Fcp, 8vo. with Frontispiece, 
price 68. 
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The Abbe^ Hue’s Work on the 

Chinese Empire, founded on Fourteen 
Years’ TAravel and Besldenco in China. 
People's Ecdtlon, with 2 Woodcut 
UhwtmUons. Crown Svo. 6 b. 

Huo. — Christianity in Chiua, 

Tartary, and Tldbet. By M. I'Abbd 
Hue. formerly Missionary Apostolic 
In Cnlna,^ Yoij}. I. and U, 8vo. 2is.; 
aiidYoiii, HI il(lB.6d. 

Hudson’s Hxeoutor’s Guide. 

Mew and improved EdlUou j with the 
Statutes enacted, and the Judicial 
Dedslons pronounoed since the last 
Edition incorporated. Fcp. Svo, 6 b, 

Hudson's Plain IHreotlons fbi; 
j Making Wilhi m confonpiiW with the 
Law. MkwEditioiit, emoted and're¬ 
vised by the Authori and OTactlcaliv 
Dluatrated by Specimens of Wills eou'^ 
tflininc wia varUues of Bequests, 
idso Motes of Oases judiclaUy decided 
riftoe the Wlua Act came Into opera¬ 
tion. Fcp. Svo. 28,6d. 


Hunt.—Besearohes on Light in 

its Chemical RelationB; embraoing a 
Consideration all the Pbotograuhic 
ProoeuBca. By Rounni! Hurt. F.U.S. 
Second Bdltimi, with Plate ana Wood¬ 
cuts. Bvo. Bn. Od. 

Hntchinsem. — Impressions of 

Western Afirica: With a Report on the 
Pemriiaiitlea of Trade un the Rivera In 
the Bhdit ofBiahra. By J. T. Unrcmir- 
BOR, Eaq^.HriUsh Consul for the Bight 
of BiafVn and ilie Jshmd of Faniondo 
Po, Post 8vo. Si. Od. 

Idle.—Hipts on Shootiog, Fish¬ 
ing. Ac., both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lotha of Scotland: 
Beiikg the Experiences of C. lunv. Esq. 
Fcp. Bvo. 6e. 

Mrs. Jamosou’s Two Lsetures on 

the Sadat Employments of Womeu, 
Biufer«o/C%qfi^andtbe OmMurnon 
of Ziaiour. Kew Editioo, with a 
Pre^dory Letter on the FVesent^ondi- 
tlon and Requirements of the Womeu 
of England. Fcp. Svo; 2 b, 

r 
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Hr*. JamMon’i Xegeada of tbo 

9^tB and Martyra, m rei^reMUted In 
Chrbitiaa Jkft t Fonnlng tbe Ftmi 
SKXtKS of ScurtA und LmndatVdrt. 
Third F^tionj with 17 atchinga »ud 
upward* of Iw Woodouta. 8 TOla. 
sqnara erown $ro^,8bi. Od. 

Mn. JameMn't Xegeads the 

Mouiwtic Ord^ M reprawmted in , 
Christian Art. TonninK the SBcpni^ 
Snsissa-of Sacred and Legendara Art^ 
Second Edition, eiihurgedc with 11 
Etohinge by the Author auuSSWbod' 
cute. Square crown 8vo.28e. 

Ktb. JaoLes<ni*8 Xegende of the 

Madonna, m reiiresented In Christian 
Art I Forming the Tamh Sbue 9 of 
Altered coed tcgenSa/rv Art, Be<»nd 
Bd^on. oorrected and enlarged; wiUi 
87 Etcmnga and lOKVFood Engravings. 
Square crown Bvo. SSis. 

Un. JameBou’e Oommonplaoe- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan* 
ciee, Ortginal and Selected. Second 
Ediiion, revised and coriecled: with 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price ISe, 


Semhle.»—The Hazone in l&ng« 

landt A^Hlstory of the EngitohCom* 
monweaUh tul iheOondueet. Uy J.|l. 
Ksiufiiia, M4L 8 vole. Svo. 8Be. 

Seith Jrohniton'i Diotionexy of 
Oeograi;]^. Dee^pnvei.]^«ic!^, St** 

tlettMjLand HiraonBal: Fortiuiig a oPna* 
^(e.Qinieral omittAw ot ttw world. 
TMrd EtHtUm, redHfled to May ISW. 

In 1 vot. of l,eOQ pages, oomprlslng 
aboutC0,00a NamesofFlaoea,Svo.8bs. 
olotb: ot half-bound in rtteeia, 35s. 

Xeeteven. A Hanual of the 

Domestle Practice of Medtdne. By 
W. B. Knerkvpw, F.R.G.S.E., &C. 
Square post Bvo. 7a. Od. 

Kirhy and Syenoe’e Xntrodnoldon 

to Entmnology; on Blenimto of the 
Natural Hlstoiy^ of inaeoU: Cotopris* 
ingan Aproorit of Noxious and Ueeftil 
Insects, of their Metalnorphosee, Food, 
Stratagems, Ualntatlons. Societies, j 
Motions, Noises, Hybematum, Instinct, j 
’ Ac. SeCentA Edition, with an Appen¬ 
dix relativo to the Origin and Pregress 
of ^ work. Crown BVO. 5s. 


j Jaqnemet’s Oompendlum of 

Chronology: Contoining the most im- 
1 portant Dates of General History, Pc- 
I litical, EcclealasticuL and Literary, 

' ftom the Creation of the World to the 
I end of the Year IBM. Post Svo. 78.6d, 

' Jaqaemet'a Chronology for 

Schools: Containing the most impor¬ 
tant Dates of General History, Pohtl- 
, cal, Eccleslaetlciid, Mid Literary, from 
' the Creation of the World to the and of 
I the Year 1857. Fcp.8vo.8s. M. 

Lord Jeffirey’s Contrihutions to 

The Edinburgh Heview. A New Edi¬ 
tion, complote in One Yoiqme, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
Svo. 818. cloth; or 80s. calf.—Or in 
3 vols. 8vo. price iSe. 


A Lady’s Tour roQBd Konto 

Rosa; witii Visits to the Italian Vallme 
of Aiuasca, Mastalone, Camasoo, Sesia, 
Lys, Chnllunt, Aosta, and Cogne: In a 
Series of Exc^ious fit the xeairs 185Q, 
18^18^, with Mj^, 4 lilnstratlons 
in Coloure from SketdiSB by Mr. Q. 
Barnard, andb Wood Engravings. Post 
Svo. Its, 

LardEor’s Cabinet Cyolopsedia of 

History, Blograpliy, Llter^ure, the 
Arts and Uciences, Natural History. 
andManufacturiM, AilerlesofOrlgmiu 
Works by Kwikeki* Wbitbus. com¬ 
pete in 188 vola. fcp. Svo. with Vignette 
Titles, price B1&. IPs. cloth lettered. 

The Works eeparafeljf, in single 
Volumes pr Sets, iwice 6d. each 
Volume, elotli lettered.' 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire 
Works: With Life by Bishop Hxbbb. 
Revised and cotreoted by the Rev. 
CbabIiBs PaoB Ebbw, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Now complete In 10 
vols. 8vp. Ids. 6d. eadi. 

Sane.—-Wanderings of an Artist 

among the Indians oC Niwth America: 
from Canada to Vancouver’s Island 
and Oregon, throi^i the Hudson's Bo}' 
Gompany's Terrlt^, and back again. 
By Facl Kairii. with Map. lUuatra- 
tions in Qolonre, [and Wood Engrav¬ 
ings. Svo. Sis, 


Mrs. B. Lee’s l^ements of Na¬ 
tural Hlstoiy: or, First Prl^plee of 
Zoology: Comprising the Priaofi)lea of 
Claasincation, Interspersed with amiu- 
ing and Inslruotlve Aooounto of the 
most r^tiarkable Animals. New Edi¬ 
tion ; Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7a, 6d. 

The Letters of a BetrotheA 

Fop, Svo. prloe Ss. cloth, , 

Letters to my Unknown Friends, 

By a LAhr, Author of hetiera on Hap- 
pmm, IFowihBdtiton, Fcp. 8vo.5s. 
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IiJEtli. "-"The Feetieel Works of 

X^eittU Elizabeth Lfladon; comprisibg 
the Ttitpj'oviaaMc 0 , the Vmatian Braet- 
lift, the aaldm Ym^, thd Tronhadottr, 
and Poetical Remains. 2 vols. 10ino> 
lOs.doth; moroocOiSla. 


Br. lohii LiBdIejr’i Theory and 

Pmotlce of Hortienlwe; or, an At< 
tempt to oK^in the principal Opera- 
tloBS of Qaraonlhtt Vj^ PhyftldoRieal 
(kownde: Belnff the Heoond EdiUon of 
the Thtcyra tuf much en¬ 

larged; with 98 Woodoats. 8vo. 2ie. 


Dr. John Lindley’s IntroduotioB 

to Botany. Now Edltionywlth correc- 
tiouB and co|doufl Addluoim. 2 vole. 
8vo. vritli Plates and Woodeuts, 21s. 


Zte. John Lindloy’f S^optsis of 

the British Plora arranget! acconTlr^f to 
the Natural (kdore; containing vaa- 
ciila’'ea or Flowerlnje Plants. JRWrd 
Edition (reprinted). Pep. 8vo. flS. 


Linwood. — Anthologih Ozoni- 

eneie. sive Florlleglum » huelbus poet- 
ids dlvergontrtr Oxonlenditm Grsecls 
et Ijtitlnis ilererptnin. Curante Ctnl.i- 
■uco Anrwoos, M.A. Sro^lls. 


Lorimer’s letters a Tomig 

Master Mariner on some Sables con¬ 
nected with hla Calling. Pop. 8vo, 
price 5s. Cd. 

Loixdon^s Sacjrclopsadia of 0ar- 

dening: Comprislug the Theory and 
Practice of H^leiiltnre, Ploricnlturfl, 
Aborlcnltnre, and hanascapo-Oarden- 
lug. With 1,009 Woodcuts. Svo.Sls.od. 


Loudon’s Eaeyclopssdia of T^ees 

and Rlirubs, nr Arharetwm it Fruetice- 
turn ItHtamiinm abridged ; Coiitaiiung 
the Hardy Trees and Shrubs of Groat 
Britain, nTative and Foreign, Sclenti- 
fioallyana Pwularly Descnbra, With 
ai)out 2,000 woodcttb. 8'vo.OOs. 

Loudon'tyEnoyelopeedia of Agri¬ 
culture rCt»m»rtsing the Theory and 
Practice of the Viunation, Transter, 
Baying-but, Imprcnrement, and Ma- 
nagetnentof Landed Property, and of 
the Cultivation and E^iomy of the 
Anlnwil atid Vegetable tbrodnctloiis of 
Agrleulturq, With 1400 Woodemts, 
8vo. sie.M. 


Ltmdoxt'siEiieyolopeedUvofPUiitt: 

S 'sing the Sp^lflc Charaeter, 
tton, Caltore, Hlstdry, Ap^lm- 
tile Arta^and every of' " * 
Blrahtfl Fnarttculsr raspeeting 
Plante fontul In Great Btltam. 
upwarde of Woodeots, 
price JBS. 188. Od. ^ 


de- 
the 
With 
Svo. 


LoRdon’s Eueyelopoodla df fMtr 

tage,Barm, and Villa Arcldtectareand 
% Furniture. New Sdltlotir % 
Mrs. Loudon ! with moxe than 2,0W 
Woodcuts. 8vo<68ii. 


Lottdoa’s Hortus Brltaiuiicus; 

or. Catalogue of ttU the Plants found in 
Groat Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. Loudon, 8vo. 31b. 6d. 


fitrs. Loudou’s Lady’s Country 

ComiMtdfni: or, Bow to Enjoy a 
Country Life BatkmflOly. Fourth 
Edition. Fop. bro. 53. 


Mrs. Loudon’s Amateur (Jar- 

doner's Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
whati should ho avoided and done in a 
Garden. Second Edition, rovlsed. 
Crown Hvo, with Woodcuts, fs. ed. 


Low’s Dlemeuts of Fraotioal 

Agrioulturej ctnnprehendlng the Cnl- 
tivotion of Plantik the Husbivndry of 
the Bomeetic Anitaals, and the Ihio- 
nomy of the Fann, Now Edition; 
with 200 Woodcut'S. 6vn, Sl sw 


Macaulay. —* fl^oeohos of the 

^htHoA.LorAMaciiin.aN. Corrected 
by Hi]csBi.n. Svo. I2s. 

Macaulay, —• The l^stery of 

England from the Acces^on of James 
11. By the Kight Hon. Lord Ma- 
QAUtaY. New Edition. V(ds, I. and 
11. Svo. 32s.; Vuia. Ill, and IV. 3Bs. 

Lord Macaulay’s Slstoxy of Eng¬ 
land from the Accession of JatoM n. 
New Edition of the flrot Four Volnmes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised and 
corrected, 7 vols.poBtSvo'.Ss. each. 

Lord Macaulay’s Critical and 

Hletorloal IBssaye eontrlbuted^ to The 
Edinburgh Review. Four Editions 

1. A LieaAaT Edition (the In 

3 vole. 6vo. price Sts. 

3. Complste In Ons VoxTive, Bor- 
tr^t sad Tlgoette Senwe rrosm 
SvO. prlceSl'i. cloth; or NM. cnlf. 

3. Anotlw Naw SDiTKin, in3 vols. fop. 

SVo. price 31s. cloth. 

4. The Paoros’s EmiTnuiy hi 2 rots, 
crown Svo. price Be. cloth. 

-- i - . __ 
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MaoaTilav. —> Lays of Ancient 

Bom^ with It?)^ arm the Br 

the Right Hon. Lord MAOaoxA'T. 
Ilcw Kmtlon. lOmo. prke 4e. 8d. cloth} 
or Bto, 6d. boand in i&otooco. ^ 

LerdMacaulay's Lays of Andent 

Rome. With numoToiu lUnetratlons, 
Origini^^d from the Antlirae, drawir 
on wood hy OeorgB Sohoff, Jtm. Pc®, i 
Ato,. me, bourde; or ASe, bound ui 
movooeo. 

Iliac Donald.«-Poe]n8, By (leorge 

Mac Donald, Author of WUkin and 
Withont, Fop. 8vo. 7 b, 

Mao Donald. — Within and 

WiC^out: A Draimtic Poem. By 
OEoaeKMAoDoirAi.D. PoD.Sv’o.Ae.Cd. 

Mae DottgaU. The Theory ef 

War nhutrateilbynaiuoroasExampks 
firom History. By LiontonanMlml^el 
Mac Douoall, CouiToandant of the 
Staff College. revwed, 

Fof»t Svo. with Plans, lOs. (kl. 

Mao Dougall. •« The Campaigns 

of Hanniw, arranged and critically 
oonsiilerea. expressly (br the use of Stu* 
dents of MlHtaj’y History. By Lleut,- 
Col. P. L. Mao Docsall. Commandant 
of the Staff College. Post Svo. Ts. 6d. 

M'Dougall. — The Eventfal, 

Voyage of U,M, Discoveev Ship Resolute 
to {ho Arctic lUgiom in neareh of Sir \ 
John Wrttnkhn and tha Mianinff VreuH 
B.il. Discooery SMpn Brebus and 
Terror, 1833,1#>3,18»1, By Gsoboi F. 
M* DocraAL),, Master. With a coloured 
Cliai't, lllnstrations in Lithography, 
and Wtxtdcuts. Svo. Sis. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s SGseel- 

laneous Works i Induding hiu Gontri- 
botloiiB to Tile Edinburgh Review. 
Complete tn One Yolamet with Por¬ 
trait and Vignette. Sfiuare crown Svo. 
SlB.doth; or 30 h. bound in calf: or in 
3 vole. fcp. Svo. £U. 

Sir James Macldxitosh’a History 

of Englaitd from the Earliaet Times to 
the final KstabtiBhinentoftlie Reform¬ 
ation. S voIb. Svo. Sle. 

M'CuUooh’s Dictionary, Fnm- 

tleal, Theoretical, and HMiotlc% of 
Commerce, and Comniercld Navi- 
g^lou. Illustrated with Maps and 
PtauB. New Edition, rovlsM and 
adapted to the Present Xfane. 

[Jwet readif. 


McCulloch’S Dictionary, Goo» 

graphical, RtatistiieiO, and HletdricaL 
of we venoM CoisdMes, PUe^ om 
pfiaohstiNMmuiOWetoRi theWoirid. 
lltustiraited with ^ Ions Maps, New 
Edition, revised, fi vofi,8vo^63e. 

its Btttar 

and italnstkutioQg. ByJomrlhiAWdts 
Maovisb, M.P, Shsoml iftReMm. en> 
laarged; wHh « new, of Pope 

Mrs. Haro«4fs Oo&v«n»tionft„im 

Natarai PhtieMOPhy, in which tlie Ele¬ 
ments of that Sewnoe are familiarly ex¬ 
plained. TtdTteenth Edition, enlanjced 
and corrected^ with SA Pla^, Fop. 
Svo. prloe ISe. Bd. 

Mxa*Xarcet** ConvonmtioBs^ra 

Cbemiatr>% in wliioh tligEle&iento of 
that ScMnoe arti JmoiUarly explained 
and ittuBtrated tw £a|MXtm«nt». New 
Edithm, improved, fivde, tep, Svo, 14 b. 

Marshman.*—Tha lifo and Timas 
of Carey, Marebman, and Ward: Em¬ 
bracing the Klecory of the Berampore 
Miaalon. By JonsrCi.AitirMAaBUtUN'. 
Sv^.dve. Ste. 

Martinaan.—'Studios of C^t- 

tianity: A Serlea of Original Papers, 
now first odlected, or New, By JAinia 
MAsaxiraAV. Crown ISvo. Ts. dd. 

■y 

Mandnanu. w-Endaavonn ajTter 

the Cliristlan Lift: Discourses. By 
JAMSg Mabsinnau. S vole, post Svo. 
price 7s. Cd. Sadh. 

Martinaau. — Hymns for the 

Christian Ghoreh and Home. Col- 
lectedandedltedbyJ a«b 9 MASTXtritAU'. 
EAweMtA EMHon, tSmo. Sa. (id. doth, 
oV ^ calf; Fi^ Sdilion, Sitm. ls»4d. 
datbk or la. So. roan. 

Martineau.«-Mi8eaHttida8i Com¬ 
prising Essays ehieSy religious and 
controversial. ByJ aius Mabxinbav. 
Crown 8vo. Os, 

Manndar’s Seiantifia and Lite¬ 
rary Treasury: A new and popular 
EQoyoLoptadiaof Scienne and the DsUee- 
Lettres; including all Branches of 
Bd«ice, and every soifie^ oonnectsd 
with Literature and Art. Fcp. 8va IDs. 



VBW woSKs Ajm mw spxxioirs 


lUmiaev Biograplueal Tm- 

iTuy t o(>ii»l0tiDit(a]li$molro|, SkiBitchef, 
ana OTiafNoUceaof above l&OW £iui> 
neiit Fereme of An Asoe ona Nations, 
from the Earliest Penod of History i 
Formtnjr a complete Plotlonarypf Uni¬ 
versal Sioge^Ay. vyvmth miUcm, 
covnaM and extended in aSofiptomeni 
to tne Freeint lime. Fq^^o. 10s. 

lUaiLddr^ treaan;^ of Know- 

f Reibrenoe; txmi* 
I pibtionary and 
ml Gazetteer, a 

kc. 




Xeiivale^ m A Slotorj of tbo 

Bomana wider <^e Empire. By the 
Rev. CAasua Mswcvau. B.D.. late 
Fellow o(8t Job|i'sOoUeBe,CHmbn<ise. 
8vo. wtth liaps. 

Vou, I. aad II. cotQprisleg thf 'HiitoTj to 
ttt« Fall of Juliat Cattur, Sei&id Edition. XOs. 

Tot,. III. to the EatabluthmoBtof the Mon¬ 
archy byjlnyhiruf. SecondEditidi......lls. 

VoLo.lV.and V. ftomjimnwtoetoOIotMKMi, 

B.c.3Tto AJ>.dl ..........83*. 

Tot. TI. from the B«%n of Kero, a.i>. tA to 
the Fall of Jerusalnn, a.n. 70.lOe. 

Vildrod Korman the HaBareao. 

By a WoBKiwa Maw. Crown8ro.5B. 

Uilei.-«-The Horse's, foot aad 


d I ifji* q n^« 11»J M 
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effTPMli 





edem. and a Secies 


; s rr.w tf iT w !■ j»mij 
n'e jmw pTfi MiiT: t '■ 









leArirn 





Preceded by an Introductory Outiiue 
of the History of Geography: a Fami* 
liar Iniinlry into the Varietl^ of Bace 
and Languaae exhiUted by dlfferestt 
Natlona; and a View of the Belntlons 


QjTr^72oiJil2^LES2iil!EEBI5EJ 


fv i^Mi»aeii<s.e» «eiVV«aaviW| ■* s*«e«.«4Wo 7v awu • 

Maps and 10 Steel Platos. Fep. 8 vo.l 08 . 

Merivilo (Miss). Chrietiaii 

Records i A Short j^story-of Apostollo 
, A. MESXViixa. F^. 8 to. 


li fiT',^1 M '.f tTl >11 ikf.^TvlTil 


wlthanAVr_. 

and Hnniers lu parttoular. is Plates 
and IS Woodcutoi By W. Mms, Esq, 
Imjierial 8 vo. iSe. 6 d. 

Hilee's Plain Treatise on Horse- 

ShnehiR. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. FostBvo. Ss. 

Uilner’s History of the Church 

of Christ. With Additions to the late 
Bev. Isaac Hilkxr, D.D., F.IhS. A 
New Edition, revised, with additional 
Notes by the Rev. T. Giuntham, B.D. 
4 Yola. 8vo. SSs. 

Mintom.—Prom New Pork to 

Delhi to way of Rio de Janeiro, Aus- 
tr^ia, and China. By RoBxsi B. 
Knri crxir, Jan. With oolonred Kohte- 
Map of India, Post 8 vo. 7 b, Sd. 

MoUhausen.—Hiary of a Jour¬ 
ney frmn tlie Mtssisslppl to the Coasts 
of t)ie Faclflo, with a Unlt^ States 
Government Expedition. By B. M 0 i.i> 
WAtrsBir, Topographical Draughtsman 


Records i A Short fiUstory-of Apostolic 
AgA By t. A. MEsxvAhs. F^. 8 to. 
price 7*.Qa, \ 

Heirivale. •— ^O Pall of the 

lUnmm BepuhUc: A Short History of 
Last Centniy. Of the Commmtweolth. 
By Rev. C, MxBiTAlJt. ISmo. 7s. 6 d. 


cats. 2 vole, 6 vo, 80 b. 

James HoBtgomery’s Poetioal 

Works: CoUeoHve Edition; with the 
Author's Antobtoffraphicat Freraces, 
complete in One Yoinme; wito Portrait 
and Vignette. Square crown 8 vo. 
lOs. Od. cloth; moroooo, 2ls.—Or, ln4 
vole. fcp. 8 V 0 . with. Plates, its. 

Hoore.«-The Power of the Soul 

over tile Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Monde. By GEOsajm 
Moons, M.D. Fcp. 8yo. Sb. 












MooMd—'Man asd Mi XetlTOf. 
By Ojioloa Moosa, M.D. Fep. 8 ro. 60 . 

Uoore.-—The ITie df the Bedy £a 

nlaMou to the Hind. By 6. HooM. 
H.D. Fcp.8ro.6s. 

Moere,—Memoire, Jonraal, aad 

Co^nondeoee of TboxuM Hoors. 
^ted by ttie Bisd>t Hon. Iioan JoKir 
Rnsssu., M.F. With Portridts and 
Ylgnettss. 8r61s. post8ro.£1.4s. 

Thornes litoore’s Boetioal Worhs: 


Xorell.-^^emeiitii of Psyche- 


an-vauBMat.aae«Asa reserve jumbj 

iQspetaon FipitarO. 


Konxini 

of TS^a 


igCIonUbl. ,By1 
ivjsedtiumdgboot. 


By the Author 
sepondBdl- 


x«o(e». vgu-iouB jsoitions or the sepa¬ 
rate Posms and compete Poeticid 
IVorks. as follows :— 

LaLLA. UOOKH,SSmo. rnliy type .... 1 0 
LALLA ROOXH. lOmo. Vignette .... S S 
LALLA RUOKH, square crown Sto, 

Plalee.18 0 

LALLA ROOKH, fcp. 4to. with Wood- 
cut llluelrations by Tbkmibi., in the prese. 
IRISH MeiX)l)lF.S,;(^mo,mby type.. 1 0 
IRISH MELODIES. 16010 . Vigiteue .. 2 6 
IRISH MELODIES, iqiure crofm Ssb. 

Plaice .. 21 0 

IRISH MELODIES, illoetrated by Ma«- 

ueu. euper-rojalNo. SI 6 

BONO& BALLADS, and SACRED 

SONGS, 32mo. ruby type. 3 6 

SONGS. BALLADS, and SACKED 

SONGS, 16mo. .. 8 0 

POETICAL WORKS, PeopU'eEdiUon, 

10 Paate, each. 1 0 

POETICAL WORKS, Cabinet Edition, 

10 Voi.e.e«i-h. 3 6 

POETICAL WORKS, TrateUer'e EOU 

Uou,crown 6 to......13 6 

POETICAL WORKS, Library Edition, 

medium 8 to . 21 o 

SELECTIONS, enkilied '* POETRY 
and PICTURES from THOMAS 
MOORE,” fcp. 4to. with Wood £n- 

mSoeI^S ‘EPicUREAN,' ■ierto.' Vig- *' * 
nette... 8 0 

JBdiUona pHttled with the MftttlCn 

M 

IRISH MELODIES, People'e Edition, 

email ttb. IS 0 

IRISH MELODl£S,im|ieriaI^.iniiUl 
mueicnie .. SI 8 

harmonise'o airs from ikisU 

MELODIES, imperial Svo.15 0 

national AltiS, PeopIe'B EdiUon, 

10No».rach... 1 0 

NATIONAL AIRS, imperial 8 vo. Bmall 

mnaloaite.'...El 8 

sacked songs and SONGS itsm 
SCRIPTURE,im(«rIal 8 vo. .,18 0 


tk^rSns^tiM^boot, Fep<8^*5«. 

Uertie (V. 0 .>eAwMecdotei iu 

Vhtoral Hletory. By the Ber. F. 0. 
Hokbxs. B.A.. iteefor of Nunbum- 
holme, Ywkafalre, Author of “ HUtory 
df the Neets and Knw of Urltlau 
BlrdB/'&o. F«p.8vo. 

Uorrie (J.) ^ The Iiifea und 

HaityT<loni of Bt. Thomas BeOket, 
Accholtitop of Canterbory and Legate 
of tile Holy See. By doair Koxeu, 
CtmonofBorthbmpftoii. PostSvo. Oa. 

]Kortoii.-MllieBesearoee of Ba- 

tates: A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improveineot and Oeueral, Manage¬ 
ment of Landed Property. By John 
LocKHAur Mobton, Civil Olid Agri- 
cultviral Engineer; Author of Thirteen 
Bighland and Agnciiltural Prize Eb- 
aayi. With 25 Qthqgraphio lHustra- 
tions. Boyal 8vo. Sis, 6d. 

BEosuley’g Methanical Frinclplea 
of EnMneering and Architecture. Se¬ 
cond Edition, enlarged; wlUinumeiroua 
Woodcuta. Bvo. 

Menioiri and Letters of the late 
Colonel Abminb Moithtaxh. Aide- 
de-Caum to the Queen, and Adiutant- 
General of Her Ms^ty'a Foreea in 
India. Edited by Mrs, Moustaik. 
Second Edition, Portralb. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

lCare.-*A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Andent 
Greece. By Wii.i.tAM MtrSR, gf 
Coldwoll. VoiiS. 1. to in. 8vo. price 


Hurray's Enoyolopssdia of Heo 


No Edition of Thomito Hoore’e Poeticiid 
Works, or any ec^aratePoem orHooro'a, 
cXn be nabliehed complete except by 
HesM. Longman and Co. 


tion to tlM UeavenW Bodiea. its Phy¬ 
sical Btracture, the Katural History of 
each Country, and the indoetry. Com- 
merM, Jhilitioal InstltntlouB, and Civil, 
and wdal State ef All NatlQiui. Socond 
Editiim: with 82 Maiw, and upward* of 
other Woodcuts. Bvo.Cl08. 

Neale.--*The Closiu^ ^ene; or, 

ChriBttaDlty and InfioeUty ooiktnwted 
ha tlie liMt Hours of Keinarktude Perr 
Boui. By the Itev. EnaxiNN Nsalb, 
M,A. 2 vole. fcgi. Bvo. 6 b. enoh. 




















ITBW WO&Ea AND NBW BBXmONS 


NDntm'by (llwrqiaia ofJ.i«-<A 
Yeftr of I^volutUm Vtom a Joumol 
ke^ in Porio in tho Tear 1848. 
MAJHiiTts 07 NOAwasrsx; K.O< kvols. 
8vo. 

0|^vie.<<-Tha Master-Builderli 

PIkd; or, tlie P^olplos of Oraamo 
Architootufo as ln<Uoated in the Typi- 
oal Forma of Animals. Br Ohobos 
O oUiTiK, SI D poet 8vo. Tvitb 78 Wood* 
cuts,prtoeee 8d. 

Oldaore.—The Last of the Old 

Squires A Sketch. Ily Cnoaio 
OiiDACan, Bsq , of SaX'Normanbury. 
Crownfrro.a# 6d. 

Oi'boi;n.-*«OiiedBh; or, Stray 

I^jwe from a^otunal In Slakyan 

R.N, C B ^ with a oolonred Chart and 
tinted nittstratlons. Poet 8vo. lOe. dd. 

Oibom.—The Kseorery of the 

Korrh’Wost Passage hy H.H R. /^iwe- 
Uawtor, Captain R. n'CLVax, ISSIVISSI. 
iiaited by Captain SasBAao Osbobx, 
CB Third Edition, srith Port! alt. 
Chart, and Illustrations. 87o.l5s. 

Professor Owen’s lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy andPhysio- 
lof^y of file Invertebrate Anlmils, dtr- 
llveredatthe RoyalCoUejm of Surgeons. 
Seu)nd Edition, with Woodcuts. 
8T0.S1S. 

Professor Owen’e Leettires on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology of the Vertebrate Animals, <Ie- 
llveretl at the Royal CoUoge of Surgeons 
jn IBM and 1846. Voii. I. Svo. Ita. 


Sr. Pereira's Blemente of Itate* 

rla Medloa and Therapennes. TMrd 
A^ihon, enlarged and improved firom 
the Au&or^s Materials by. A, S. Tat- 
XrOJt, M D., and G. 0. Rbjbs. M.I). 
Vol.I. 8vo.88e t Vdl.U.Part^.au.} 
VoL II. Part II. 86s. 

Or. Pereira’s Lectures on Pola^ 


the Bishop of temdon. Sixth Bditlon, 
with a Portrait and coloured Chart of 
the North-West Passage. Fop.8vo.Ss. 

Pattison.M«>The Earth and the 


Peaks, Passes, and QtaoierS: a 

Series of SxonrsioiM h]i Members of 
the Alpine €^b. S^d by JoSK 
Baui, M iU a . FiMl, President of 
the ^pine Clqlh Second 33/Uiont 
with numerous Haps, oolonred lUus- 
tratloas, and Engravings on Wood. 
Square crown Bvor 8ls. —The Eianr 
Swiss Maps, accompanied by aTaiolo 
of the HvioMts MotfiraAiNs, may 
helud separately, prior 8s. 8d. 


R Powntz..M.A. Pep. 8vo, Woodcuts, 
price 78. 

Ferry.pv-The Franks, from their 

First Appearance In History to the 
Death of lUng Pepin. By WALnn C. 
PBitBT,Rarriiter-at-Iiaw. 8vo.18B.6d. 

Pesohel’s Elements of Physios. 

Translated from the German, wltli 
Notes, by E Wssr. With DJummns 
and Woodcuts. 3 vole. fcp. 8vo. zis. 

Phillips’s Elementary Introdne- 

tion to Mtneialosy. A New Editu^ 
with extensive Aiteiations mid Addi¬ 
tions, by H J. BboOkb, ¥ R h, F.G S; 
and ^ H.Miw,ku, M.A, F G 8. With 
uumerons Woodcuts. Post 8vo. IBs, 

Phillips—A Onide to Geology. 

By JoHsr PstrcMPB, M A, F U.8„ 
F.G s,Ac, Fouith Edition, corrected; 
with 4 Plates. Fcp, 8vo. 5s. 

: I 

I Piesse’s Chymical, Katnral, and 

Physical Mogu, Ibr the Instrootion 
and Entertainment of Juveniles dm mg 
the Holidav Vacation wltii SO Wood- 
cuts and an Invwihle Portrait of the 
Authoi Fep.Svo 38. dd. 

Piesse's Art of Ferfomery, and 

Methoi'to of Ohtauiing the Odours of 
Plants, with Instiuotions foi the Ma¬ 
nufacture of Petftunes for the Hand- 
kerchlof, Scented Powders, Odorous 
Vin^ars, DeidiMcee. Pomatums, Cos- 
mStiquea. Permmed Soap, Ac.: and on 
Appendix on the Otdours of Flowers, 
Artincial Fruit Eamnees, Ao. S$mia 
EdMoHt Woodcuts. CroumSvo.8cK6d. 

Pitt.—How to Erew Good Beer: 

A conudete Guide to the Art of Brstf- 
Ing Ale. Ktter Ale, TaUo Ale, Brown 
Stout, Porter, and Table Btar. To 
which are added Practical Inslruotioas 
for Making N^U. By Johit Ptne, 
Butler to Sir William jL P. Oesiy, 
Bart. Fcp. 8vo. ta. ed. , , 
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Porter.—fiultory of tlio Snighti 
of :Ma]tA, or tbfl Order of the HoapUid 
of St. John of Jeroaailea^ Bv M^or 
Whiiworxh: PoHXiBf> Boyei Bkiffl* 
heera. With 5 lUui^atione. t vole. 
8vo. 3ta. 

Poyell.—Eeeaye on the Spirit of 


tiug forth the Advaiit; 
tations of a Umvernlty 
tho Bov. J. Ptcbotc, B.A. 
IBdUton. Fcp. 8vo, 6e. 


AHuSmSyTlH 


r, 

Seomd, 


Fyeroft’s Conrse of Xnglieh 

BeadiuK; or. How and W}iat to Bead: 
Adapted to every tasto and capacity. 
With Literary Aueodotes. Fcp. 8vo. &it. 


M.A., &C. Cromi8vo.WoodctttB,12B.0d. 

Powell. — Christianity without 

Judaism: A Second Senea of Beeays 
ou the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Bapbk Poweix. M.A.,4c. 
CroTjvn 8vo. 7 b. 6d. 

" Tlii« volume contains the pith of Peofessor 
Pnv'ell’s arguiiitint ui gad oflen and powcrfally 
against Uie Judaic spirit among Chr^^ans. 
....(.'pon the thcologionl part of Professor 
Povrell's a gujrneut we offer no opinion , we 
aimpiy desire to make known the nature of 
his book, and to secure for it Uie respect and 
attention it decei ves.'' Exsm.sca. 

Powell.—The Order of Kdtore 

considered in reforence to the Claims of 
Revelation i A Tliird Series of Essays 
ou tlie Unity of W'orlds and of Natilre. 
By Uio Rev, Babbit Powstn, M.A. 
Crown Bvo. 128. 

Pyoroft.—The CoUeffian’e Guide; 

or, Itecolleriions of College Bays; Set- 


ltioh’8 ZUnetmted Compuiion to 

Ute Latin liHLetiondiy and Gnek Lexi' 
FottttiiiE a CnomarT od all Uie 
WordB restrecentiiuc ViAhie Ohfeiks 
connected witit the Arts. ManuftM^res, 
aud Bver 3 ^>'D 8 y Life or the Ancients. 
Witli about 2,000 Wood^ts from tlte 
Antluoe, Post8vo.ais, 

Ttiohardeoh.—Pourteon Tears' 

Experienea iMf Water: Its Uses 
and Abases. By Captain M. RicnABB" 
SQir. Post Svo. Woodcats, Os. 

I 

Horsemaaidiip; or, the Art of 

Biding and Managing a Horse, adapted 
to tho Quldance of Ladies and Geutle* 
men on the Road and in the Field: 
With Inatruetions tor Breaking>in Colts 
aud Young Hi^s. By Captain Rica- 
AxnBOvJateof the ttb Lii^ht Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square <m;wn 8vo, 14s. 

Biddleli Ceapleto £attn<lliiglifth 


Pyoroft'fl Orioket-Pield ; or, the 

Science and History of the Gaina of 
Criohet. Third Edithm; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fop. 8vo. 5s. 

Qnatrefftges (A. Be).—Riuahlee 

of a Naturallston the Coasts of Prance, 
Siaiin, and BioUy. Bjr A. Da QpaxbE' 
vaob^ Memb. Inat. Translated by 
E. 0. Ottb'. 2 Tols. post 8vo. 18s. 

Baikes ^T.V-^PoFtioB of the Jour¬ 
nal kept by TitOMAS Raiicbs, Ssq., 
from 1881 to 1847: Comprising Beml- 
niseenoes of Social and Political Life 
in London and Paris during that pe¬ 
riod. New Edition, complete in 2 vois, 
crown 8vo. price 128. 


Uon, revised and corrected. Svou 21s. 

Biddle’s BiamoiidXtatui-English 

Dictionary. A Guide to tho He^ng. 
Quality, and right Accentoation of 
Latin Classical Words. Royal S2mo. i». 

Biddle’s Copious and Critical 

liOtin-EnuUsh Lexicon, founded on the 
Gennan-Lathi Dliitionariss of Dr. Wil« 
liam Freund. Post4to.ms,6d. 

Bivers’s Bose-AmateWs Guide; 

containing ample Ucscriptious of all 
the Ane leading variety or Roses, regu¬ 
larly classed in tlieir reapecldve Faiul* 
lies i their History au,d Mode of Culture. 
SlxUiEditiou. Fcp. 8vo. 8a. ed. 

Br. E. Bohinson’s Greek and 

English Lexicon to the Greek Testa- 
meat. A New Edithm, revised and in 
great pert re-written. 8vo.l8s, 

Hr. Henry Bof^ers’s Essays se¬ 
lected from CoBtrtoatkHtatotheifdla- 
burph Review. Second Edltioiu, with 
Additions. 3 vols. top. 8ro. 21e. 


ions. 3 vols. top. 8ro. 1 


Samnd BogeTVs BeeoUecUons 

of PeracHial and Gonversatloniil Inter- 
oourae with Charies James Fm, Ed; 
mund Burice, Uennr Grattan, Rtehard 
Frirsou, John Home Tooke, Prince 
Trileyraod, Lord Erskfne, Sir Writer 
' Scott, Loro GrenvlUe, and the Dukeof 
Wellington. iSImeiid SHUtton. Fcp. 
8ro. 5s. 
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Dr. BogRf f Tbefauriit of Engw 

ItaK (tnd PhrsMii clarified and 
ianiag< 6 d so ai to fedlitate tiie EzprsB- 
ston of Ideas and wwlst in Uten^ 
Composition. Digltth Sditton, reTisea 
and unproved. Crown avo. 10 s. 64 


Seofbni (Dr.>«-vProjeetilt Wea- 

S Mis of War and Explosive Compounds. 

y 3. ECovtsaif. U.B, Ldtid,'. late 
pralesBor of Cttemistiy uf tlie Aiders* 
goto College of Medidoe. towikJtdi- 
tUm, Post 8ro. Woodoots, 9s. Od. 


Bonalds’s Fly<Xlidier’a Sntomo- 

logy: Wit^ oolonred Rwesentation 
of the Natural and ArtiSbial Insects, 
and a few Ohservations end Instruc* 
tions on 'front and ^Grayling Fishing. 
Fifth MUUmi with 90 uew-ooloored 
Plates. 8vo.lis, 

Bowtoa’s Debater: L Series of 

ooij^ete Sehates, Outlines of Debates, 
and (^esUons for Discussion; with 
ample Beferenoes to the best Sources of 
InfonnAtion. Fep.8vo.6B. 

Dr. C. W. Buesell’e Life of Oardi* 

nal Hczzofimti; With an Introductory 
Memoir of eminent LingulstB, Andent 
and M<^ern. Witii Portrait and Fao- 
similes, 8to. 19s. 

Scberzer.*—TraTels in the Free 

States of Central America: Nicaragua. 
Honduras, and San' Salvador. By »r. 
Caan ScHKUZJsn. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s, 


ScbimmelFediLincIc (Mrs.) •>" 

Life of Mary AnneSchimmmPenninck, 
Edited by nor relation, CHBieriAJiA C. 
lixirmn. Hurd Edition, wltli Por* 
trait. Post Bvo. lOs. 6d. 

BohimmelFeanuLOk’s (Hrs.) Se¬ 
lect Memoirs of Port Royal. Fifth 
Edition, revised, Ao, by tltp Author’s 
relation, CsHraTULn-A C, HAirxur. 8 
vols. post 8vo. Sis. 

SchimmelFeimincIc’s (MxB.)Fr4i- 

dples of Beauty; wlt^ ui Essay the 

Tenitleramejits, and Thoughts ohCre* 
Gian and Gothic Architecture. Edited 
by tiie Autbore rel^on.CrC. HiirxiN'. 
Poet 8vo. wUh coloured Illustrations, 
price ISs. ed. 


Senior. w-Joumal keptiaXatley 

and Greece in the Autoinn of 1867 and 
tlw b^lnnmg pf ips. By Naesao W. 
HamoBTEsq- V^h 2 Maps and 2 
Views. Post Svo. 12 b. 

Sewell (Uiea)."-Kew Edition of 
the T^s and Stories of the Author of 
Amp Het'birt, in 9 vols. crown Svo. 
price M. 10s, cloth; or each woih oom* 
iilote in one volume, separately as fi>l* 
lows 


AMY41ERBEKT.3s. 6d. 

GERTRUDE.28. fid. 

The EARLES DAUGHTER.. Ss. fid. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE.. 2a. fid. 

CLEVE HALL.3s. fid. 

IVORS, or the Two Cousins Sb. fid. 
KATHARINE ASHTON .... 38. fid. 
MARGARET PBRCIVAL ..5«.0d. 
LANETON PARSONAGE .,4a. fid. 

Alto hp the Authw of Amy Herbert. 

TJrsnla : A Tale of English 

Country Life. 8 vols. fcp. Svo. 12s. 

History of the Early Church: 

h-om the First Preaching of the Gosi>el 
to the Council of Nlcea. ISmo. 4b. Go. 

|9elf-E3canima1ion before Ckrnfir- 

matlon: With Devotions and Direc* 
tions ior Confirmation-Day. 3Smo.lB.6d. 

Beadinga &r a Month prepara¬ 
tory to Confirmation; Compiled from 
tlie Works of Writers of the Early and 
of Hie English Churcli. Fcp. Svo. 4 b. 

Beftdiugi for every Day in Lent: 

Complied fVom the Writings of Bishop 
JsKUiCY Tj.rx.0x. Fcp. Svo. 6 b. 


Dr. L. Behmita’a Hiatozy of 

Chreeoe, mainly basodiroon Bishop Thirl- 
wait’s History, , F^ with 

Nine new Sorolemelitory, Cliapters on 
the ClvillsaraoD, Belkloii, literature, 
and Arts of the Ancient Greehs. ocm- 
trlbuted by C, H. WiTsoJr, M.A. Trln. 
CoU. Gamb. $ also a Map of Athens and 
137 Woodcuts designea by G. Boharfi 
Jun.,F.B.A. l2mo.?B:6d. 


Bowdler’e EamUy Jlhakipeare: 

In which nothing is added to the Orl- 
gloal Text; but those words and ex¬ 
pressions are optitied whidi cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Ulus- 
trated with 36 Woodont Vljmettes. 
The Ubmrp Sdi^ton^ In One volume, 
medium 8vo. price 21s.; a Poetad Bdi- 
rion, in 6 vols, ftip. 8vo, price 5s. r " 
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Sharp** N«w }lriti*h Oarntteer, 

or Topoifrapliical Dictionary of the 
British Islandii and narrow Seas; Com- 
priainff oioneite Dea^ttuena of ah^ 
fln,ono placea, Seats, Nataral Featura, 
and Ohlects of Note, founded, on tite 
best antnorltles. 2 yols. 8vo. Bit. 10s. 

Short Whist; its Rise, Progresii 

and Laws; With Observations td main 
any one a Wblsfc-nayer. Containing 
also the Laws 01 Piquet, Caasliio, 


Simpson.—Handbook of Oinin 


Baaed ehieny upon tne du 

OoSt of BrUlnt*Savarin. By Lboxauu 
F aawcie Stnrson, M.I{.S.L, Fcp. 
8vo. 5s. 

I 

Sinelair.—The Journey of Llfb. 

By Cathkriitx 8ikci.air, Author of ! 
The Butmen of Life. Fcp. 8vo. ^s. 

Sir Roger Be CoTerley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Bins* 
tratioiiB, by W. Hskrt W 11 .L 8 ; and 12 
Wood Kutfravin^ frran Designs hy F. 
TAXt.Bli. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d.; or 21s. 
in moroooo by Hayday. 

The Sketches: Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Merhert, The Old 
Han'e /iome, and JZawletone, Fcp. 
8vo. price 4 b. Sd, 

Smee's Elements of Electre* 

MetaUurgy. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cats. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Smith (0.)—History of Wes¬ 
leyan Vethodism. By GBonox Ssutk, 
F,A.S., Au^r of Sacred Awitala, &f. 
Von. I. Wmdejf andMe Titneew^u II. 
TA« kiddle Ape cf Methodiem, ITom 
1701 to 1816. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Smith (J.)—The F^aga and 

Shipwreck of St. Fault With Disser* 
tatlons on the Life and Writings of St, 
Luke, and tbs Ships and Navigation 
of the Anolettts. By Javkb SHita. 
F.R.S. With Charts. Views, and 
Woouents. Grown Svo. Ss. 6d. 

A Xemfdr of the Rev. Sydney 

Smith. 1^ hU Daughter, Lapy Hol- 
LASn. with a Selection Cnm bis 
litfterfl, edited by Mrs. AObtiw. New 
kdition, 2 vole. 8vo. 28s. 


The Rev. Sydiwy Smith’s Kis- 

cellaneons Works tjflduding his Oon- 
fributions to The EdinSurj^ i^view. 
Four EdlUons s— 

1 . A LtsaASt EemoK ftbe potwtt), In 3 
volt. 9vo. with FCrtrslt, SSi. 

3. Complete. In Owe Vetvac, with For- 
trJdtsitd Ttgnette, SquKre Crown, 8vo. 
Ois, cloth ; or tot. hound in cslf. 

3. AnothcTNaw Esivtov/ln 3 vole. fcp. 

0to.81s. 

4. The Peoplu's Edition, in 2 rols. crown 

ero. price 3s. cloth. 

The Rev. Sydney Smith** 3Sle- 

ivii9ntAi^ SlCEntcli^ of Moi^dl nsttwophyg 
delivered at the Boyal Institution in 
the Years 1804 to 1806. Fcp.8vo.7s. 

Snow,—Two Years’ Cruise‘off 

Tlenra del Fucko, the Falkland Islands. 
Patagonia, and in the Edver Plate: A 
Nunntive qf lAfe In the Southern Seas. 
By W. Pabxsr Snow,late Commander 


miTIu innTm® irnini 


With Ciiarts and lUustrallons. 2 rols. 
poet 8 to. 24s. 

Robert Southey's Complete Poet¬ 
ical Works: oonmningall toe Author's 
last Introductions and Utotw. The 
lAbrant ^iUo», complete in One Vo¬ 
lume, with Poriralto and Vignette. 
Medium 6vo. 2ls. doto i 48 b. tound 
in morocco. ~ Also, the Pent cofirofed 
Edkien, In lO tols. fcp. 8vo. with Por¬ 
trait and 19 Viguettas, price 35s. 

Southey’s Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited hr the Rev. 
J. W. Wastbr. B.D. Wfth Portrait, 
Vignette. Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown Svo. 2ls. 

Southey^s Difb of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Mttoodlsm. 
Fourth Edinott, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SooTSET, 1C.A. 2 TOla. cTown 8vo. 12s. 

Spenoer.—Essays, Seisntifle, Fo- 

litlcfll, and Speculative. ByHvitnxBi 
SrSKOBU, Author of Sa^dl Statiee, 
Reprintea chwily firom Quarterly Be* 
views, ^o. Its. doth. 

I 

Spencer. — The Principles of 

Psychology. By HsEBSst Si^lurcsB. 
Author 01 Sodef Scatter. Svo. Ids. 

Stephen.—Lectures on the His¬ 
tory of France. By the Bight Mon. 
Sit JAXBs .StXBESir. K.C.B,, LL.D. 
Third Edition. S vote. ^0,848. 





N£W WOBSS Ain) NEW EDITIONS 


Btsplum.«-S8sa7a in Eeelesias* 

tlAalBiOgrutliy: from Tb^KdliitHireh 
By the Hou mr 

Jamks StbphbM’, K.C,6.. LL.D. 
Tlilx^ Edition. 8 vole. 8yo mu. 

Stoneheng^e —The Bog in Health 

and DisOtwe GomprlMog the vanous 
Modes ot Breakiius and natng him for 
Hunting, Coursing. Shoeing, Ac , and 
including the Folnts bit Cbamteristios 
of Toy BySTonBBgges. With 
about 70 Xllustrationa engraved ou 
Wood ‘^Quare orown ^vo, price 15» 
faair«bouna. 

StonehULge’s Work os the Chrey- 

honnd Being aTreaiise on the Art of 
Breeding, Bearing, and Tratnmg Grey 
hounds for Pubuc Running, theli 
Diseases and fioatment Containing 
also Rules for the Management of 
roumug Meetlnas, and for the Deci 
BionofCoureee WrtnFrontiapieeeand 
Woodonte. Square crown Svo.Ma. 

Stow*6 Training l^tem, Moral 

Training bchool, and Normal Somi- 
nary for prepanug Sohoolmaeters and 
EdiUon. Plates 


nary for prepanug Schoohnaeter 
Oovemessea. Eleventh EdiUon, 1 
and Woodcuts. Postdvo 6s. 6d. 


Bishop Thirlvairs History ot 

Greece. Library Edition. with Maps 
8 vole. 8vo 68 ^ An Edition In SvoLb. 
8vo. with ^gnette TiBes, 1^. 

Thomson’s Seasons. EiUted hy 

Boi/TOIT CoaKST, Esq lllostaratM 
ynth 77 fine Wood Engravings from 
Deeigns by Metnhers or the Etching 
Club Square erowu 8\o, 21b. cloth * 
or 86 b. bennd in morocco 

Thomson (the Rev. Dr.) —An 

Outline of tho nooessaiy Laws of 
Thought A Treatise on Pure and Ap* 
plied L(mc By Wmiau Tfioifsov, 
D.D. l^w Edition, Ecyi 8^o 7s fid, 

Thomson’s Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four-nnd apHalt, and 
Pii e per Cent, ti om One Pound to 
Ten Thousand, *tnd from 1 to 366 Days, 


8tdokland;>ii^vefof thoCtneens 

ot England. By Acwbb 6i!BicKi.iin> 
Dedicated^ by permlsBlom to 

Her Utueaty. ExnbeUmed with For* 
traits of every Queen, engraved from 
the most aiithennc sources Complete 
in 8 vole postSvo 7s fid each, 

flymonds.—Memoirs of the Life 
and bervlcee of Rear*AdiQlral Sir 
William 6ymond% hrto Survwoi of 
the Navv Edited by JT. A Snaiup 
8vo with XUuatnttons, price eis. 

Taylor,s—Loyda: andJeenitism 

IniteBudim^. BylSAioTAnoB. 
l*oat 8vo. Medallion, lOs. fid. 


f and Method* 

Azixm. Post evo. 


Tennent.—Ceylon: AnAeconnt 
of the Island, Phyaical. HiBiorieal, ^ 
TopOgraphiea}*. with i^fouB Notiees 
of (u Natu^ History, Antig^M, and 
ProduoUoita. lUuetrated by 7 Mops, 
Vt Plans Mid Cbso^ 101 Engrar* 
on Wbbd By fm ft Ekxsboit 
Tatmawt. k[C,S..LL,D.«iBO, 2v<ds 
five. wlcstOs, 


One to Ten Tears Also, numerous 
other Tables of £\rbange, Time, and 
Discounts The Seventeenth Edition, 
thoroaghly revised and stereotyped 
12mo. as. fid. 

The Thumb Bible; or, Yerbnm 

Sempitemnm. ByJ TAiiroa Being 
m Epitome of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments UL English Verse, llepilnted 
from the Edition of IfiSS. fitmo. Is. 6d. 


Ion of less, fitmo.ls.fid. 


Todd (Dr)—The Cyolopeedia of 

Anatomy and Physiology Edited by 
Robekt B Toixd, M D , r R S , Ac , 
Physician to Eing^s College Howital 


n^VTmVil I 1 M^ri miB 


Anatomy In Kiiws College, London 
Now complete uiovols 8vo up 6,K60, 
lUusttatM with 1^8^ Wo^cuto, price 
£0 fis. clo«i. 


Took 6 .|fHistoi 7 ox mees, ana 

of the state of me Clrcnlatlcm, during 
the Nine Years fr^ 1818 to 18M inclu¬ 
sive. Forming Vols V. mid VI of 
Tooke’a History qf Pnce$, and oom- 
prising a CoMons Index to tho whole 
work By xytoicas Tookb, F 
and WiuuM NnwaucB. 2 vols, 
8vo 62s. fid. 

Trevelyafr (Sir C,) — Original 

Papers ilhntratlng the History of the 
AppUcatioB of the Roman Alphabet to 
the Languages of India 
MoNikB wuiuava. M 


of Trioes, and 


le Clrcnlatlcm, during 
0iml818tol8M indu- 
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The Traveller’s Library: A Cel-, 

lectioa of ortglnal Work* well adapted for 
fYatmlltri and Emi{/rmtt, tor School-fwtm 
‘ Libraries, the Libraries of Meehanirs' In- 
sliMtofu, Young Men’s Ltbrartes, the 
£tbrarie« of Ships, and ehnilar pnt^na. 
The separate volnmei an suited for School 
Prutss, Pnsenis to Young People, and for 
general Instraotlon and entertalament. 
The Series comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord Macaulay's Mssags, and 
his Speeches on Pai Hamm tor j Beforiu. 
Th« department of Travels contains corns 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travetc in four districts 
of Africa, U> four of America, and in three of 
Asia, Itadame fftdffer'B JTirst Journey 
round the Tfortd Is Included; and a general 
acoount of the AtHfroiinn CUfAnfei. In Bio¬ 
graphy and Hietory will be found Lord Ma¬ 
caulay's Biographical Sketches of W'irwnm 
Ifasftnp*, Circe, Pitt, Walpole, Paeon, ond 
others; besides Memoirs of WeWnptm, Tu- 
renne, P. Arago, Sc .; en Essay on ths Life 
and Genius of Thomas Puller, with Selec¬ 
tions fhim his VTritnigs, by Mr. Henry 
Uogers ; and a history of the Lripsie Cam- 
patgn, by Mr. Glelg,—whu-h is Iho only 
BepaiHte iicrounl of this, remarkable cam¬ 
paign Works of Kirtion did notcomewithln 
the plan oFtlie TnAvetLSii’s LreUARv; but 
the Cotifesiions of a WorkiPK Man, bvSou- 
veslre, which is indeed a dcuon founaed on 
fact, has been included, anil has been road 
with unusual interest by manr of the work¬ 
ing classes, for whose use it is einecially re- 
commendea. Dumas’s story of tne Jfotfrs- 
a'Armes, thooeh In form s work of Action, 
gives a striking picture of an episode in the 
history of Russia. Amongst tile works on 
Science and Natural Philosophy, a genera d 
view of Dreatlon is embodied in Ur. Kemp's ] 
Jfattsrai Btstory Crsnlion ; and In hU 
Jndscatians gf fnainet remarkable Aiets In 
natural hUt(^ am collected. Ur. Witson 
has contributed a pmular account of ths 
Phetne Tdegraph. In tlie Volumes on the 
Coal-Puld*. and on the Tin and other 
Mining DisMcts of Cnmwoa, is nlvaii an 
account of the mineral weatUi of England, 
the habits and manners of the miners, and 
the scenery of the surtonUdlng country. It 
only remains to add, that among the Mis- 
celUnerms Works are a Selection of the best 
Writings of the Rev, Sydney Smith; Lord 
CarllsIwB iMtures and Admessis; an ac¬ 
count of Morwionum, by the Iw. W. J, 

' Conybeare, an exposition of Jlaltmsy ma¬ 
nagement and mismanagement by Mr, Her¬ 
bert Spenoer; an account of the Origin and 
Praetice of Prvnifng, by Mr. Stark ; and sn 
account nf London, by Mr. M'Cnllosh —To 
be had, la eeanplete Sets oulp, at £ft. As. per 
bound In cloth and lettered, 

{RgF* Tho Tris/cellA>*9 Ltbrarp may hl«o 
bon^ B8 origiiutUy isaaed iii 102 pBxts, 
la. each, forming 50 vole. 2s. 6d. eaim; or 
any separate parts or voloioea. 


Trollop*.—TbB WardoiL a Hovel 

By AirxRoirr TBorAoyg. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8ro.3s..0d. 

Trollope’s Barchoster Towon, 

n Sequel to Thd Warden, New and 
cheaper Edition, eoinplete iu One 
Volnmo. Crown bvo. Ss. 

Sharon Turner's History of the 
AnoloBaxoitB, from the B acUeet Period 
to tuqNorman Couquest. S vols. SSs. 

Dr. Turton’o Xaanal of the Land 

and Fresh-Water hhells of Great 
Brlttuu! With Figores of OMh of the 
kiude. Nsw EdiUon. with Actions 
, by Br. E. Qbat, Fjft.B., Ac., K^per 
m the 2ioologlt'al Collection in the 
British Mueeum. Crown 8vo« with 
12 coloured Plid^js, price 19 b. doth. 

Dr. Hro’s Dictionary of Arte, 

ManufoctUTeB, and Mince ; Contah^ig 
a clear Exposititm of their PrbioipleB 
and Fractfee. Now Edition, ohi^ 
rewritten and greatly eulargM; with 
nearly 2,fl00 wo^ents. Edited by 
Roni'BT Hrirt, F.R.S., F.s.S., KecFpcr 
of Mining Kecorda. Jii course of pub¬ 
lication in 14 Parts, price 5s. each, 
forming 3 vols. 8vo. 

Uwins. — Memoir and Oorros- 

pondenoc of TnouAS Uwins, R. A., late 
beeper of the Royal GoUci lea and of the 
Nanoual Gallery, Ac. Itelted by Mrs. 
Uwnrs. 2 vds. poet 8 to. 18a. 

Van def Hoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated by the Rev. Wli> ’ 
MAM Clabx. M.D., F.R.S., ProfesHOr 
0 .* Anatomy in the Univorsity of Com* 
brld^. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Platea of 
Figures, price 60&. doth; or separately, 
Voi.. 1. Invartebrata, 80b., and VOL. 11. 
Tertetaraba, SOe. 

Vehse.—Memoirs of the Court, 

Aristocracy', and Diplomacy of Austria. 
By Dr, E. Vbubs. Translated from 
the German by Fbakz Djoimran. 2 
vole, post Svo. Sis. 

Von Tempsky.—MiUa ; or, In¬ 
cidents and Poreonal Adventures on a 
Journey in Mexico, Ouateraala, and 
Bolv^or in Uie Years to 18K 
By G. P. Vojr Tumspr. With m 
meroua lUustratiouB. 8vo. 18s. 

Wade.—Snjrland’s Grtethen. 

Xta Rise and rtogress in t^vemment. 
Laws, Rdigton, and Social Life; Agti* 
cuttnre. Commerce, and Hanufoctores; 
Sdenoe, literature and Arts, from the 
Earllen Period to the Peace of Parla. 
By John Wads, Author of the CoMiiet 
integer, Ac. Post 8vo. lUn. 6d. 


woinca puBtiansi) st xoBaKAS abd co. 


in the Lend of 
Him. By a Pavghtbb of Jamb*. 
Po8t8vo.m. Oa. 


WateTton.-»>E8ea7i on Satnral 

Hlatory, oMelly OrnUbology. By C. 
Watbbxojt, km. with the Antoblo 


Watorton’e Eesays on Katnral 

. TstBoSsBiBS; wlthaCga 




Portnut of the Author. Pep. Svo. €■. 

Watson. — Oybele Britanniea; 

or, British Plants aiid their Oe(»ra- 
phleal Bslatloni. By HBWBt* Co®- 
itaov. 4voie>^.4Ss.oloni; 
or eaoh vol. separately, pries lOs. 6a. 

Wehh. •- Oelfitial Ohjoots tmr 


x(mge.mmA Kew Sngliih-Omk 

liSnoon! Contahilng ul the Oreeh 
Words used hr Writers of good aotho** 
riW. By C. P. TovOH, B.A. SecoTid 
^(Kriou, revised, Post4to.2ls. 

Tonga’s New Latin Oradus: 

Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of good auuioril^. For the use of 
Eton, Westminster, winchester, Har¬ 
row, and Uughy Sehools: King's Col¬ 
lege, London: and Marlborough Col¬ 
lege. Siitth EdAUan. Post 8vo. 93.; 
or, with ArPBDTpix at BpiCAels, 12s. 

Tonatt’s Work on the Horse: 

With a Treatise on Braoght. New 
Edition, revised and enlars^ by £. N. 
Gabbxsl, C.V.s., Secretary 


UVPlvMl raikiuuv4vn.| vv avsi 

Woodctits, and Map of the Moon 12 
loriies In diameter engraved on Steel, 
16(00.7e. 

Webster and Parhes’s Eaoyele'- 

pwdta of Domestlo Eopnomy; com¬ 
prising such suhl 4 cts as are most im- 
mediately oonnected with House 
vis. The Oonstructicn of Do 


, Ventilarin 


81 
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0.78.6^ 



































